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PREFACE. 



The familiar proverb " Who shall decide, when doctors 
disagree ? " applies, with much force, to the complex 
questions involved in the treatment and prevention of 
Crime, and to the kindred difficulties in the diminution of 
Vice and Pauperism. The writer of the following pages 
has often had occasion to remember that proverb, when 
listening to the varying experiences and divergent opinions 
of practical man, whose prolonged official careers entitled 
the views of each of them to respectful consideration. 
And in many visits to Prisons, Reformatories, Workhouses, 
and other public Institutions, at home and abroad, he 
has observed a corresponding diversity in the modes of 
management. But notwithstanding such diflFerences, both 
of opinion and of practice, there may be noticed a pre- 
ponderance of experience in certain directions ; and it is 
the special design of this book to render aid in the recog- 
nition of these converging lines and approximating con- 
clusions. 

Through the writers position, as Secretary of the 
Howard Association,* for more than twenty years, he 
has been brought into connection, either personally or 
by correspondence, not only with the officers of penal and 

* The Howard Association was instituted, in London, in 1866, 
for the Promotion of the best Methods of the Treatment and Pre- 
vention of Crime. 
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reformatory institutions, but also with many other authori- 
ties, in regard to the questions here considered. 

The numerous references which he has made to the 
opinions of such persons, may be expected to possess 
some interest for thoughtful and pra.ctical minds. 
Amongst those from whom he has repeatedly derived 
help and instruction, he may gratefully mention Mr. 
T. LL Barwick Baker, Mr. Frederick Hill, Mr. Ex-Sheriff 
Watson, Sir Walter Crofton, Sir Joseph W. Pe€ise, Bart, 
M.P., Professor W. N. Hancock, Mr. Francis Peek, Mr. 
Edmund Sturge, Mr. G. R Vicars, and others in Great 
Britain, including many gentlemen in official positions, 
whom, for obvious reasons, it is not expedient to refer to 
by name ; M. Illing, Dr. Fohring, M. Ekert, Dr. Ashrott, 
and M. von Holtzendorff, of Germany; M. Petersen, of 
Norway ; M. de Olivekrona, of Sweden ; M. Stuckenburg, 
of Denmark; M. Charles Lucas, M. Fernande Desportes, 
and M. Yvemfes, of France ; M. George Belinfante, of Hol- 
land; M. Beltrani Scalia, of Italy; Dr. Guillaume, of 
Switzerland ; M. J. Stevens, M. Berden, Baron Lettenhove, 
and M. Prins, of Belgium; Dr. E. C. Wines, Dr. F. H. 
Wines, Mr. W. M. F. Round, General Brinkerhoff, Mr. J. W. 
Leeds, Mr. Z. R Brockway, Professor Francis Wayland, 
Mr. Charles F. Coffin, Mr. G. F. Griffith, Mr. C. E. Felton, 
Mr. C. D. Randall, and Mr. W. P. Letchworth, of the 
United States ; besides many others, at home and abroad. 
During the preparation and final revision of this book, the 
writer has also received many useful suggestions and much 
valuable assistance from his Wife. 

As to Mr. Barwick Baker, in particular, again and again, 
during the past quarter of a century, has the author, by 
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letter or by interview, sought counsel from that judicious 
and practical observer^ whose important services to the 
community were so unostentatiously and perseveringly 
rendered, throughout the course of his long life. 

This book relates more to present and prospective re- 
quirements, and to principles of permanent validity, than 
to the history of systems and conditions now out of 
date. The author hopes that it will commend itself to 
the approval of persons who are practically engaged in 
efforts to diminish Crime, Vice, and Pauperism, for whose 
help and service it is chiefly designed. He is not ac- 
quainted with any other similar work which is so specially 
devoted to the exposition of compreheimve and preventive 
principks, as illustrated and supported by recent general 
experiences, on both sides of the Atlantic. The writer may 
further remark that he has earnestly endeavoured to exer- 
cise imjyartiality, in his treatment of the various vexed 
questions upon which he has entered. 

He is quite aware that, on several points, he has 
ventured to differ from the views entertained by some 
persons of sincerely philanthropic intentions ; but in these 
matters, the practical testimony of facts must constitute 
the final ground of decision. 

Perhaps the frecjuent reference made, in this book, to the 
influence of Christianity, may be deemed irrelevant, by 
cei-tain readers. The validity, or othei-wise, of such an 
objection, depends upon the authority which, in matters 
of Penology and general Philanthropy, is to be attributed 
to the Gospel of the New Testament. This, in the opinion 
of the most successful leaders of beneficent effort, including 
John Howard and innumerable others, is not an incidental, 
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or secondary, but a primary one. To that fundamental 
principle, in particular, the writer has sought to render 
humble homage. 

The Committee of the Howaoxl Association have en- 
couraged the preparation and issue of this work ; but they 
must not be considered responsible for all its conclusions. 
Even these gentlemen have not always been able to arrive 
at absolute unanimity, in reference to some subjects con- 
nected with the treatment and prevention of crime. But 
the author believes that most of the foUowing pages will 
meet with the approval of these, his esteemed friends and 
colleaguea 

Augmt, 1888. 
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PENOLOGICAL AND PREYENTIYE PRINCIPLES. 



Chapter I. 



PRINCIPLES ESSENTIAL IN DIMINISHING 
CRIME AND PAUPERISM. 



The First of these. 

During many years of special attention to several social 
questions, the writer has been increasingly impressed with 
the importance of a few fundamental principles which are 
too often inadequately regarded, if not decidedly neglected. 
More particularly in connection with the efforts for the 
prevention, or diminution of Crime and Pauperism, it is 
observable that many persons^ desirous of combating 
these evils, are impeded in their endeavours, through the 
absence of clear and definite bases of procedure. The 
claims and counsels which beset the path of the reformer 
are so various that, in the first place, constant vigilance is 
needful that the proposed means of restricting social 

MALADIES DO NOT BECOME ENCOURAGEMENTS OF THE VERY 
EVILS TO BE REPRESSED. 

That special condition of philanthropic success, the com- 
bination of a hard head with a warm heart, is essential 
for the discriminating selection of the right means for the 
attainment of requisite objects, and for the continual 
application of the rigid test oi final results, 
• 

Pauperism and this Princtple. 

Tlius, in regard to. Pauperism, general experience still 
justifies a persevering reiteration of the simple but whole- 
some truism that if money, or other relief, be given, uncon- 

B 
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ditionally, to mendicants or the needy, in such a way as to 
obviate motives to self-help, or to prevent exertion, more 
harm than good ensues, and the very spirit of pauperism is 
further developed and strengthened. It has often hap- 
pened that benevolently intentioned persons have rendered 
themselves absolute nuisances to the parishes in which they 
reside, by their profuse bestowment of alms upon all the 
beggars who apply at their houses. They become atia*ac* 
tive centres for laziness and imposture. Thus their neigh- 
bours suffer greatly from the vice and drunkenness pro-' 
duced by these unwise almoners. Not such was the true 
charity of St. Peter, who with strengthening help, and 
with the animating words, " Bise up and walk,'' enabled 
the lame man, at the gate of the Temple, thenceforth to 
exert himself. He infused real power into him, and re* 
moved the source of his impotence and inactivity. Si. 
Peter's miraculous gifts are no longer available ; but the 
principle and the lesson inculcated, remain. With few 
exceptions, habitual mendicants are vicious or criminal 
impostors. Investigation proves this in nineteen cases out 
of every twenty. But the public in general wiU not, or 
cannot, take the trouble of such investigation. 

Vagrants often impudently proclaim their detestation of 
self-supporting industry. One of this tribe begged money 
of a lady, '' to save him from something he very much 
dreaded." She gave him half-a-crown, and inquired, 
"Now, my poor fellow, what have I saved you from?" 
The answer was scoffingly returned, "From being obliged 
to go ajid work to-day." Another . mendicant recently 
made reply to an offer of occupation, " No ; not so loxig 
as I can get twelve shillings a day and a skinful, by 
begging ; it's only fools and horses that work." 

Excessive Resort to Institutions. 

Not only is there a danger of frustrating the desired 
object by on unwise treatment of individual cases of men- 
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dieancy or distress, but a greater peril consists in the 
wholesale discouragement of self -exertion on the part of 
ibe destitute or indolent, as classes, by such mere impul- 
sive relief, and by the relaxation of their natural responsi* 
bUiUoB, as parents, in regard to their offspring, .by similar 
spurious charity, producing really cruel injury on a larger 
scale. 

There are many well-meaning persons and societies, espe- 
cially in London, New York, and oth^ cities, who are 
continually exclaiming, by their practice, " Look at these 
thousands and myriads of neglected children and destitute 
adults. Fellow Christians, build institutions for all these ; 
pour out your money upon them more abundantly ; offer 
them food, clothing, shelter, training, more willingly ; in- 
vite and welcome them to share your generosity ! " To a 
eertain extent this liberality may be beneficial, but if 
carried out generally, it may become an influence working, 
incalculable mischief, both to its objects and to the com- 
munity. Even under the guise of " Christianity " it may 
foster a dishonest " Socialism," or selfishness. It weakens, 
at its very source, the sense of parental responsibility. It 
tends to remove the Grod-imposed duty of self-help and self- 
development from the poor. It actually impoverishes them 
by the very " gifts " thrust upon them ; and, like the widen- 
ing circles upon a pond into which a stone has been thrown, 
it extends its influence to surroimding myriads. The 
numerous improvident, intemperate, and selfish persons 
who will never do anything for themselves, which others 
can be induced to do for them, are thus increased in 
manifold degree. If professing Christians exclaim, '^Bring 
your children in thousands to us, and we will place them 
in institutions at our expense, and relieve you of all re- 
sponsibility ; " of course the thousands are forthcoming, 
and tens of thousands more soon follow^ Hence, we see 
some of the rapidly increasing burdens upon the taxation 
and the purses of Christendom, with a very dispropor- 

b2 
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tionate benefit even to the ultimate objects desired. The 
moral strengthening, or the development of personal ability 
is the primary essential of genuine charity ; which being 
neglected, or weakened, certain failure resulta As an able 
writer, Mr. L. Courtney, M.P., remarks, " The help which 
makes people helpless is worse than no help at all/' 

For example, in 1875, a " Children's Law " was enacted 
in New York, which authorised the magistrates to commit 
destitute children to the various private or public institu- 
tions of the district, and to order the payment of two 
dollars a-week, for each child, out of the taxes. And what 
was the actual result ? In Januar>% 1887, the United States 
"International Record '* (edited by Dr. F. H. Wines), showed 
that this measure had been followed by a vast increase of 
such dependent children, far out of proportion to the in- 
crease of the population. The number of these wards of the 
State, rose in New York City, from about 8,000 in 1875, 
to nearly 14,000 in 1884. In 1887, there were about 
18,000. So much for the mischievous effects of spurious 
"charity," the institution craze, and the foolish under- 
taking to remove from parents their natural responsibilities, 
instead of enforcing their better fulfilment. Even in Great 
Britain, it is a fact not to be necessarily assumed as satis- 
factory, that the children in certified Industrial Schools 
(not including those in "Reformatories") have increased 
in a quarter of a century from 480 in 1861, to 20,668 in 
1886. Their parents or friends have only paid about one 
shilling in the pound, on the average, towards their sup- 
port. 

It is surprising that the great young Republic of the 
New World has failed to profit by the social experience 
in this respect, of the old Continent. In a well-written 
exposition of the abuse of public Institutions, especially in 
California, issued in 1887, by Mr. Edmond T. Dooley, 
Superintendent of the Boys* and Girls' Aid Society, of that 
State, he remarked : " The great cities of our Continent are 
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under the control of political * bosses ' and their grog-shop 
following. IS we are not absolutely ruled by the criminal 
classes^ the character of our political and social life is cer- 
tainly very much modified by the baser elements of our 
people. Has not New York City alone suffered infinitely 
more from its Tweeds and ' boodle aldermen ' than all that 
the old Colonies ever endured from English oppression ? " 
This impartial American testimony is very noteworthy. 
Mr. Dooley also complained that, in California, the criminal 
and corrupt element had hitherto successfully checked the 
efforts put forth by the wiser minority of the people to 
obtain legisktive reforms designed to bring about an effec- 
tive and economical mode of dealing with the pauperism 
and crime which had so rapidly increased in that State. It 
was shown that out of every 1,000 children supported in 
Califomian institutions, at the public expense, at least 600 
should be cared for by their own parents and relatives, and 
further, that most of these establishments and also the 
prisons, were still increasing and perpetuating the evils 
they were ostensibly presumed to check. The consequence 
had ensued that the ratio of State-supported " dependent " 
children was more than twelve times greater in California 
than in Michigan, in proportion to the respective popu- 
lations of the two States. The criminality of the former 
was also vastly greater than that of the latter. 

For Michigan is a wiser State in reference to its treat- 
ment of pauperism. It aims primarily at prevention, and 
especially in regard to the young. It has taken under 
State control the really destitute children, in limited 
number, if free from crime and disease, in order to undergo 
two educational processes ; firstly, a preparatory training 
in a public school, at Coldwater, for rather less than one 
year on the average ; and, secondly, in a subsequent distri- 
bution amongst the farmers and cottagers all over the 
State. This is, in fact, a general process of boarding-out, 
or of systematically providing family instead of institu- 
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^tSonal Kfb tbf ^tnaiU^ destituie children. The State retains 
dts 86le and absolute control over snch yoctng persons until 
twenty-one years of age/and also provides for the-over- 
eight and visitation of each one placed out. The result is 
that, during a recent period of years, the paupers in the 
p6or-houses of Michigan only increased 20 per cent, whilst 
the general population' increased 40 per cent. 

Further it may be remarked, in this connection, that 
there is occasionally to be noticed in Refuges and Asylums 
for destitute children, a well-meant abundance of com* 
forts, as in the dietary, furniture, pictures, and carpets. 
But even these apparently reasonable indulgences are not 
•without their dangers. If too freely lavished, they tend to 
encourage parental improvidence and neglect. Because it 
is not real beneficence to render the condition of the 
children of idle, dishonest, and profligate parents more 
enviable than that of the offspring of the hard-working 
and virtuous poor of the vicinity. The privileges of the 
honest toilers should not be less than those of vicious 
people. It is not benevolence, but wasteful mischief, which 
so administers individual or public gifts, or institutions, as 
to discoui^ge industry and perpetuate indolence amongst 
surrounding multitudes. The more that is given in such 
a way, the more there will have to be given, as the evil is 
increased. 

And further, it is possible to inflict real injury upon the 
poor children themselves, who may be crowded into the 
artificial and dependent conditions of institutional, as 
distinguished from healthy family life, or training in ordi- 
nary separate self -exertion, with a more limited but a 
more judicious measure of assistance from without, wheii 
necessary. An American journal recently mentioned an 
incident not unsuggestive on this point. A little girl 
from a city home was invited to visit some friends in 
the country. In their garden she was delighted with a 
tame robin, that was a great favourite with the family. 
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'Bat tHe cBfld's interest in the bird made her exclaim, 
^ Poor Kttle 'rbKn ! it has got no cage." She had ho idea 
of thoroughly happ^ bilrd-life, apart from a cage!. Similarly 
many good people appear to limit their views of juvenile 
training to mere institutional '' cages/' 

The most liberally supported gratuitous Homes, Kef or- 
matories, Indiistriar Schools, !Aid Societies, and Foundling 
Hospitals, if too extensively provided, for the purpose of 
taking neglected childrien off the hands of drunken, or 
vicious, or improvident parents, may become the very 
means of doing more harm than good, both to the children 
and parents. For, by the process of virtually rewarding 
parental neglect, that vice is of course encouraged and 
increased. Wherever practicable, the authorities should 
rather pnhish such parents, by fining or imprisoning them, 
or at least deprive them of all further control over their 
'o£bpring, so as to prevent any future injury to the 
latter. 



. Spubioub Ghartty, and at other People's 

Expense. 

One of the great perils of the age. consists in the 

tendency of universal, or almost universal, suffrage thus 

to increase! pauperisation. For when even the most im 

provident or ignorant persons are in possession of votes, 

for all municipal and political purposes, of course they do 

not hesitate to use their share of power for ordering, so far 

.as opportunity arises, grants of money out of the pockets 

-of the. industrious and steady portions of the community 

lor the excess of such apparently harmless objects as 

■free Schools, free Libraries, liberal Out-door Relief, free 

Dinners, and the free compliance with all manner of 

demands upon the purses of the tax and ratepayers. The 

national and local burdens thus being saddled upon the 
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respectable and thrifty classes, by the easy process of voting 
away other people's money, are becoming so heavy that 
they threaten to be intolerable at no distant date. The 
municipal and other local public debts of Great Britain 
already amount to nearly 200 million pounds. In England, 
America, and France, such indebtedness is being increased 
with appalling rapidity. Under the leadership of self- 
seeking statesmen and demagogues, some legislatures have, 
of late years, hastened to thrust the sceptre of popular 
government and expenditure into the hands of the ignorant 
and the incompetent. Tennyson, although too pessimist 
in his lament over this folly, was by no means altogether 
unwarranted in his sarcastic lines : — 

" You that woo the voices, tell them old Experience is a fool ; 
Teach your flattered kings that only those who cannot read can 

rule; 
Tomble Nature heels o*er head, and, yelling with the yelling street, 
Set the feet above the brain, and swear the brain is in the feet.'* 

And in a similar connection, Mr. Percy Greg has sug- 
gestively remarked, that " It is an essential condition of 
good government, that the ruling classes should suffer, and 
not gain, by an increase of taxation." Whereas, on the 
contrary, the powers of the various boards, bodies, and 
bands, elected by universal suffrage, are too often, and to 
an alaxmingly increasing extent, used to promote selfish 
interests, directly or indirectly, and to the decided en- 
couragement of pauperism and crime. Nor is it easy 
to see, or devise, an effectual remedy, now, for this state of 
things, beyond persevering efforts to warn and stimulate 
the plundered classes, namely the provident and respect- 
able, to utilise such means of self-protection as may 
yet remain to them, in order at least to check, or delay, 
these pernicious exactions, on the part of the selfish, the 
unthrifty, and the idle. The latter are now seeking, in 
some countries at least, to secure the lion's share of political 
and municipal representation, without its just and necessary 
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responsibility of a share in taxation. It is, for example, 
being urged by certain agitators in England, that all 
incomes under £150 shall be free from all rates and taxes, 
whilst at the same time the multitudinous class to be thus 
privileged, are to exercise at will the power of indulging 
in large grants of money at home, or plunging into wars 
abroad^ at the risk and expense of the other sections of the 
community! Such a claim is most unjust, selfish and 
tyrannical 

This Principle in Regard to the Essentul Element 

OF Non-attractiveness. 

One of the most insidious, and at the same time, one 
of the most unwise modes of dealing with poverty and 
vagrancy, consists in the offer of relief, especially "out- 
door relief," under any such terms as to render the con- 
dition of the publicly-supported pauper an easier and 
more enviable one than that of the honest toiler. The 
argument is often raised, by ignorant speakers and writers, 
" Inasmuch as a pauper, inside a workhouse, costs, on the 
average, including the expense of the officers, and the 
outlay on buildings, from ten to fifteen shillings a week, 
or more, how much less burdensome to the community it 
would be, to allow such persons a payment of eight or ten 
shillings at their own homes." This specious plea over- 
looks the important fact that if relief could be generally 
obtained, on too easy terms, without the needful restraints 
and discipline of a non-attractive workhouse, the number 
of applicants would speedily increase in a manifold pro- 
portion. Or, for every thousand pounds now devoted to 
the maintenance of the public poor, five or ten times as 
much would be required from the rate-payers, in conse- 
quence of such extended and easy outdoor relief. It is, 
however, to be noted that in some instances, especially in 
America, even workhouses themselves have been rendered 
mischievously attractive to the lajsy and improvident. 
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' It id a prhdttaiy principle, for the diminution of ' Fanpers 
innd Vagrants; that the board and lodging supplied to them 
hy ttie community, shail be less comfortable on the whole 
than that of the <miinary labourer; and also that any 
work which' may be done by them, shall be paid for at a 
decidedly lower rate than the average wages given by 
employers in • the neighbourhood. Such a course is a 
fdmple practical essential Any other plan is eventually 
found to be a costly mistake. The wise provision of the 
"House Test" of the modem English Poor Law, has chiefly 
been based upon these lines; after prolonged and most 
extensive inquiry and experience. But it is a check which 
interested agitators and ignorant sentimentalists persistently 
oppose. 

It has repeatedly occurred that when, in some season of 
special industrial depression, multitudes of persons have 
clamoured for relief, or for occupation on public works, and 
have been responded to by the offer of help, imder wise 
conditions, and with due checks against laziness, the 
number of applicants has at once wonderfully diminished. 
In some of the largest towns in England, on such occasions^ 
the local authorities have strictly confined their relief to 
offers of reception into the workhouse, with its discipline 
of classification, restraint, cleanliness, temperance and early 
rising. This condition, whilst furnishing a universally 
accessible refuge from starvation, has promptly sufficed to 
reduce the thousands of claimants to as many hundreds, or 
even scores. Again, in other cases, the demands for 
employment on public works have been granted, by find- 
ing occupation at road-making, stone-breaking, and other 
such industry, at a rate of wages sufficient to provide 
absolutely necessary sustenance, but with decidedly less 
than the average local pay for similar labour in the open 
market. This prudent course has also been found very 
efficacious in speedily reducing the ranks of the ostensible 
seekers for work. Yet even the *' House Test " is sometimes 
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fband to be insaffioiently deterrent to the class of applicants 
for help, who are wilfully improvident, or drunken ; but 
on the whole it has nevertheless worked very beneficially. 



Vagrancy and this Principle. 

As to the Vagrant class, in particular, it is necessary to 
discriminate, as far as possible, between genuine workmen 
travelling in search of employ, and idle vicious tramps ; bat 
it is often very difScult to distinguish between these two 
classes. Yet much may be done in this direction by em- 
ploying the police as relieving officers. All vagrants, who 
can show that they are of honest and reputable character, 
should be provided at workhouses or other suitable public 
offices, with prcHnpt relief in the form of bread, warmth, 
and lodging, and without any imposition of task-work or 
virtual penalty. But, on the other hand, those who are 
evidently mere habitual beggars are best treated by being 
sent to jail; and not for too short terms. Professor 
Wayland remarks, that in Connecticut, the vagrant class 
have been treated with less leniency than is usually the 
case in America. He adds, '' This State sends its tramps 
to prison, where they are dressed in convict garb, and work 
as felons. Their sentences are from four to eight months. 
The result has been phenomenally good." 

But it is of special importance, everywhere to remember, 
that for every hundred vagrants who resort to the Police 
or Workhouse- wards for relief, nearly a thousand others 
avoid these, and rely entirely on the too easy good nature 
and gullibility of the public, especially of poor and solitary 
•women, whom they can frighten into almsgiving. A 
veteran tramp, in Dorsetshire, remarked that, in his 
twenty-one years' life of beggary, he had not visited relief- 
wards twenty times. This is typical of the class. They 
constitute a very heavy and costly tax upon the public, 
and especially upon the industrious poor. People in 
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general cannot and will not, and indeed ought not, whoUj 
to harden their hearts against applications for help from 
the helpless. But if they become convinced that real 
helplessness is effectually provided against by the autho- 
rities and by the poor laws, then, and then only, there may 
follow a material diminution of that indiscriminate voluntary 
almsgiving which has always been the chief and most un- 
conquerable source of vagrancy. It should be generally 
known and felt that measures are effectually provided by 
the local authorities everjrwhere for dealing promptly with 
evert/ applicant for alms, by rendering necessary aid to the 
honest and merely unfortunate wanderer, and by taking 
into custody the wilfully lazy or habitual tramp. That 
wisely practical philanthropist, the late Edward Denison, 
M.P., after a most careful study of this subject, arrived at 
this conclusion, that Mendicancy and Vagrancy can only 
be diminished in proportion as the general community 
become satisfied that systematic arrangements are every- 
where organised for a prompt supply to each applicant, 
without exception, of such food or other help, or such 
investigation, or such wholesome correction and penal dis- 
posal, as he or she may require. 

It is, however, noteworthy in this connection that the 
extended efforts recently made in various parts of Germany 
to deal with every case of vagrancy by the offer of some 
mode of assistance have not appeared to render the sur- 
rounding population much wiser than before in their pro- 
cedure in regard to tramps and beggars, who still largely 
victimise the public. In this particular, police stringency 
is more reliable than popular wisdom. 

Some years ago, at Sydenham and Blackheath, near 
London, a great diminution of beggars was effected, for a 
considerable period, by a regular distribution of relief 
tickets, accompanied by a rigorous enforcement of the law 
against mendicancy. The unfortunate were promptly 
helped ; the loafers were summarily punished. This course 
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was popular and successful But after a time, some of the 
local magistrates relaxed their strictness in carrying out 
the law against the habitual beggars, and the public mani- 
fested reluctance to appear as prosecutors or witnesses. 
This being continued, the police became discouraged, and 
the previously effectual local arrangement ceased to have 
any special utility. But so long as the penal laws against 
mendicants were enforced, much benefit resulted. 

True "Grvusra" is not Taking Away. 

The Scriptural injunction, "Give to him that asketh 
thee," should always be interpreted and acted upon in 
connection with common sense and with other Biblical 
precepts, such as " Blessed is he that considereth the poor," 
and " If any will not labour, neither should he eat." For 
the indolence of mere inconsiderate alms, especially when 
bestowed on an habitual applicant, does not really " give." 
On the contrary, it takes away his incentives to industry 
and self-help. It is worse than useless; it inflicts cruel 
injury, whereas true charity ever seeks to impart some 
moral aid, some encouragement to exertion and elevation. 
Private benevolence can always find abundant objects for 
its exercise in the relief of the sick, the maimed, the 
blind, the orphans and other similar legitimate claimants. 
But the unknown, or the apparently professional mendi- 
cants, are best dealt with by official organisation in each 
locality. And it is a material aid to both the private and 
the official dealing with destitution, to adopt, as far as 
possible, the principle also of the sub-division of districts, as 
strongly recommended by Dr. Chalmers and others* 

In France much good has been afforded by a large Chris- 
tian organisation, founded by M. F. Ozanam, for the ex- 
tension, especiall}% of "Faumone de la direction^' The Home 
Missions of the Unitarians in Boston, U.S., London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and other cities, under the guidance of 
such excellent men as Dr. Tuckerman, the Rathbones, the 
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Herfords, Mr. Corkran, and others, have exemplified much 
practical wisdom. In Qebmant the system of a minutely 
distributed and elaborately organised semi-official visita* 
tion of the poor, as at Elberfeld, EEamburg, and other 
cities, has had some very good effects, though decidedly 
lacking in the ever-essential feature of a merciful non- 
attractiveness in regard to the vicious, lazy, and thriftless* 
In Germany, also, of late years, some diminution of 
Pauperism and Vagrancy has resulted from the establish- 
ment, by M. Von Bodelschwingh and many other philan- 
thropists, of about a score of " Arbeiteb-Colonien," or 
Labour Colonies, and also of more than a thousand " Her- 
BERQEN," or Shelters and Lodgings, for the discriminating 
reception of wanderers and tramps. 

■ The Christian Church and Christian work are, after all, 
the greatest instruments of real charity, and comparatively 
little can be done without them. The moral restraints, 
the abiding and grateful love to the Redeemer, which are^ 
afforded by Christianity, are the highest aids to beneficence. 
When the Apostle, himself destitute of silver or gold, said 
to the beggar, '' In the name of Jesus Christ, of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk," he manifested the best combination of 
assistance, namely. Divine help, fellow-help^ and stimulus 
to self-help. It is always the largest charity which unites 
the three. Our Saviour, who went about doing good, mainly 
manifested His beneficence by such modes, and especially 
by removing the hindrances to self-help» e& by giving sight 
to the blind, by healing the diseased, and by restoring the 
cripples and the paralytic. Similarly, the best modem 
charity enables the poor to "rise up," by removing the 
degrading influences of insanitary conditions, overcrowded 
dwellings, bad drainage, ignorance, and extreme tempta- 
tions to intemperance and other vices. 

Efficient help to a poor person consists in such modes of 
benevolence as may be comparable to placing a staff in his 
hand, rather than a crutch under his arm, to cause him to 
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lean idly on for external suf^rt The Dutch people, in- 
various ways, exemplify a willingness to hand a temporary 
staff to the poor; bat none are more judiciously jealous of 
providing pesmaaent '' crutches '' for this class. Hence, in 
HoUand, where the benevolence of the Churches is specially 
fiidlitated by the State, pauperism has been more effec« 
tnally-kept within bounds than perhaps in any other 
country* • 

But there is no panacea for diminishing Pauperism. It 
must be dealt with in a variety of ways, and with many 
modes of patient adaptation of means to end« The Scrip-* 
tural motto, '* Here a little and there a little," is eminently 
characteristic of the process and its modes. Apparently 
indirect means of diminishing pauperism are often incom* 
parably more effectual than other forms of assistance. 
They tend to relieve present necessities, and also to obviate 
their recurrence. . And this latter point is of immense 
importance. For if it is desired to empty a cistern, where 
there lis a. steady inflow, the cessation of that supply must 
somehow be first effected. 

Most, instructive are the following words by a North-* 
amptonshire Rector, the Rev. W. Bury ;-^" The parson who 
establishes a. co-operative store in a country village has 
done more for his parish, than if he had spent all his living 
in ' charity ' so-called. Good and pleasant cottages, at fair 
and not .fictitiously low rents, are more improving and 
really helpful than miles of flannel and rivers of soup and 
wine. Sanitary and Education Acts, properly administered, 
advance the interests of the poor a thousandfold more than 
the good intentions of 'pious founders,' however piously 
carried out. There can be no manner of doubt that the 
better administration of Poor Law relief, in the Union to 
which I belong, by means of which the proportion of 
paupers to population bas been reduced from 1 in 12 tq 
1 in 60„haa done more for the labourer in ten years' time 
than all the charities, coal clubs, doles and almsgiving 
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which have flowed for centuries from all the Halls and 
Rectories within the district." 

Prisons and the Operation op this Principle. 

The same general principle of removing inducements to 
evil from agencies ostensibly meant to prevent it, is also 
eminently necessary in regard to Prisons. If their dis- 
cipline is rendered lax and indulgent, then the objects pro- 
posed are missed. Violence and fraud are encouraged, 
evil-doers are not intimidated, and cruel injuries to the 
weak and unprotected are abundantly occasioned through 
a neglect of the severity necessary for repression. 

Hence there is a certain sense in which some of those 
prisons which are sometimes styled the "best" may be 
really the worst, in so far as the main objects of imprison- 
ment are concerned. For instance, it was remarked by an 
officer of great observation, that the now abandoned prison- 
farm of Lusk, near Dublin, was rendered so agreeable to 
the inmates that, on the expiration of their terms, " they 
almost had to be kicked out." The writer of this book 
was once at Lusk, when a resident in the neighbourhood 
spoke to him of the total absence of walls and high hedges, 
and said, " The convicts are better off in there than they 
would be outside, so they do not care to escape." Again, 
some of the inmates of a greatly praised Refuge for 
criminal women were found to be very unwilling to leave 
it; and this was made a matter for boasting by the 
Superintendent, Also at a female convict establishment 
near London, and at the Indianapolis State prison for 
women (which was considered to be a model establish- 
ment of the kind in America), such remarks as these have 
often been heard from the prisoners — " Yes, ma'am, I*m 
very comfortable here; very comfortable indeed. Quite 
contented here." But ought it ever to be the case that 
any criminal should feel perfectly contented with prison 
life? 
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Failure especially ensues, if prisoners are associated in 
pleasant but corrupting companionship, in their workshops, 
or in mutually contaminating gangs in the open air. 
Prison life being thus divested of most of its rigour, evil 
is increased and perpetuated. Temptation is intensified. 
Reformation is prevented. 



A Second Essential. 

A second important principle for diminishing pauperism 
and crime is the necessity of avoiding the Divorce 
OF Elements which should axways be held in 
Union. 

Especially in relation to criminals, the threefold com- 
bination of Prevention, Repression and Reformation, needs 
to be maintained in unintermitting activity. 

So far as the treatment of crime is concerned, there is 
probably no coimtry in the world which has so successfully 
sought to secure this tri-unity as Great Britain, especially 
of late years; although it is not for a moment to be 
assumed that she has attained perfection. But she has set 
an honourable example of efforts to prevent crime, by 
greatly-increased popular Evangelisation on the part of all 
the Churches, and especially by such extremely valuable 
organisations as the London City Mission and many other 
similar bodies; also by elaborate systems of Education, 
both denominational and secular, together with various 
arrangements designed for the rescue and training of 
neglected or vicious youth ; whilst, for R-epression, she has 
also done much to infuse a moderate but merciful severity 
into her prison system. And for Reformation, she has, 
both by State and private benevolence, encouraged the 
supplementary, or rather complementary, operations of 
Discharged Prisoners' Aid Societies and of a vigilant and 
wisely administered Supervision of conditionally-released 

c 
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convicts. As a consequence, there has been, of late 
years, a marked diminution of various crimes in Great 
Britain. 

But in most countries one or another element of the 
triad in question has been practically neglected. For 
example, in the northern United States considerable and 
partially-successful efforts, at least in certain localities, 
have been made to prevent crime by extensive efforts at 
popular evangelisation. Much good has thus resulted, but 
the benefit would have been greatly increased if these 
labours had had the collateral assistance of a more rigorous 
repression of wilful and brutal offenders. But the latter 
essential has, for the most part, been absent. In the 
Southern States the crime of murder has been exceedingly 
prevalent. The gallows and lynch-law have both been 
called into requisition with frequency, but the main and 
obvious element of prevention has been practically ignored, 
inasmuch as the frequent carrying of arms, such as the 
pistol and bowie-knife, by private persons, has been per- 
mitted, or approved by popular custom. Italy and Spain 
have had the same failure, as to the non-prevention of 
murders, and from a similar cause. 

In Belgium a uniform and largely efficient system of 
cellular prison discipline has been established. Yet the 
prevention of crime before imprisonment, and the oversight 
of discharged prisoners, have both been, in too considerable 
degree, neglected. Hence, an undue proportion of relapses 
and re-convictions has resulted. Drunkenness also and 
vice have been increased, imtil very recently, by their 
excessive encouragement in that Kingdom. But it is 
gratifying to find that some wise efforts at reform are now 
being made by the Belgian people. 

Holland, Switzerland, and Scandinavia have, like Great 
Britain, though in less degree, devoted much attention to 
the above triad, and with considerable success. Few other 
nations have consistently cultivated these three elements 
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in active collateral development. Their systems rather 
resemble unfinished and unroofed edifices. 

Not only each of the above-named three essentials, but 
especially the first iu order, Prevention, needs to be 
increasingly regarded. Attempts at Repression by 
deterrence only, by mere penalty or imprisonment, have 
often received an exaggerated amount of reliance. An 
efficient and vigilant Police establishment, together with 
like agencies, has done more, in Great Britain for example, 
to check the horse-stealings, highway robberies, and other 
numeroas crimes formerly punished with death, than all 
the gibbets and gallows of those times. 

Similarly, as to Red Republicanism, Nihilism, and other 
forms of anarchy, the wise freedom of Great Britain, 
America, Holland and Scandinavia, has been much more 
efficacious and preventive than the guillotine, or the 
dungeons, of other lands. 

Prevention, Repression, Reformation — these have ever to 
be simultaneously maintained, and especially the first, in 
active vigour and with comprehensive application. 

As to PREVKNnON,^it has various departments, all requir- 
ing collateral vigilance. Such are the diminution of Intem- 
perance, of Over-crowding, of Ignorance, of Idleness, and 
of Ungodliness. How very limited must be the efficacy of 
mere repression, or punishment, amongst the squalid 
multitudes of over-crowded Naples, or the uneducated 
masses and infidel or superstitious populations of large 
districts in various countries ? The axe must be laid to 
the roots of the tree of evil. The streams of vice must be 
cleansed at their sources. The outbreaks of violence, or the 
external manifestations of crime and sin, need to be checked 
at the centres of vitality, and in the very inmost motives 
of their activity. Otherwise failure is certain to ensue. 

In proportion as any of these essential elements of safety 
and progress are neglected, the whole social system suffers. 
The strength of a chain is measured by that of each 

c2 
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separate link, or even of the weakest one. In like manner, 
the absence of any one important reform or precaution, 
mischievously restricts the good efforts already put forth 
in other departments. The activity of each has to be 
maintained, and the divorce of one from the other avoided. 
Whilst the element of Repression, or Deterrence, is, in 
its due place and proportion, an indispensable condition for 
safety, it is of great importance to remember, in practice, 
that it is a minor influence in comparison with Preven- 
tion. Not only is the latter proverbially better than 
cure, but it is also greatly superior to forcible repression. 
And whilst it would be both untrue and unwise to assert 
that " Force is no remedy " for social evils, it should only 
be regarded as a minor and altogether subordinate auxi- 
liary for their diminution. Yet one of the greatest hin- 
drances to the deliverance of modem communities from 
two of the most pernicious maladies with which they are 
plagued— namely, Prostitution and Intemperance — con- 
sists in the greatly exaggerated estimate of the power of 
mere force, as a means of prevention, which is entertaine<l 
by many philanthropic leaders of opinion. 

Prostitution and Prevention. 

It would appear that more than a few of the professed 
advocates of public morality have the least faith in the 
power of moral suasion, if one may judge by their clamour 
for the enforcement of social virtue, mainly by the help of 
Police, Penalties, and Prisons. As to prostitution, for 
example, many persons seek to deal with it chiefly by 
driving the unfortunate women " from pillar to post," and 
by urging the police to keep them moving on, and to shut 
up their lodgings. In Berlin this kind of policy has been 
carried out with special rigour. Thousands of wretched 
girls have been locked up ; many of them have been re- 
arrested repeatedly, and brothels have been suppressed by 
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the score. And with what result ? With this : that Berlin 
remains one of the most immoral cities in Europe, — a place 
where prostitution is, perhaps, more generally diffused 
amongst the households, and scattered over the whole town 
and suburbs, than almost anywhere else. And for the very 
simple and sufficient reason that the causes and sources of 
this vice have there been left comparatively untouched. 
The more effectual work of dealing with these deep roots 
of the evil, however, requires much patience and distribu- 
tive individual labour — exertions which some denouncers 
of vice find it easy and agreeable to shrink from or neglect. 
It is as impossible for any police to suppress or extinguish 
vice, by mere force, as it is for a quack doctor to cure 
leprosy by covering the diseased limbs with sticking 
plaister. 

Even the good work of Asylums and Refuges does not 
materially affect the roots and sources of Prostitution. 
These institutions may be multiplied indefinitely, whilst at 
the same time the vast evil itself may be developing in a 
greater ratio than ever. Again, it does not appear that any 
diminution of sexual immorality has resulted in conse- 
quence of the great expenditure of money and effort 
devoted by some benevolent persons in recent years, in 
England, in order to abolish the " Contagious Diseases 
Act." The movement in question was a superficial and 
not a radically preventive one. 

The effectual means for the diminution of Prostitution 
must be looked for only in the restriction of its chief 
causes; namely in the discouragement of Intemperance, 
which is in itself so fruitful a source of vice ; in the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the poor— because over- 
crowded tenements foster the grossest impurity and even 
incest; in the extension of industrial training amongst 
girls ; and in the reduction of the vast European standing 
armies of mostly unmanied men, whose presence in towns 
and barracks necessarily involves a fearful stimulus to 
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female ruin and degradation; whilst, at the same time, 
these armed hosts withdraw from millions of women their 
natural protectors and bread-winners. In their turn, these 
great armies can only be dispensed with, in proportion as 
statesmen and the peoples are willing to devise means for 
the more systematic application of International Law and 
Arbitration to the settlement of disputes, rather than by 
the sword or brute force. And yet further, Prostitution 
needs for its prevention every possible extension of Reli- 
gion, and of the inducements to purity and godliness 
furnished by the hopes and fears of the Gospel of Christ 
as preached in its reasonableness and attractiveness. To 
render men and women indisposed to this and other forms 
of evil, their hearts must be reached, by the love and 
reverence of God, and by the " powers of the world to 
come." And, in short, the work of promoting social purity 
must always, and chiefly, be based upon a practical I'ecog- 
nition of the fundamental truth of that admirable motto 
of the American theologian. Dr. Horace Bushnell : — 
" The soul of all improvement is the improvement of the 
Bouiy 

Intemperance and Force. 

Similarly, as to the huge evil of Intemperance, mere force 
is, and always must be, but a very partial and subordinate 
means for its prevention. And so it has been found in con- 
nection with the attempts at its restriction mainly by means 
of total Legal Prohibition. In some of the United States 
where this compulsory suppression of the Liquor Traffic 
has been the chief aim and effort of well-intentioned philan- 
thropists, the result has been — firstly, that in many places 
neither the public nor even the police can be relied upon 
to enforce such a law ; and, secondly, — and this is still more 
noteworthy — that in proportion as literal enforcement has 
been secured, there has been, in general, a collateral eva- 
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sion of the spirit of the law by the establishment of 
a large and increasing number of private drinking 
dubs. 

In 1888, in the prohibition State of Rhode Island, the 
"Providence Journal" published statistics showing that 
there were then 125 more houses in that city for the sale 
of liquor than luider the previous law of license regula- 
tion. And in the summer of 1887, a New York journal — 
The Foiic^— edited in the interests of the prohibition party, 
published, amongst other similar letters, a communication 
from a teetotal lecturer, the Rev. Alonzo F. Abbott, bf 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., describing the disappointment and 
disgust which he had felt, during a recent journey through 
Maine, where he found a large amount of drunkenness 
fostered by wide-spread and popular evasions of the " Pro- 
hibitory Law." In one town in that State he observed 
more than 200 private drinking clubs. These houses are 
locally named " Reform Clubs/' and Mr. Abbott stated that 
they were very common in Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine, each of which States has a " Prohibitory Law." He 
added these suggestive words : " If any Prohibitionist who 
has been accustomed to look to the State of Maine as the 
Mecca and perfection of Prohibitoiy legislation, should 
visit that State and examine the condition of some of its 
principal cities, he would be as painfully disappointed as 
was the great German Reformer, on the occasion of his 
famous visit to Rome. Instead of communities, in which 
the use of intoxicating liquor, with its frightful effects, is 
unknown, he would see quite as much drunkenness on the 
streets, and find fully as many dramshops as he would in 
other parts of the country." This, it is to be noted, 
was a testimony borne in a leading Prohibitionist paper in 
America. And it is but one amongst many others of similar 
import. 

Even the most eminent American Prohibitionist, General 
Neal Dow, admitted in 1888, in a letter to the Independent 
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newspaper (U.S.), that in Portland, Maine, there were some 
fifty " low dens " for the sale of liquor. 

And further, it is also complained, in America, in the 
interest of Teetotalism, that the Prohibition movement has 
seriously injured and delayed the progress of Temperance 
by largely absorbing or even discouraging philanthropic 
energies which otherwise might have been directed with 
much more success to the practical diminution of drunken- 
ness by means of moral suasion, and of efforts to supply 
cheap and good non-alcoholic refreshments, and various 
counter-attractions in place of the gin and whisky 
shops. 

In 1888 the English Foreign OflSce issued a report of 
inquiries instituted at the British Embassy, at Washington, 
U.S., in reference to the operation and effects of American 
Prohibitory Legislation. The general conclusion arrived 
at through these official investigations, was that Prohibi- 
tion has decidedly failed to attain its proposed objects ; 
whilst efforts for the restriction or regulation of the Liquor 
Traffic by means of " High License " or very heavy taxa- 
tion of the vendors had been comparatively successful 

It is not to be denied that, in a few towns and villages 
in America and Europe, such as for example Pullman, near 
Chicago, and Bessbrook in Ireland, where, through the 
power of philanthropic landlords, or other exceptional 
influence?, the sale of alcohol has been totally prevented, 
very great good has resulted. And if circumstances, or 
public opinion, more generally permitted this condition of 
things, the ensuing benefits would be immense. Just as if 
all men could be converted into saints, the consequences' 
would be unspeakably satisfactory. But human nature 
being what it is, the communities in general, who are not 
morally convinced of the value of teetotalism, will not 
suffer themselves to be compelled by law to abstain ; and 
if the attempt is made they will certainly devise means for 
the effectual evasion of such law. But when, on the other 
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hand, they become persuaded to disuse alcohol, there is 
little or no necessity for prohibition. And even where 
Prohibition has been secured for a time, or in part, it 
always depends for its first success, and wholly for its 
subsequent maintenance, upon the amount of moral suasion 
independently exerted. Thus, in Kansas, where total 
abstinence is widely popular, the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic appears to be also popular; and it is there excep- 
tionally effective. 

Moral Suasion, License Requlatiox, and Counter 

Attractions. 

It is then upon Moral Suasion and License Regulation, 
i-ather than total suppression, and also upon counter attrac- 
tions, that the great work of diminishing drunkenness can 
abne be safely based. The efficiency of Law and of Force 
in relation to this question may be best secured by limiting, 
as fai' as may be popularly possible, the number of public- 
houses in proportion to the population ; in impoaing a very 
heavy taxation upon them ; in making all debts for retailed 
liquor irrecoverable by la y ; in restricting licenses to the 
actual vendors resident upon the premises, and not granting 
them to the premises practically in perpetuity; and in 
making it an offence severely punishable to sell liquors to 
very young persons. The principle should be secured, of 
" one man one license ; " that is to say, no person should be 
permitted to own or hold mora than one house where 
alcohol may be sold. It is through such reasonable and 
comparatively practical means as these that the powers of 
compulsion may be safely applied to restrain, as far as 
can be popularly clone, the excessive supply of intoxicating 
drinks. 

The liquor traffic mainly depends upon the public rather 
than the publicans. Until the former are persuaded and 
willing to restrict their own use, or abuse, of alcohol, they 
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will certainly secure publicans to serve them. The latter 
are then sure to be found ; if not in one way, then in 
another. It is a truism that the demand must be primarily 
influenced. Then the suppjy will be also modified. But 
it is radically unwise to direct attention primarily to 
the secondary agents, rather than to their masters, the 
sovereign public. Norway, which was formerly one of the 
most drunken countries in Europe, has of late years become 
an exemplary temperate nation, or at least comparatively so. 
The reason is that the sale of alcohol, and the proportion of 
its vendors, have been placed under the control of the 
actual general wish of the population in each district. 

In Great Britain, of late years, much progress in pro- 
moting temperance has been made by the happy combina- 
tion of personal example, moral suasion, and an increasing 
provision (especially upon a profitable and self-supporting 
basis) of establishments for the sale of non-alcoholic 
refreshments of good and attractive quality, as distin- 
guished from the slops and rubbish which used to charac- 
terise the commissariat department of many, if not most, 
of the " Temperance Hotels." 

But even in England, so far as mere Prohibitory Law 
has been approximately called into action, it has already 
developed a most pernicious form of evasion. For just in 
proportion as legislation has attempted the intrinsically 
excellent object of the prevention of the sale of alcohol, 
during Sundays and after certain hours at night, there 
have simultaneously started into existence thousands of 
Private Drinking Clubs, where, without the regulations 
and police supervision imposed upon ordinary inns, intoxi- 
cating liquors may be indulged in without stint all day 
and all night throughout the week. Some of these 
" clubs " are quiet and orderly ; but unquestionably many 
of them are pests to the neighbourhood. A Middlesex 
magistrate recently described one of them as a " den of 
thieves." There is nothing to prevent many of them from 
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becoming the haunts of the vilest men and women. For 
instance^ at a certain Midland town, recently, a policeman 
in plain clothes, as a private visitor to one of these houses, 
witnessed in the back premises, a series of acts of the 
grossest immorality. On the other hand, clubs where (as 
in the case of a very successful and useful one for working 
Jews and Jewesses, in East London) the sale of alcoholic 
liquors has been prohibited by the managers, have become 
very helpful institutions to the happiness and prosperity of 
the classes for whom they were established. 

Mere legal Prohibition of the Liquor TraflBc in its totality 
tends to defeat its own object, through its encouragements 
to political and personal dishonesty. And in this 
way, as to political dishonesty. It has happened again 
and again in America, that certain parties, or cliques, 
have thus bargained with the Prohibitionists, " If you will 
vote for our men, or for our place-hunters, we will vote 
in turn for Prohibition." When such agreements have 
been accepted, and some sort of Prohibition measure 
carried, in consequence, by nominal " Law,*' the thousands 
who voted, merely on party grounds, have, either willingly 
or from sheer indifference, supported the wholesale evasion 
and virtual nullification of the legislation in which they 
had previously acquiesced. But such action always has 
been, and always will be, fatal to the power of law. What 
is likely to be the popular respect for, or obedience to 
"Prohibition" law, when the very constables or police 
appointed to enforce it, are known freely to indulge in 
alcohol, and to carry about bottles of spirits with them ? 
But this appears to be the case in various places in 
America. Even Sir Wilfrid Lawson adduced, in Parlia- 
ment, in 1888, as an illustration of innumerable other 
American " Prohibitionists," a certain New Englander, 
who, in answer to a question, replied, " Yes, I'm in favour 
of the Maine Liquor Law; but I*m against its enforcement ! " 

The danger of personal dishonesty, or at least of gross 
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inconsistency, results from the tendency of Prohibitionists, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, to enlist in their ranks, as 
adherents, individuals who, without being abstainers them- 
selves from alcohol, clamour for legal powers and penalties 
to compel others to become such. Even the great 
"United Kingdom Alliance for the Total Suppression of 
the Liquor TraflBc,'' receives into its membership people 
who are not teetotallers, but who demand to be, by law, 
permitted to prohibit others from drinking liquors which 
they themselves enjoy and refuse to relinquish ! What can 
be said for the consistency of such persons ? 

In regard to all great moral Reforms, it needs to be 
repeated : — Force is but a very subordinate remedy at the 
best. The law is weak in comparison with the power of 
the Churches, and the personal example and work of their 
individual labourers, and a chief reliance on preventive 
rather than repressive influences. The conditions of 
advancement in all good movements must stiU, for the 
most part, be characterised by the heart-reaching, and 
often gradual, action of " the Kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ." Empirics may point to other modes, but 
this grand ancient basis of true progress must again and 
again be returned to. To " overcome evil with good " must 
always involve, for its chief lines of operation, a recourse 
to moral and spiritual, rather than to physical, constraints 
and restraints. 

Hope and Fear. 

A sacred precept ordains, " What God hath joined to- 
gether let not man put asunder." This may further be 
accepted in its relation to the necessity of arrangements, in 
social and penal systems, for the simultaneous double 
influence of hope and fear, of reward and punishment. 
But how often, and how generally, have the elements of 
hope and reward been neglected, whilst the powers of fear 
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and punishment, valuable as they are, have been too 
exclusively relied on. Here, again, the avoidance of such 
divorce needs strict practical regard. The penal systems of 
Bentham, Maconochie, Barwick Baker, Crofton, Obermaier, 
Rumford, Brockway, Brinkerhof and others, were by no 
means perfect. But they attained a certain measure of 
special success, in so far as they gave prominence to the 
animating forces of reward and hope. In the old fable of 
the contending wind and sunshine, the warm and genial 
glow of the latter was found to be much more powerful 
than the chill violence of the former. Yet, in their respec- 
tive provinces, both sunshine and wind, as also rewards and 
punishments, are each necessary. 

§ 

State and Individual Action. 

Another pair of co-ordinate activities which should not 
be divorced, are those of central and local, of State and 
individual, energy. There is a work for each, which 
neither, alone, can perform, but which is essential for the 
community. The main function of the State is to protect 
and facilitate individual well-doing. Beyond this, its inter- 
ference is often mischievous. In view of the terrible wars, 
persecutions, murders, jobbery and waste, which, in almost 
every age, have characterized Governments, it is obvious 
that State-action may be as potent for evil as for good. 
Whereas the influences of religion and morality have, at all 
periods, mainly flowed upon the world through individual 
action; through the Prophet, the Preacher, the Philan- 
thropist, the Author, the Philosopher, acting either one by 
one, or in voluntaiy union, and more often effecting their 
reforms in spite of the opposition of the State, than by its 
encouragement. For example, in regard to improvements 
in Prison Discipline in particular, the chief impulses have 
originated, in noteworthy degree, with private individuals, 
such as John Howard, Sarah Martin, Elizabeth Fiy, Sir 
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Fowell Buxton, Dr. Wichem, Thomas Eddy, Jeremy 
Bentham, and many other good men and women, whose 
influence has stimulated official and legislative activity. 

There is a peculiar and almost inevitable tendency to 
indoletiee and inertia in State functionaries as such, unless 
stimulated by the constant vigilance and criticism of the 
public and by private rivalry. The temptation is extreme, 
on the part of Government officials in every land, just to 
enjoy their honours and draw their salaries, with as little 
exertion as possible, outside the easy beaten tracks and tho 
grooves of precedent. 

On the other hand, the best intentioned effi)rts of indi- 
vidual and merely local reformers, are apt to remain 
imperfect, or unsystematic, for want of that regulating 
assistance and encouragement, which it is in the special 
power of the State, or central Government to furnish. 

Individual effijrts must necessarily be slow and gradual 
in their operation. Hence they are apt to be unduly 
despised and under-estimated by the public, who, iu their 
impatience, cry out for the more hasty action of Govern- 
ments. But it has been repeatedly observed that as the 
Lord Jesus Christ sent out His disciples, two and two, on 
foot, to discharge their mission in humble perseverance, so, 
in all subsequent ages, the great bulk and mass of philan- 
thropic, or religious work, has had to be wrought out, in 
similarly patient detail, and as at a footpace. Nevertheless, 
great results have followed the aggregate of such efforts ; 
works often comparable, in magnitude, to the vast coral 
reefs, wrought, grain by grain, by the patient insects of 
the deep. The powers of States and Governments are but 
weak, for the accomplishment of those universally easential 
moral reforms which require, for their success, the persistent 
labour of individual effort and personal virtues. 

Physical force can check, or temporarily restrain, various 
forms of evil ; but sometimes at the cost of rendering them 
still more intense and permanent. It is the force of gentle- 
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ness, of patience, of persuasion and of religion, which can 
radically destroy wicked dispositions and feelings. But 
this is by far the more arduous work. 



A Third Great Principle. 

Thirdly, AN EVER VIGILANT HESFTATION AS TO THE 
ACXJEPTANCE OF FASHIONABLE DOGMAS OR POPULAR CON- 
CLUSIONS, IS REQXnSITE. 

The Vox popnli is by no means necessarily, the Vox Dei, 
in philanthropic and penal matters, any more than in 
general politics. Sometimes it is the very reverse. Neither 
are the ideas in favour amongst fashionable and influential 
circles, therefore infallible. Nor does truth necessarily 
dwell amongst majorities ; on the contrary, it is often to be 
found on the side of unpopular minorities. 

As Dante says : — 

" FaU often bends, 
Current opinion in the false direction, 
And then the feelings bind the intellect.*' 

Modem experience has proved that republics and demo- 
cratic majorities are just as ready as arbitrary kings, to 
rush into foolish wars, or to insist upon unwise legislation, 
to the detriment of the community. 

The jocular monarch, Charles II. of England, is said to 
have propounded, with apparent seriousness, before the 
philosophers of the " Royal Society," the question, " Why 
is it that a dead fish is heavier than a living one ? " Some 
of the loyal sages, hastily assuming that a monarch's 
dictum, even on science, must be true, adduced various 
reasons which appeared to them to afford a solution of the 
difliculty. At length a shrewder thinker quietly asked, 
" But is it actually the case, your Majesty, that a dead fish 
is the heavier ? " " Ah, my friend," replied the king, " now 
you are on the right track." Similarly, both current 
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popular assumptions, and also Ministerial or Pariiainentary 
Statements, and especially the statistical reports emanating 
from Governments and State Departments, should always 
be critically examined, if the attainment of truth is desired; 
for even these are often apt to mislead. 

There are various widely accepted conclusions which 
only need real investigation, in order to prove their un- 
wisdom : as, for instance, the too generally supported 
axiom that mere secular instruction mainly constitutes 
Education. There is no doubt but that Education, in its 
true meaning, as including especially the patient training 
to habits, not only of study, but also of industry, of 
morality, and of godliness, is a most essential and efficient 
means of promoting the happiness of the people, and 
preventing vice, crime and pauperism. But mere instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic and so forth, if unaccom- 
panied by due attention to the other constituent parts of 
education, may develop the ignorant and comparatively 
harmless idler, into the cunning and dangerous thief or 
defrauder. It has been made a matter of complaint, by 
some of the highest Police authorities in Great Britain, that 
since the establishment of public compulsory "Board 
School " teaching, there has been created a more dangerous 
and unmanageable type of juvenile criminals than formerly. 
It is, at the same time,xidmitted, that inasmuch as, in many 
of these schools, the religious and moral elements have not 
been lost eight off, a large measure of good has also 
resulted. The statistics of German and American prisons 
prove that a very general diffusion of secular instruction 
amongst the populations, is found in connection with a 
great increase in the number of offences and imprisonments. 
** Knowledge is power " — but for evil, as well as for good. 
The Devil and his instruments are characterised by 
intelligence ; though it is utterly perverted in its objects. 
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Current Popular Errors as to Imprisonment, and 

Prison Labour. 

The subject of Prisons, also, is a matter on which pre- 
valent official and popular conclusions require critical 
examination. The special efficacy of prolonged Imprison- 
ments, as a means of repressing crime, has been enormously 
over estimated, in most countries, and not least in England. 
Yet it can be shown that more efficient means of diminishing 
offences are to be found, in a combination of magisterial 
and philanthropic activity, with a vigilant but merciful 
Police Supervision. By such a course, the county of 
Gloucester was able, in a period of forty years, to 
abolish six out of its seven jails, and to reduce its 
daily average of prisoners by a very large percentage. 
Like results would follow similar modes of action, if adopted 
in other localities. 

Also, in connection with Prisons, the question of the 
Remunerative Labour of their inmates is a subject of two 
widely diffused popular fallacies, in opposite directions. 

On the one hand, many persons object to teaching 
prisoners trades and useful occupations, or to employing 
them in profitable industry, on the ground that they are 
thus placed in unfair competition with the honest workers 
outside. But it is precisely because they have not already 
competed, in the ranks of honest industry, that they have 
become criminals. And until they are induced, or com- 
pelled, thus to earn their livelihood, by labour, they will 
remain a far heavier tax upon the public, than the very 
worst forms of industrial competition could involve. The 
respectable tax-payers have to support prisoners, like a 
dead weight upon their shoulders, unless the latter are 
obliged to earn their own living, as far as possible. And 
further, unless they are discharged from incarceration under 
circumstances which admit of a reasonable prospect of their 
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finding employment, they will again inflict injury and 
expense upon the the virtuous portion of the community. 
An idle prisoner, or criminal, is a very costly nuisance. 
An English convict lately remarked to a fellow-prisoner, 
" I have been convicted seven times ; but I won't work. 
By the last robbery I gained £450; and when I am dis- 
charged, I will have another go at it." Hence the public 
cannot afford to encourage such lazy villains in their idle- 
ness and crime. And at most, the competition of prison 
with free labour is almost infinitesimal. For the propor- 
tion of prisoners to the free population is, happily, small in 
all nations. In Great Britain there is not, on the average, 
so much as one prisoner to every thousand of the outside 
population. In a very few instances, where a majority of 
the prisoners have been concentrated upon a single 
industry, such as mat-making or shoemaking, some small 
(though for the most part imaginary) inconvenience may 
have been caused to a few free workers. But generally 
speaking, the objection to profitable prison industry is 
either unfounded, or "penny wise and pound foolish." 

Of a similar nature, and in opposition to real economy, 
is the other popular extreme of making the immediate 
profitable results of prison labour the primary or exclusive 
object to be aimed at. This has been especially observable 
in some of the American States, where, in certain instances, 
their prisons have been rendered entirely self-supporting. 
Such a result is secured by leasing the criminals to con- 
tractors and working them, either in out-door gangs, as 
usually in the Southern States, or in crowded workshops, 
as in the North. In both cases the corruption and evil 
which are thus fostered tend to perpetuate vice, and to 
render the jails themselves the very nurseries of further 
crime. It has been remarked that, both in the United 
States and in France, the jail workshops, with their 
cheerful associated labour, tend to keep the prison popula- 
tion permanently numerous, and, on the whole, decidedly 
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on the increase. Whereas, the more deterrent, more refor- 
matory, but more immediately costly conditions of cellular 
separation, though less favourable to rapid profits from 
labour, are yet far cheaper in the end, for they tend to 
keep down the ultimate number of prisoners. It has been 
well remarked that the main object of a prison is to be 
empty. And the most certain test of the efficiency of any 
penal system is the ultimate continued diminution of 
offences throughout the community. This is a far more reli- 
able criterion than either the amount of prison earnings, 
or even the percentage of prisoners known to be reclaimed. 

The Principle of Justice — Divine and Hu^ian. 

A further great essential principle is Justice — Justice 
with the level scales ; the fair weighing of both sides of 
every matter, and of the claims of each party. How often 
is the sacred name of Justice applied to a one-sided severity, 
or to a partial regard to one class of persons, whilst the 
eyes are kept blind to the rights or circumstances of 
another class ! For example, how disproportionately favour- 
able is the Legislation of most countries to the assumed 
Rights of Property, as compared with the laws in regard 
to the collateral, and greater Moral Rights of the com- 
munity, including the very poorest. Whilst much poverty 
is self-created, a large proportion of it is the inevitable 
result of social or hereditary causes, uncontrollable by the 
suffei'er. Sharp deterrence is just and necessary for wilful 
offenders, and for the voluntarily lazy and improvident. 
But discriminating mercy and fraternal help are due to 
our fellow-creatures under privation, and even under trans- 
gression, in so far as their circumstances are occasioned by 
the faults or misfortunes of others. In avoiding one 
extreme, we must also seek to keep clear of the other. 

Justice may briefly be defined as the " Golden Rule " in 
practice, and as exercised, not only as regards individuals, 
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but also nations. It is even a duty towards dumb animals, 
which have been created by God, and both hence and 
otherwise have claims upon human mercy and considera- 
tion. But how much more important are the claims of 
men themselves, however degraded, upon the mercy of 
their fellows, inasmuch as they are all members of that 
world of humanity so loved by God that He gave Himself 
for it, through the Incarnation, in His only begotten Son. 
In Christ, also, as the second and greater " Adam,'* we may 
trustfully hope for an ultimately effectual just recognition 
by God of that natural frailty and inherent indisposition to 
self-denying duty, unicersally inherited by mankind from 
their first Parents. For, with all reverence, it may be 
held that every man has claims upon God's justice, here or 
hereafter, equally with those which the Divine rectitude 
may have upon humanity. It has been wonderfully over- 
looked or ignored by theologians, especially by such rigid 
souls as Augustine, Calvin, and the Puritans, that inasmuch 
as the so-called " Fall " in the First Adam has, by natural 
inheritance, most materially influenced all men everywhere, 
quite independently of their own choice or original volition, 
therefore it may reasonably be hoped that the Divine justice 
and love will ultimately render the blessings of salvation 
through Clirist, the Second Adam, equally universal. 

One book of the Bible, the Epistle to the Romans, 
specially describes the Divine justice or righteousness, as 
promotive of human virtue ; more particularly in the second, 
fifth, and eleventh chapters. From these and other portions 
of Holy Scripture, we learn that God " will render to every 
man according to his deeds," with a grandly overflowing 
redundance of final blessing upon every humble eflfort for 
good, and with a solemnly certain retribution for every evil 
action. ** For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap." As Ary Scheflfer has so finely set forth in picture, 
so, likewise, St. Paul describes Christ as both the intensely 
sympathising Consoler and majestic Recompenser of the 
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world. The most minute services of love, comparable to 
the "cup of cold water/' given in His name, will be 
rewarded by Him most munificently. All virtuous 
attempts will be also liberally regarded, in view of the 
sincerity of their motive and independently of their 
temporary or partial failure or attainment. 

On the other hand, we may perhaps gather that every 
drop of every cup of suflering and woe which (if not 
followed by the sincerest repentance and by human expia- 
tion so far as possible) any person has ever wilfully in- 
flicted upon another, or even upon a dumb animal, will 
have to be proportionately requited by God, but for 
ultimately gracious purposes, both of personal restora- 
tion and external example. Perhaps, and even pro- 
bably, such horrible wretches as the Mediaeval Inquisitors, 
the Duke of Alva, Henry the Eighth, Robespierre, and all 
others who have deliberately plagued mankind with per- 
secutions, aggressive wars, or other cruelties, may hereafter 
have to endure a long continuance of retributive misery, 
bearing a justly definite relation, in intensity and amount, 
to all the agonies ever inflicted by themselves upon their 
thousands of victims. In view of the right claims and 
needed moral effect of justice, even the most merciful 
hearts may dwell with deep satisfaction upon the prospect 
of such a process, for such miscreants, if only it may be 
made to subserve, in the end, a profound completeness of 
purifying and elevating influence, resulting, after such age- 
lasting, or "aeonian" punishment, in absolutely perfect 
repentance, contrition, reverence, humility and devotion, to 
be then, and then only, followed by blessed experiences of 
endless developments of righteousness and joy, with all 
other and long previously purified beings, in the grand 
beauty of Christ's immortal presence and Kingdom. 

Thus all the awful threatenings of the Bible to the 
wicked, as fairly interpreted, may be strictly enforced, 
compatibly with the final and ineffably glorious fulfilment 
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of all the promises and declarations of God's boundless 
love. " For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive," happily, at last. So also may the 
long ages of mysterious pain and sin, in the world's history, 
be ultimately compensated and over-ruled for the im- 
measurable blessing and eternal education of the race, as 
a whole. 

The originally current meanings of Scripture terms and 
phraseology, together with the best instincts of the human 
soul, the eloquent analogies of nature, and the noblest con- 
ceptions of Divine goodness, all encourage such a trust, 
which reconciles the most impressive justice with infinite 
mercy, and which eminently tends to produce a practical 
dread of sin and crime, whilst affording the most animating 
encouragements to xdrtue and the most consoling hopes, 
amidst present sorrows and perplexities. 

Thus may God Himself ultimately overcome all evil with 
good, and finally destroy it in the divinest way, by con- 
verting every opposing soul into a profoimdly reverent and 
loving votary. And this, too, without any sacrifice of 
equitable demand, without any confusion of right with 
wrong, and without the slightest encouragement to indolent 
neglect, or to presumptuous sin. Such, we may trust, will 
be the final triumph and unlimited extent of the glorious 
justice of the all-loving Father and Ruler of the Universe. 

The educational and elevating developments of mankind 
are carried on not so much by the discipline of force, even 
Divine force, as by the moral persuasions and holy incite- 
ments of personal goodness ; and we may expect the eternal 
progress of the race to be administered on similar laws and 
principles. 

Of course, in view of the various conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the Bible, even by the best of men, it does not become 
anyone to dogmatize positively on this subject. There is 
legitimate scope for much diversity of conclusion. Many 
good men believe that the unrepentant wicked will be 
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raised again hereafter to be punished by annihilation.' 
And unquestionably, many Biblical declarations, relative 
to their being "reserved" for final retribution, or for 
everlasting "destruction" and "death," afford grounds 
for such an opinion. And our Saviour referred to God's 
power even to " destroy " the soul itself. Nevertheless 
the minimum of difficulty and the maximum of moral 
suitability and of regard to the ultimate Divine glory, 
appear to favour a hope of the final restoration, the eternal 
happy development of every human being, in conjunction, 
both with a most exact satisfaction for all evil, and with 
an ultimately superabounding love and grace, through the 
Risen Christ, for all, for ever. 

In reference to present human dealings with offenders 
against the laws and rights of the community, it is a 
primary matter of justice that these shall be restrained 
and discouraged from continuing in crime, by means of a 
merciful severity, and by a gradual cumulation of penalties 
certain, but not too heavy. On the other hand, the general 
circumstances and antecedents of the offender are, in fair- 
ness to him, deserving of practical consideration ; as, for 
example, whether he has been driven to crime by powerful 
hereditary impulses and passions, in combination with 
ignorance, privation, and neglect, especially parental and 
social neglect. If the Law has also permitted such persons 
to be subjected to excessive temptations, as, for example, 
from a disproportionate abundance of licensed facilities for 
drunkenness or other vice, the law-makers and the com-, 
munity are themselves partially responsible for the effects 
thas produced The writer, in visiting an English prison, 
was struck with the remark of a veteran warder who 
spoke of the heartless inconsiderateness of a large section of 
the public towards the more unfortunate class of offenders. 
He said, " People are apt to exclaim, on seeing, for instance, 
a lad in jail, * Tlie young rascal ! he has wickedness im- 
printed on his face ; it is a good thing to punish him sharply,' " 
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" Well, perhaps so," the warder would remark, in reply to 
such an observation ; " but fet us remember that the lad 
(like many of his class) is the son of parents, both of whom 
were thieves and drunkards ; both of whom deserted him ; 
that he had no home ; no early training in virtue ; that he 
usually found a bed under arches, or on doorsteps, in holes 
and comers of the city, until the police-cell, or the work- 
house, or the prison received him into comparative luxury, 
though accompanied by restraints hateful to his wild habits." 
For such an one, justice demands a prolonged training to 
self-supporting industry, if possible, at some expense to his 
parents, if otherwise, at the cost of the State, which also 
has, in some measure probably, neglected him or his pro- 
genitors. 

Again, as to the pauper ; he, too, may have fought the 
battle of life against a heavy over-weight of disadvantage, 
from miserable parentage, hereditary incapacity or disease, 
or both ; and in a wretched home, perhaps a " hell upon 
earth," with a bad example on the part of those around 
him, as to intemperance and vice. If having the offer of 
labour, he refuses it, then it is just to let him suffer, either 
punishment, or sharp privation. But he should be enabled 
to procure, somewhere and somehow, an opportunity of at 
least escaping starvation. The English Poor Law, by its 
offer of admission to the workhouse, secures this ; though 
sometimes by granting it without first affording sufficient 
inducements to thrift and self-help. The Dutch and 
German Agricultural "Colonies," and the Bremen work- 
house, for furnishing occupations at low wages, afford 
interesting modes of operation, though on a very limited 
scale. Count Rumford's plan of compulsory industry, 
for mendicants and paupers in Bavaria, was also a decidedly 
successful and instructive experiment, illustrating the 
needful combination of merciful justice with beneficent 
deterrence for the idle or thriftless. 

To how many criminals, in our own day, are applicable 
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the words recorded of the wretched Judean king, Ahaziah, 
son of the cruel idolatress Athaliah, — ** For his mother was 
his counsellor to do wickedly.'* By natural constitution, a 
mother's influence is pre-eminently powerful, whether for 
good or for ilL Hence those who have had bad maternal 
training are thereby entitled to a specially merciful regard 
in the retribution, or correction, of their consequent mis- 
deeds. An eminent writer, Cardinal Manning, has, in a 
popular review, lately put forth a plea even for the 
so-caUed, " worthless " members of the community, in so far 
as their hereditary and unfortunate privations have con- 
stituted them such For in such degree, simple justice 
actually entitles these to some measure of charitable con- 
sideration and wise assistance, from the more favoured 
sections of society. 

How much of the vice and crime of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and other crowded cities arises, almost by sheer irresistible 
necessity, from the shocking crowding of whole families 
into single rooms, or houses of a single room, — the sole scene 
of birth, wedlock and death, feeding, living, and sleeping. 
Yet near some of these cities, thousands of fair acres 
are permanently kept waste, for the enjoyment of a few 
sportsmen. Is not this a grave injustice towards men 
and towards God? When will Scotland, in particular, 
rouse herself and deliver her poorest population from 
such terrible evils of criminal over-crowding and cruelly 
locked land ? 

The severity of penalty and the rigour of discipline 
should be everywhere qualified by just consideration ; and 
also by the fact that honour is due to all men, by reason 
of the intrinsic worth of each soul gifted wdth a capa- 
city for immortal life, and endless moral development. 
Each acorn on a forest path, bears within it the poten- 
tiality of a century-Uving oak. So the basest of men, 
the most degraded of women, for all of whom Christ 
has lived, died and risen, may, through the power of His 
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Gospel, be purified into saintly excellence. Even the once 
diabolical King Manasseh of Judah, ultimately became 
prayerfully and practically repentant. From Mary Mag- 
dalen, her seven possessing devils were eflectually expellwi 
by the Holy Christ. So, through Divine Grace and patient 
human effort, sinners of any guilt and dye may be led 
to virtue. Even these can never be justly divested of a 
certain claim to honour, on account of God*s relation to 
them and their potential immortal restoration. As Dr. W. 
Ellery Channing has well remarked, "Christianity indeed 
^ves us a deeper, keener feeling of the guilt of mankind 
than any other religion. But it does not speak of this as 
indissolubly bound up with the soul, but as a temporary 
stain which it calls us to wash away. Its greatest doctrine 
is that the lost are recoverable, that the most fallen may 
rise, and that there is no height of purity, power, felicity, 
in the universe, to which the guiltiest mind, may not, 
through penitence, attain.*' 

Godliness the Chief Principle. 

Beyond all other fundamental principles for the dimi- 
nution or restoration of criminals, TRUE GODLINESS IS THE 

STRONGEST. 

The mighty powers of evil passions and the immense 
inertia of indifference can only be effectually combated by 
forces which are still more potent ; those of the love of God 
in Christ, and the hopes and fears of eternity. The experi- 
ence of the general history of humanity, shows that the 
greatest success in the reclamation of lives from evil, has 
been acliieved by this power of Divine love. 

Yet much has been authoritatively promulgated in 
Christ's name, which has been singularly opposed to His 
example and precepts. He Himself laid down, for all time, 
the simple but decisive test of true Christianity — " By this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have loVe 
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one to another." And His Apostle showed the real fruits 
and t^sts of His Holy Spirit to be " Love, joy, peace ; long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness; faith, meekness, temper- 
ance." 

Further, it is of essential importance to all communities 
and individuals, that the Divine declarations of what is a 
truly just retribution or reward, in a future state should 
be earnestly regarded. For these furnish a sustaining 
encouragement to right doers, however unknown amongst 
their fellow men, arising from the well grounded hope, that 
there awaits them an eternity of joy and congenial activity 
in the Heaven of Christ's personal presence ; in association 
with the beloved relations and friends of a former life, and 
with the good and wise of all ages ; in grand missions of 
Divine beneficence, and in vast extensions of knowledge 
and power. Such justly founded hopes of imending bless- 
ings convey a powerful stimulus to patient obedience, and 
to loyal service to God, by promoting the best interests of 
His human and brute creation. 

On the other hand, strong restraints from wrong-doing, 
from cruelty, from indifference, from impurity, are to be 
found in a sense of the necessity of having hereafter to 
meet the judgment of a God of awful purity and power, 
irresistibly hostile to deliberate transgression, though ready 
to forgive all past sins on sincere repentance through 
the law- honouring justification and affection-winning power 
of Christ's most precious Blood. For through His own 
incarnation and voluntary sacrifice "He tasted death 
for every man," and thus for evermore rendered it con- 
sistent even with immaculate Divine sanctity, to pardon 
the sinner, on returning to God, who is at once a Being 
of unfathomable mercy and of irreconcilable hatred of 
evil. 

Pre-eminently, God is Love. Love is the disposition, 
both in the Deity and in man, which regards and encou- 
rages the favourable features and the good capacities of 
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others. The Lord beholds, in His poor human family — 
even in the lowest and weakest of them — capacities of 
infinite development, and the possibility of immortal life in 
Christ. He knows thoroughly and sympathisingly, that 
the hereditary tendencies of mankind to evil, and the 
accumulated power of habit, operating through hundreds 
of generations of frailty and ignorance, from the first 
Adam's days to our own, impart a peculiar and vastly 
additional value and interest to the faintest efforts of resist- 
ance to such mighty antagonism. The struggles of a sin- 
burdened soul after righteousness, even if only partially 
successful at the time, may be more honourable and more 
fruitful for the development of eternal goodness than the 
perfect but easier obedience of possibly untempted angels. 
And if the noblest feelings on earth are the self-sacrificing 
love of a mother, and the pitying compassion of a father, 
it was naturally and reasonably to be expected that God, 
the great archetypal Father and Mother in one, would at 
some time and in some manner, show forth to the very 
uttermost, even in infinite degree, His own perfections, 
also, of parental love. This necessarily involved a miracle of 
condescension, w^hich chose for its channel the vast descent 
of the Incarnation — the measureless self-denial of God s 
own Spirit in Christ, and upon the Cross — resulting in the 
triumphs of His Resurrection and Ascension, to be followed 
by His second Advent, as the visible King, and glory of 
His redeemed Church. But He declares the certainty of 
irresistible chastisements upon those beings, w^ho, after 
really fair opportunities of knowing His love and goodness, 
shall have wilfully disobeyed or deliberately disregarded 
His sovereign grace. 

The temporary existence of evil is probably, and even 
evidently, an essential condition for the final victories of 
Divine Love, and for God's grand purposes of the moral 
education of the human race throughout time and eternity. 
If there was no evil to combat, where would be the scope 
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for moral growth, and where would be the possibility of 
the development of righteous strength and overcoming 
power ? Adam and Eve in a Paradise, continuously free 
from temptation, must have remained mere adult babes 
as to the real might and worth of goodness. 

The Supreme declares Himself to be absolutely holy — a 
Being of spotless and crystalline purity. He is irrecon- 
cilably opposed to sin, whether in the smallest or greatest 
degree. And He is eternally destructive of it. For " our 
€rod is a consuming fire," and, as such, declares that He will 
ultimately overcome every contrary influence. Christ is 
promised to come again, in loving majesty to rule His 
people. But His Advent was also prophesied to be as 
•' with refiner 8 fire and fuller's soap," — that is to say, most 
searchingly and unsparingly corrective. 

These motives of hope and fear towards God have a po- 
tency over the Philanthropist, the Missionary, the Editor, 
the Prison-Officer (whether principal or subordinate), over 
the managers of the Poor-house, the Orphanage, the Hospital, 
which no commands of mere earthly Monarchs or Govern- 
ments can possess. All mortal powers and rulers will soon, 
as shadows, pass away ; and meanwhile they can be easily 
disobeyed and deceived. But the Eternal God sees every 
action, however secret ; knows every motive and thought, 
even the inmost; appreciates every humble kindness to 
man or beast, and will finally reward and judge the whole 
with unerring justice and irresistible power. 

The smallest services of grateful love, and even the appa- 
rently or temporarily unsuccessful efforts of His children, 
will secure His ultimate recognition and reward. And, on 
the other hand, every act of cruelty and of deliberate 
wickedness, will as surely come up for remembrance here- 
after, before the just judgment seat of Christ. For God 
is indeed most mercifully just to the Christian, to the Jew, 
to the Pagan. And through the infinite merits, and repre- 
sentative or substitutionary sufferings of His own glorious 
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Incarnation, whereby the majesty of the moral law, of 
the Sovereign of the Universe, is adequately upheld. He 
offers pardon for all repented sin, and abundantly bestows 
the visitations of His Holy Spirit in the hearts of men, 
and promises reward and final acceptance to the virtuous 
of all ages, even amongst those who have npt enjoyed the 
superior advantages of a preached Gospel, or of the Bible 
revelations of His love. 

Such certain first principles of the Divine claims — such 
eternal grounds for hope, reverent affection, and fear — are 
the truest foundations of civil society. They ai'e mighty 
where the transitory rulers of the world are weak ; and 
they are infinitely more penetrating in their application, 
and more far-reaching in their issues, than anything that 
human legislation can devise. They are the great motives 
furnished by the Gospel, which is the power of God unto 
salvation, both for individuals and communities ; inasmuch 
as it places men s souls in contact with the influences of 
eternity, and of the Supreme goodness. 

It was the characteristic contribution of Elizabeth Fry, 
and her colleagues the BuxTONS, GuRNEYS, and others, to 
modem prison reform, that they perseveringly urged the 
extensive introduction of Scriptural knowledge amongst the 
inmates and officers of penal and reformatory establishments. 
There still remains, not only in many such institutions, but 
amongst large sections of the populations throughout the 
world, an urgent need for more habitual regard to the 
Inspired Message of God's redeeming love to man — a gift 
equally indispensable for the help of the virtuous and of 
the offending elements of all human society. 

M. TscHUDi, the Director of a Swiss Reformatory, has 
well remarked, that ** It is for want of the fear of the Lord 
that criminals are what they are. And for this very reason 
it is our bounden duty to instruct them in those religious 
principles which have too often been withheld from them ; 
for it is only in the sunshine of religion that good feelings 
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glow, and that the flowers of the Christian virtues unfold 
themselves. ' Mere phrases ! ' exclaims the man of the 
world. Very well. But let any one attempt the reform 
of depraved persons, mthatU having recourse to religious 
influence, and it will be practically proved that the results 
will be very unsatisfactory." 

There is a striking passage in the Life of the Rev. John 
Clay, where he describes his own observations of the 
impression sometimes produced by preaching the Gospel 
judiciously to criminals. He says: "The preacher may 
speak of heaven ; but those men cannot understand 
him. They know of no happiness beyond gross, foul, 
animal indulgence. The preacher may speak of hell ; and 
they will wince. It would be terrible if true. But is it 
true ? They harden themselves and won't believe it. But 
now let him preach Christ crucified ; and mark the effect 
of his preaching, as, in vivid, strong words, he tells the 
story of that Life and that Death, the story of that Friday 
morning at Calvary. Watch those men's faces, brutalised 
by years of selfishness and lust and gross ignorance. 
Gleams of intelligence and better feeling pass athwart their 
features. That strange, novel idea of God having actually 
suffered, to save them from suffering, astounds and bewilders 
them. Vaguely and dimly they begin to feel that they 
ought, they must, they will, love this Jesus, who has so 
loved them. They feel that they should like to do, to 
suffer, something to prove their love. The old self-love is 
shaken ; the new life from God is stirring within them ; 
and when those men go back to their cells they kneel down, 
and in their half-dumb, inarticulate fashion, gasp out a 
prayer." (Life, p. 203.) 

Scriptural religion is a chief principle of all social pro- 
gress, both for the worse and the better elements of the 
community, because it is most potent in producing the best 
forms of citizenship. Yet some persons who profess a 
regard for Science, at the same time manifest the strange 
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inconsistency of indifference to the claims of Christianity. 
This neglect is radically unphilosophical and unscientific ; 
because there is no department of Science which is more 
verifiable by its outward and visible results than the 
Christian System, in so far at least as its adherents prac- 
tise, as well as profess, obedience to its precepts. It remains 
to be the chief and surest basis of administrative wisdom 
and of the safety and happiness of nations. 

This is no mere dogmatic assei'tion. It is confirmed by 
all historical experience. In proportion as the simple prin- 
ciples of primitive and Scriptural religion have been prac- 
tically exemplified by any communities, they have enjoyed 
special, or at least, comparative exemption from crime and 
pauperism. For example, in New England, under the 
later and milder Puritan regime; in Pennsylvania, under 
William Penn; in Scotland, in so far as godly Presby- 
terianism has regulated its parishes and its schools ; in the 
Ban de la Roche, during Oberlin's pastorate ; in and around 
the establishments of the Catholic "Christian Brothers," and 
of the mediaeval " Brotherhoods of the Common Life " of 
Holland; in the elder Mennonite bodies in Holland, Ger- 
many, and Russia ; in the Society of Friends, or Quakers, 
" Plymouth Brethren," " Bible Christians," Baptists, and 
other sects of Great Britain and America; in the local 
influence of very many of the clergy and faithful members 
of the grand Anglican Chiu'ch, especially in recent times ; 
amongst evangelical Unitarians of the Channing school ; and 
in certain districts or counties of peculiar religious earnest- 
ness, as, for instance, Wales and Cornwall : — all these 
and such as these, have afforded genuinely scientific 
verifications of the special efiicacy of Christian principle 
amongst communities. 

And, on the other hand, other abundant historic proofs 
demonstrate that principles contrary to those of true 
Christianity bring failure and ruin to nations and peoples. 
The Atheistic basis of the French Revolution of 1789, and 
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of the Paris CJommune of 1871, were ever memorable illus- 
trations of this. The great military systems of Europe, so 
essentially anti-Christian in their influences, are afficting 
it with tremendous oppression. Similarly all political, 
social, and even ostensibly philanthropic movements, which 
disregard or ignore the primary element of godliness, are 
manifestly doomed to deceive the hopes they may have 
raised. What may be called "Radical" Reforms will 
certainly bring disaster instead of blessing, unless they are 
radically religious. Continental "Liberalism," if godless, 
will necessarily result in the most illiberal and despotic 
infringements of the natural and holiest Rights of Man. 
And the intelligent party of German Progress ("Fort- 
schritt**) must inevitably tend to retrogression and dis- 
appointment, unless its leaders render practical homage to 
the mild but ultimately certain supremacy of Christian 
principles. For the only true liberty and advancement 
amongst nations must be ever and continuously based upon 
the happy freedom resulting from the loving service of the 
one and undivided, but tri-unely manifested, God and 
Father of humanity. 



Chapter II. 

PRISON SYSTEMS GENERALLY UNSATIS- 

FACTORY. 



A Vexed Question. 

For more than a century, the question of what is the best 
system of prison discipline, has been energetically discussed 
on lx)th sides of the Atlantic. Libraries of literature upon 
the subject have been written. Governments and Parlia- 
ments have set apart special Commissions and Committees, 
times without number, for its investigation, either at 
home or by foreign travel. Congresses and Conferences 
have repeatedly been convened to andve at decisions on 
the matter. Various alternations and revolutions of opinion 
have taken place, in regard to the respective merits and 
demerits, of separation, or of association ; of penal and 
remunerative industry in prisons ; and of countless details 
affecting the architecture, the administration, inspection, 
and general routine of these establishments. Millions of 
pounds have been spent in building up, altering, or pulling 
down prisons, in accordance with these changes of opinion. 
And although there is now, at least in Europe, a growing 
feeling in favour of the absolute separation of prisoners 
from one another, yet experienced observers still remain 
divided in opinion as to the best modes of criminal 
discipline. 

Ultimately, after this century of wordy discussion, costly 
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construction and destruction, there is an increasing im- 
pression, amongst experienced observers, that the efficacy 
of even the best systems of imprisonment, has, all along, 
been exceedingly over-estimated, and that their disadvan- 
tages, both to the State and to the criminal, have been too 
much lost sight of. 

In several countries, some of the results of wise Police 
Supervision and of Conditional Liberty and Liberation, are 
pointing to the conclusion that there may be secured a 
decidedly greater degree of deterrence and reformation 
amongst offenders, with a minimum of imprisonment, 
precisely because the longer terms of ordinary confinement 
have, by their very nature, tended to habituate prisoners 
to their lot, and to destroy, by producing indifference, both 
their hopes and fears, as to the future. 

JSritish Prisons. 

The British prisons are more calculated to exercise a 
deterrent influence over their inmates than the penal 
establishments of most other nations ; yet, in these, much 
corrupting association continues, and it is found that a con- 
siderable proportion of the prisoners re-enter their walls 
dozens, and even scores of times in succession. In some 
instances more than a hundred, and occasionally two, three, 
or even four hundred arrests and imprisonments have 
recently been undergone by individual offenders, in the 
United Kingdom. Even the longer terms of penal servi- 
tude, for robberies, burglaries and violent crimes, have been 
followed in many cases by further reconvictions. 

There are various reasons why these prolonged imprison- 
ments must necessarily be of very limited efficiency. If pri- 
soners are to be maintained in health, and enabled to work 
usefully whilst in confinement, their condition must unavoid- 
ably be rendered in some respects superior to that of the 
honest labourer outside, especially as to food. For it is a well 
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observed fact tiiat prisoners require a better nourishment 
to enable them to endure the ordinary restraints of incar- 
ceration, at least for a continuance, than would be sufficient 
to support the same persons in a state of liberty. If, on 
the other hand, they are placed on the same dietary as the 
poorest outside workers, they will, in many instances, pine 
away and die. Hence the food, and to a considerable 
extent, also, the clothing, general lodging and warming of 
convicts, place them for months and years, in circumstances 
which at any rate appear unjust to the industrious free 
labourers. Nevertheless the latter are too apt to overlook 
the important matter that the real punishment consists 
mainly in the absence of vicious indulgences, amusement 
and alcohol ; together with a rigid enforcement of regular 
hours and unpaid work. 

As to the subject of prison dietary, in particular, it gives 
rise to many difficulties, some of which are almost 
inseparable from any system of detention. For example, 
in the English convict establishments, under efforts to 
distribute an equal and sufficient amount of food for all the 
inmates, it has repeatedly been observed that scores of these 
have been unable to eat all the rations supplied to them, 
whilst, at the same time, many of their fellow-convicts have 
been so sharp set by hunger as to devour with avidity, 
frogs, slugs, snails, and various sorts of refuse. 

The matter which requires most vigilance in connection 
with English jail dietary, is the combination of a low 
scale of food with hard penal labour during the first stages 
of imprisonment. Either the one or the other, separately, 
may be justifiable. But both in combination are dangerous, 
and even tend to cruel and occasionally fatal injuries. 

European Prisons in General. 

In most of the Continental nations, earnest endeavours 
have been made, of late years, to improve their prison 
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systems. This lias especially been the case in Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Denmark, where there are peculiarly intelligent and well- 
organized bodies of officials in this department ; also, but 
in lesser degree, perhaps, in Italy, France and Austria. In 
Sweden and Norway in particular, the noble exertions of 
Bang Oscar I. have borne good fruit and have found many 
imitators, as for example, in M. Almquist, M. de Olivekrona, 
M. C. Smith, M. R Petersen, M. Birch-Reichenwald, 
M. Bang and others. But despite all efforts, many and 
varied e\Hils continue to characterize imprisonment generally 
throughout Europe. 

France, 

In several of the above-named countries, the Govern- 
ments have moved in advance of the people, in regard to 
this subject. But in France it has been otherwise. There 
the State authorities have been so greatly engrossed with 
military and other matters, that they have unduly neglected 
the protection of the community from crime. The excellent 
'* Prison Society of France " has, however, gathered to- 
gether a noble band of private philanthropists, who have 
strenuously advocated more progressive measures. Amongst 
these and other penologists of that country, may be men- 
tioned the names of M. Bonneville de Marsangy, Baron 
D'Haussonville, M. Th. Roussel, M. Victor Hugo, 
M. Fernande Desportes, M. Charles Lucas (a gentleman 
wonderfully energetic, through many decades, and in spite 
of his blindness), M. F. L. Herbette, M. Ribot, 
M. Berenger, M. Le Courbe, M. Dufaure, M, E. Acollas, 
M. Yvernes, M. Dareste, M. Lefebure, M. de Corny, 
M. M. Bon jean, M. Bujon, M. Mercier, M. Chaix, 
M. Riviere, K Voisin, M. E. Mouton, M. Lacointa, 
M. James Nattan, M. P. Vdll, M. Robin, M. Arboux, 
M. Reynaud, M. Dreyfus, M, Petit, M. Bailliere, 
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M. Clairin, M. Bourxat, M. Pages, M. G. Dubois, and 
many others. But hitherto, the reforms desired by these 
intelligent persons have been very inadequately conceded 
by the Government. 

A strong condemnation of the French, but especially of 
the Parisian prisons, appeared in the '* Remie Generate,^* in 
1885, written by M. Ives Guyot. He quoted the official 
statistics, as showing that the number of habitual criminals 
{recidivtstcs) in that country, had alarmingly increased in 
the past thirty years. He attributed this largely to the effect 
of a degrading association of convicts, and to the comparative 
absence of measures to prevent discharged prisoners from 
relapsing into crime. He described in graphic colours, the 
horrible crowding together of criminals, by day and night, 
in some of the Paris jails ; young and old, the vilest and 
the most venial offenders being shut up, often in idleness 
and filth, and occasionally in darkness ; infecting each 
other with vermin, with disease, and with the worst moral 
corruptions. It was stated that spies are, at times, placed 
amongst these prisoners, and rewarded by the police, for 
promoting their re-arrest. 

The well devised Law of 1875, providing for the cellular 
separation of short-term offenders, (imprisoned for periods 
up to one year in duration,) has, for the most part, remained 
a dead letter. At any rate it has only, as yet, been adopted 
in a comparatively few localities. And in general, France 
heis, as a nation, been too indifferent to the wise treatment 
of her criminals. Hence she has pracjbically fostered their 
increase, as a viper brood, until her legislators, perplexed 
almost to despair, have devised no better means of relief, 
than that of consigning their inveterately criminal popula- 
tion to distant Pacific Islands, either to rot, as in their 
own corruption, there, or, through frequent escapes and re- 
emigration, to plague the honest and law-abiding citizens 
of adjacent British Colonies. Surely the intelligence of 
** la Orande Nation ** ought to be able to attain a far better 
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result than this, in reference to its neglected and criminal 
classes! 

There was published, in London, in 1887, a description 
by Prince Krapotkine, of his own experiences in various 
French prisons, the best of which he depicted as being very 
bad, owing to the cruelty of petty officials ; the filth, and 
the alternations of enforced idleness, or excessive labour. 
Thus of some of the long-term military prisoners at Clair- 
vaux, he remarks that in consequence of their bestial 
vices in confinement, ** their quarter has so bad a reputation 
that the rains of brimstone, which destroyed the two 
Biblical towns, are invoked upon it by the administration." 
In one prison, an intractable but probably half -mad convict 
was drenched with the hose from a fire engine, and left wet 
in his cell, in frosty weather. At other prisons, the inmates 
were kept at a peculiar kind of walking drill, with slight 
intervals, during twelve hours, daily, for months, until they 
were maddened by the torture of the protracted exercise ; 
their screams only brought them to dark cells and starva- 
tion diet. At Lyons the prisoners were subjected to de- 
moralization and filth. Even the unfortunate lads, the 
incorrigibles from the agricultural or penitentiary "colo- 
nies," who are sentenced to detention until the age of 21 
years, become so debased in prison that " the warders and 
the priests are unanimous in saying that the only desire 
which, day and night, haunts these young people, is that of 
satisfying the most abject passions. In the dormitories, in 
the church, in the yards, they are always perpetrating the 
same shameful deeds." Elsewhere, even in the Palais de 
Justice of Lyons, there were certain dark cells which were 
used for the double purpose of privies and detention 
chambers for newly arrested offenders. The same obsei'ver 
remarks that the wives and families of convicts, in France, 
as elsewhere, often suffer greater punishment than their 
male relatives, by reason of the prolonged poverty and 
jQoisery, involved in their being deprived of their bread- 
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winners. Hence many of them are driven to prostitution 
and robbery. 

In 1887, the "French Prison Society" stated, in their care- 
fully edited journal, or " Bulletin," that out of the 17,556 
prisoners, confined in the smaller, or departmental, jails of 
France, at a recent date, 6,888, or more than one-third, were 
kept idle and not set to any occupation. 

Russia. 

In the vast Empire of Russia, many of the prisons have 
been described as frightful abysses of moral and physical 
filth, of administrative cruelty to the inmates and especially 
to the wretched women in them. 

Many accounts of these prisons, written by exiles, have 
lately appeared in the chief journals and magazines of 
Europe and America. Probably there are some exaggera- 
tions or misrepresentations, amongst these statements. But 
inasmuch as they have been so persistent and so much in 
unison, in their general assertions, it must be feared that 
there is at least a terrible residuum of truth in them. 
They complain, for instance, of the cells in some of the 
prisons, as being places where the wretched inmates are 
locked up for months or years, in absolute solitude, with 
damp floors, and dripping walls; being infested by rats, 
deprived of labour and of books, and with insufficient light 
to read ; the common decencies of life being withheld ; the 
food provided being at times disgusting in its nature 
and productive of disease and death ; the air also being 
polluted with the continuous stench of a sewage tub, often 
unemptied for days together ; the prisoners' covering by 
day and night being very scanty and ragged, and abound- 
ing in vermin ; whilst there is frequent exposure to intense 
cold. To these inflictions are said to be sometimes added 
severe floggings. 

Some exceptionally apologetic descriptions of Russian 
prisons have been published by one English visitor, Mr. 
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Lansdell, who stated however that he was unacquainted 
with the language, and that, in a few months, he had glided 
across that vast Empire, at express speed, as with the wings 
of the wind. He also was favoured with the cautious 
guidance of the imperial authorities during his very limited 
observations. Hence it is no matter for surprise that his 
statements differ extremely from those of other writers 
on the subject, both natives and foreigners. Amongst 
recent authorities who may be referred to on this question 
is Mr. Edmund Noble, a traveller conversant with the 
Russian language and people, who has given in his work, 
" The Russian Revolt" (London : Longmans, 1885), a most 
deplorable account of the prisons and the criminal treatment 
in the Empire. He shows that Russian jails are even 
worse than the British prisons were before Howard's time. 
He quotes from various native authorities many shocking 
incidents in the modem prison life of Russia and Siberia, 
including cases where some of the prisoners were driven to 
suicide, others to madness, and where women were violated 
by their custodians. 

Prince Krapotkine, in his book " In Russian and French 
Prisons" (London, 1887), stated that, amongst the many 
thousand persons annually sent to Siberia, the mortality is 
enormous from cruelty and neglect. He quotes an official 
admission of this, and adds, on the authority of the Russian 
Law Messenger, 1883, that of the several thousand young 
females sent or taken to Siberia "no girl of 14, or less, 
reaches the end of the journey without having been sub- 
mitted to a gross offence." Such a statement as this how- 
ever must be regarded as very extreme. But it may rest 
on some basis sufficiently repulsive in the amount of 
fact. 

Of course the Russian Government systematically meets 
such assertions with denials, or with pleas of impotence to 
prevent these occurrences ; and, very probably, some pro- 
portion of the charges of cruelty are incorrect. But if even 
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half of them, or more, be regarded as unreliable, the residue 
is very shocking. 

One of the most impartial writers on this subject, Mr. 
George Kennan, who has tmvelled extensively in Russia, 
and has personally inspected many of the prisons, pub- 
lished, in 1888, in the New York Century Magazine, his 
observations and conclusions thus obtained. They are 
expressed in a very temperate and unsensational manner ; 
but they confirm abundantly many of the terrible descrip- 
tions of Russian prison administration previously given to 
the world by such writers as Prince Krapotkine, " Stepniak," 
and other exiles.' He w^ent to Siberia under a belief that 
the current general complaints of abuses in Russian prisons 
were incredible. But he reports (April, 1888) in the 
Ceniury — "My views have been changed by an over- 
whelming mass of evidence." Mr. Kennan, however, denies 
the infliction of torture in Russia, and gives credit to some 
of the Imperial officials for sincere eflTorts to reform their 
prison system. 

Can it be wondered at that Nihilism and conspiracy have 
had great power in Russia, or that it has been sometimes 
remarked that the Russian form of government is " des- 
potism tempered by assassination " ? The absence of con* 
stitutional checks, and of a free journalism, and the per- 
sistent disregard of reasonable protests against official 
cruelty and corruption, positively compel the people to 
violent resistance and to secret combination against the 
intolerable outrages perpetrated by State agents. 

The Russians, as a people, have many virtues. They 
are patient, industrious, persevering, and loyal. Many of 
them have exhibited marvellous powers of self-sacrifice and 
generosity. When they have real Christians for their 
priests, or teachers, they become very religious. Several 
of their recent Emperors, especially the first and second 
Alexanders, were men of unquestionable philanthropy* 
But the terrible assassination of Alexander II., and the 
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murders of some of his subordinates, were not so much the 
acts of the visible instruments as the natural results of 
those appalling official cruelties and outrages upon man, 
woman, and child, which have been widely inflicted in the 
very name of Law and order in various districts of the 
Empire. Further, there has been no effectual " safety- 
valve " furnished by the Russian authorities for the reason- 
able ventilation of real grievances. This is a primary 
blunder in any State. 

The Emperor Alexander I. once i*emarked to an English 
visitor, " They call me an absolute monarch ; but I possess 
comparatively little real power." This must necessarily 
be the case in regard to many matters in so vast a country, 
whose inhabitants indeed express their own sense of the 
fact by their common proverb, " Gkxl is in heaven and the 
Emperor afar offl" All despots must unavoidably be often 
rendered the victims and tools of their own nominal sub- 
ordinates. This must continue to be the case in Ruasia 
imtil some form of constitutional government is secured, 
together with various other reforms. Meanwhile there 
have been some Russians who have made earnest endea- 
vours to at least diminish some of the evils which abound 
in the prisons of the Empire! Amongst these may bo 
named M. Galkine-Wraskoy, M. Grotenfeld (of Finland), 
Count SoLLOHUB, M. FoiNiTZKY, M. Frisch, M. de Grot, M. 
kokovtzeff, m. moldenhawer, princess oldenburg, m. 
Paul Birvansky, M. Pobedonostzeff, M. Stehinsky, M. 
mlklaszewski, m. roukavitchnikoff, m. de nolcken, 
M. A. Salomon, M. E. Michelet, and others. 

One of these reformers, in particular, M. N. Roukavitch- 
KIKOFF, was a most remarkable and saintly man. He was 
the inheritor of great wealth, being the son of the owner of 
rich gold mines, but he sacrificed his personal ease and 
worldly interests in order to become the resident manager 
of a refuge or reformatory at Moscow for destitute and 
ne{{lected boys. It is remarked of him by M. Salomon (in 
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the Transactions of the Prison Congress of Rome) that " The 
considerable sums of money which his fortune enabled him 
to devote to the support of that institution constituted but 
a secondary form of beneficence in comparison with the 
moral riches and influences which he diffused amongst these 
poor children who had been led by bad examples in the 
way of vice and crime." 

The central authorities in Russia have immense difficul- 
ties to contend with, and hence an)^ progress they may 
be able to effect will be doubly praiseworthy. The 
Imperial Government conveyed to the International Prison 
Congress, held in Rome in 1883, an invitation to hold the 
next similar (usually quinquennial) gathering at St Peters- 
burg. This at least indicated a desire for improvement, 
and may be regarded as a harbinger of better days to come 
in the general condition of prison and criminal discipline. 
The work, however, is comparable to the cleansing of the 
Augean stables, and will necessitate prolonged and extreme 
exertion if it is to succeed. 

It " goes without saying " that grievous abuses must exist 
in Russian administration until press liberty is tolerated. 
The blessed "white light" of a free journalism is ever 
essential to expose, and at least partially hold in check, the 
evils either of autocratic or of democratic despotism. But 
the Russian press remains largely in bondage. Hence op- 
pressions must follow, almost with mathematical certainty. 

Other Countries. 

In many of the prisons of Spain, Portugal, Turkey, 
Egypt, and various other nations, the worst evils of pro- 
miscuous association by day and by night, together with 
more or less tyranny and corruption on the part of officials, 
are too prevalent characteristics. In Spain, however, there 
are dawnings of a better future, owing to the efforts put 
forth by such earnest penal reformers as M. Lastres^ 
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M. A. Y. Cornet, Madame C. Arenal, M. Silvela, Don E. 
Castellote, and others. In the jails of Morocco things are 
aknost as bad as possible. Innocent and guilty are alike 
condemned to fester together in filth and darkness, and 
they are often left to the mercy of their friends and chance 
visitors even for their food. Otherwise they may perish 
of starvation. Mahometan rulers generally treat prisoners 
abominably, though not much worse than is sometimes done 
by certain professedly Christian Governments. 

The great German people, who have led the world 
onward in many ways, have also accomplished much for 
the progress of Penology, especially under the guidance of 
such men as Dr. Julius, M. Mittermaier, M. Roder, 
Baron Holtzendorff, M. Illinq, M. Streng, M. Krohne, 
Von Jagemann, M Sichart, Dr. von Liszt, M. Wahlberg 
(Austria), M. Mittelstadt, Dr. Varrentrap, M. Sxt^RS- 
BERG, Dr. WiCHERN, M. FoHRiNG, M. Ekert, Dr. Bar, Dr. 
AscHROTH, M. Starke, M. d'Alinge, M. Fuchs, Dr. Hye 
Glunek, M. Harke, M. Graeber, M. Eberty, M. Tauffer 
(Austria), M. WiRTH, and many others. Yet in 1886 it was 
shown by an observant writer, M. GOtting, that in the 
generality of the minor prisons of North Germany, the 
absence of adequate separation had converted the daily 
intercourse of the inmates into a constant succession of 
thieves' conversaziones, and with most demoralising results 
to the nation. 

In 1888 it was further stated, in the peculiarly reliable 
work of MM. Holtzendorff and Jagemann, " Handbuch des 
Gefangmsswesens," that more than 80 per cent., or 800 per 
1,000, of the inmates of Prussian jails in 1885 had been 
previously punished for other crimes or offences. (Vol. i., 
p. 170.) The same book pleads for a revolution in the 
German prison system, and exposes the extreme irregu- 
larity and conflicting influences which characterize the 
penal administration even of that most intelligent and 
powerful Empire. 
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Imprisonment at the Best. 

The best modes of imprisonment in the most progressive 
countries are necessarily attended by certain grave evils. 
Even in the British and other prisons of the better descrip- 
tion, and where the State maintains an array of religious 
and moral instructors for the benefit of the inmates, each 
prisoner knows that, whether comparatively idle or in- 
dustrious, he will not be able, in general, to earn by his 
labour more than a small sum of money to help him 
on his discharge — merely enough to support him for a 
few days or weeks, and not always even that. On the 
other hand, he not unfrequently resolves to work as 
little as possible, when set at liberty, for he knows that by 
resuming his thievish habits he can supply himself in a 
few hours with more money than months of honest hard 
work would bring him. 

Whilst in prison he is apt to nourish a feeling of resent- 
ment against the authorities and the community, a state of 
mind very unfavourable to growth in virtue and morality. 
In many cases — and especially if he belong to the less de- 
praved class of offenders — he is worried by anxiety con- 
cerning the interests and support of his family, who are 
probably thrown upon charity for maintenance during his 
incarceration. If, also, these relatives are — as is sometimes 
the case — persons of respectable character, he is deprived of 
their good influence, except through an occasional letter or 
visit. And whilst he is tcmporai'ily placed out of the reach 
of the temptations of former bad companions, he is also 
separated from the needful discipline of ordinary life. He 
listens to the sermons of the Chaplain, in praise of the 
virtues of honesty and sobriety ; but inasmuch as he is no 
longer in circumstances to exercise any practical self- 
control against drunkenness or stealing, that which he 
hears, or resolves, is peculiarly apt to be of an exceed- 
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ingly superficial and unreliable influence as to permanent 
effect. 

The adoption of cellular separation from evil (but not 
from good) association during the shorter terms of confine- 
ment, has been attended with marked advantages in prisons 
in Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Pennsylvania, and else- 
where. But even in these cases it has not been in the 
power of the authorities to obviate some of the grave evils 
inseparable from any form of incarceration. The State, 
as such, cannot make its officers in these or any other 
prisons, religiously and morally competent for their func- 
tions. The State often cannot secure the adequate amount 
of instruction and good influence, either by official or 
voluntary helpers, for the reformation of prisoners. And 
further, however useful cellular separation may be, as a 
preventive of mischievous corruption from other criminals, 
it does not afford a positive guarantee for improvement in 
itself. It may prevent prisoners from getting worse (and 
in most prisons, with association, they do get worse) 
but it only makes them better, in so far 8is it is accompanied 
by religious and secular instruction and industrial occupa- 
tion. And even with all these, there will, of necessity, be 
still lacking those tests and developing agencies of refor- 
mation which are only afforded by the discipline of every- 
day life and liberty. A prisoner in an association-jail is 
like a man thrown amongst a group of lepers or plague- 
stricken wrc^tches. The inmate of a cellular prison is like 
a child in leading-strings, or a bird in a cage, with very im- 
perfect or inadequate qualification for free existence. The 
chief function of the cell is deterrence, with the least danger 
of further corruption. 

For these and similar reasons it is the frequent if not the 
general testimony of the most experienced prison officers, 
that the actual reformation of an habitual prisoner, by 
means of any system of discipline, during incarceration, is a 
rare occurrence. The Governor of a larfje Enorlish convict 
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ingly superficial and unreliable influence as to permanent 
effect. 

The adoption of cellular separation from evil (but not 
from good) association during the shorter terms of confine- 
ment, has been attended with marked advantages in prisons 
in Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Pennsylvania, and else- 
where. But even in these cases it has not been in the 
power of the authorities to obviate some of the grave evils 
inseparable from any form of incarceration. The State, 
as such, cannot make its officers in these or any other 
prisons, religiously and morally competent for their func- 
tions. The State often cannot secure the adequate amount 
of instruction and good influence, either by official or 
voluntary helpers, for the reformation of prisoners. And 
further, however useful cellular separation may be, as a 
preventive of mischievous corruption from other criminals, 
it does not afford a positive guarantee for improvement in 
itself. It may prevent prisoners from getting worse (and 
in most prisons, with association, they do get worse) 
but it only makes them better, in so far a^ it is accompanied 
by religious and secular instruction and industrial occupa- 
tion. And even with all these, there will, of necessity, be 
still lacking those tests and developing agencies of refor- 
mation which are onl)'' afforded by the discipline of every- 
day life and liberty. A prisoner in an association-jail is 
like a man thrown amongst a group of lepers or plague- 
stricken wrcitches. The inmate of a cellular prison is like 
a child in leading-strings, or a bird in a cage, with very im- 
perfect or inadequate qualification for free existence. The 
chief function of the cell is deterrence, tcith the least danger 
of further corruption. 

For these and similar reasons it is the frequent if not the 
general testimony of the most experienced prison officers, 
that the actual reformation of an habitual prisoner, by 
means of any system of discipline, during incarceration, is a 
rare occurrence. The Governor of a large English convict 
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establishment remarked to tlie writer : " Our Chaplain is 
a most painstaking minister, and he labours earnestly 
amongst the men ; but where are the results ? If wo had 
a chaplain for every convict we could not reform these 
criminals." Such an observation was far too pessimist 
in its tone ; but, unfortunately, it resembled many utter- 
ances of intelligent and observant custodians of habitual 
offenders. On the other hand, it is an unquestionable 
fact that occasionally there have been striking instances of 
permanent reformation of character effected during impri- 
sonment. But these are, admittedly, exceptions. 

If imprisonment thus fails, in general, to secure reforma- 
tion, it is only efficacious, in a very limited degree, in regard 
to deterrence. And it must be so, from its very nature and 
from the necessary operation of the laws of habit upon the 
human mind and constitution. 

Repeatedly has the declaration been made by prison- 
officers: "We have often noticed that when offenders — 
especially the younger ones — first enter these walls, they 
are overpowered by fear and apprehension. For a few days, 
or even weeks, these feelings continue ; and then gradually 
a change takes place. They begin to get accustomed to the 
daily routine ; they are rallied by their companions, and 
realise that, after all, a jail is not nearly so dreadful a 
place as they had supposed it to be. On the contrary, they 
find that it furnishes them with some advantages which 
they had never before enjoyed. Their fears are dispelled ; 
and when their time of discharge arrives, they have become 
not more, but less, in dread, than previously, of breaking 
the law and meeting its penalties." Then, in such cases, it 
is fairly a question whether the imprisonment has not done 
more harm than good. For it is a most undesirable result 
to remove the fear of law and the dread of penalty. 

Where the imprisonment continues for very long periods, 
a sullen apathy is the frequent if not general effect. Year 
after year passing by, renders the prisoner less qualified 
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for freedom, and increasingly hardened in his sense of 
hatred to authority and to mankind. The evil communi- 
cations of his comrades tend to perpetuate and increase the 
moral corruption of his heart. Almost the only voluntary 
eflfort of any kind which he puts forth is, too often, the 
cultivation of increasingly cunning endeavours to impose 
upon the officers, to avoid punishments by a superficial 
observance of routine regulations, and to practise as much 
hypocrisy as possible. 

The introduction, as in the British and various other 
prisons, of the " good mark " system, followed by " CON- 
DmoNAL liberation" and the extension, as in some 
American jails, of pardon after continued satisfactory 
behaviour, are influences which, it must be admitted, have 
materially modified and counteracted the deadening ten- 
dencies of long imprisonment, by introducing some measure 
of the stimulating efiects of hope and reward. But even 
these influences are of very limited power, in connection 
with the disheartening tendencies of prolonged incar- 
ceration. It is continually observed that the worst 
criminals are apt to become, whilst in confinement, the 
most plausibly obsequious and the most practically obedient, 
from motives of self-interest. And, notwithstanding all 
ameliorations, there is experienced an abundant proportion 
of re-convictions and of relapses into crime, on the part of 
offenders who have already undergone these protracted 
imprisonments, and earned many " good marks.*' They 
have become, in fact, thoroughly habituated to the prison, 
and thoroughly familiarised with its conditions. They have 
practically realised the truth of the old saying that 
" Familiarity breeds contempt." For surely, their frequent 
returns to crime indicate a very genuine contempt, both of 
the severest laws and of the longer terms of imprisonment. 

"The Irish System" op the Past. 
At intervals certain influential persons have considered 

p 
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£he desirability of devising some methods of punishment 
which shall combine a due amount of deterrent impres- 
sion with more reformatory training, and which shall be 
at once less liable to the deadening and familiarising 
influences of routine and to the enfeebling paralysis 
occasioned by a removal from all, or most of the moral 
incitements of ordinary life. These were precisely the 
objects sought to be achieved by the so-called '* Irish 
convict system" as it formerly existed. But it did 
not, in its practical operation, materially differ from the 
English convict system, after making allowance for the 
exceptional facilities for Emigration from Ireland, and for 
the especial influences of certain persons of superior ability 
temporarily employed in the administration of the system ; 
as, for example, the humane director, Sir Walter Crofton, 
and the earnest agent for procuring employment for the 
discharged convicts, Mr. James Organ. Inasmuch, then, as 
it did not differ from other penal systems, in so far as it 
retained prolonged imprisonments and corrupting associa- 
tion, it failed to secure exemption from the universally 
accompanying evils of these arrangements. It was also 
conclusively shown that the great diminution of convicts 
which happened soon after the establishment of what was 
popularly termed the " Irish " plan, was not at all peculiar 
to the prisons that were administered upon that system. 

For a remai*kable and rapid diminution also took 
place, simultaneously, in the numbers of the inmates 
of the common or local jails in the counties and boroughs of 
Ireland, where that special system was not at all practised, 
and where, indeed, no change had taken place in the 
previous routine of administration. The combined effect of 
the passing away of the Irish Famine and the subsequent 
vast emigration to America, at once tended to empty the 
numerous jails where the Maconochie and Crofton system 
had never been practised, and also the four or five estab- 
lishments where it then existed. There was scarcely any 
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virtual difference in the comparative results, either of the 
presence or absence, of that system, so far as the numbers 
of Irish prisoners were affected. Indeed, during the 
period in question, a similar diminution of the free popu- 
lation of Ireland took place. The famine had caused 
a rush of many of the starving people into all the 
prisons, both convict and local When it passed away, 
their inmates again rapidly decreased. And further, it 
is to be noted that after Sir Walter Crofton ceased to 
direct the Irish convict prisons, they became worse 
than those of Great Britain, rather than superior. Sir 
W. Crofton wrote to the Prison Congress at Rome, in 
1885 : " I wish it to be known at the Congress that I 
have had nothing to do with the Irish prisons for many 
years, and that I am entirely opposed to the system 
pursued by the present Directors. The evil results of that 
system are shown in the Report of the inquiry recently 
made by the Royal Commission."* 

The " Irish " plan, at its best, was no exception to the 
general fiEulure of all modes of congregate imprisonment. 
Even the " intermediate " prison of the system, the open 
farm at Lusk, near Dublin, did not, in any very special 
way, prepare, for the ordinary conditions of free life, the 
very small number of convicts (from 30 to 50) there 
engaged in the cultivation of land and in quarrying. For 
although they were not surrounded by walls, and although 
they were occasionally sent into the village on errands, or 
to attend church, yet, for practical purposes, they were as 
completely shut in from the discipline and trials of ordinary 
life as the inmates of other prisons. They were effectually 
watched and guarded by means of officers, police, and tele- 
graphs, and all of them being near the expiration of their 
detention, any known misbehaviour would lead to the for- 

^ Vi^Ie shocking evidence as to unnatural crime amongst Irish oon- 
Ticts, in ^* Report of Royal Commission on Penal Servitude AcIb,*' 
Londoq, 1879, especially at pages 831-836. 

f2 
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feiture of their money earnings, and would also involve an 
extension of their punishment under more penal conditions. 
Beyond all of which, the men were better fed and cared for 
than thousands of the free peasantry outside. Grave charges 
were made before the Royal Commission, in 1879, against 
the morals even of the selected convicts of LusL At the 
end of 1887 the Government abandoned this distinctive relic 
of the once unduly famed " Irish " convict system.* 

Prison Mortality. 

One of the various evils connected with prisons, is the 
frequently observed tendency of confinement to increase 
the mortality amongst those subjected to it Incarceration 
is, at best, an unnatural condition. Two of the primary 
conditions of health are the free access of air and ainishine. 
But there is apt to be a special deficiency of these essentials 
inside the high walls and narrow cells of most prisons. 
The condition of the air, whether in cells, or in prison 
workshops, is often so unhealthy, for want of adequate 
ventilation, that although there are, of course, many excep- 
tions, yet as a rule, prisons are peculiarly favourable to the 
production of pulmonary disease. The mortality from this 
one cause is, on the average, more than double that of the 
general community. This has been noticed as a prevalent 
feature of jails, in various lands and climates. The con- 
stant breathing of the impure air, over and over again, 
whether in separate cells, or associated wards, has a most 
deleterious effect upon the lungs. (Pulmonary disease, even 
in ordinary life, is most frequent where there is not a free 
circulation of fresh air, both by day and by night.) It must 
be further and especially remembered that much of the 
unnatural mortality thus occasioned, finishes its deadly 
work after the discharge of the prisoner, and so escapes 
tabulation in connection with prison statistics. Even that 

^ The twenty-ODO convicts then remaining at Lnsk were trans- 
ferred, as a special class, to the Invalid Prison of MaryboroDgh. 
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portion which is so tabulated, indicates a serious amount of 
extra fatality, which it is of importance to obviate, if it can 
be done with suitable regard to the security of the commu- 
nity. As to the mortality in some Indian jails and Southern 
United States convict establishments, it has been appalling, 
thus indicating criminal cruelty on the part of authorities. 

Even in the English jails, where great care is taken of 
the health of the inmates, it often happens that serious 
physical injury is caused by comparatively brief imprison- 
ments, especially in cases where persons, previously ac- 
customed to wear flannels or chest-protectors have been 
deprived of them, in accordance with either local or 
general orders. Thus, in 1888, a representative of the 
Pall Mall Oazette described his interview with a man 
just liberated, after one month's detention in a Metro- 
politan prison. He appeared "rather consumptive," and 
had a '* very bad cold." He explained the cause of this by 
saying, " I am accustomed to wear a heavy chest-protector, 
and they took it away. I applied to the doctor twice, but 
it was no good ; and the cells were bitterly cold. The cold 
has hit my chest." 

Of course it may not unreasonably be pleaded that the 
first and chief matter to be kept in view is not the health 
of prisoners, but the security of the community and the 
prevention of crime; and that, if a criminal subjects him- 
self to peculiar evils and dangers in consequence of his 
ofiences, it is his own act. Further, it is essential for the 
well-being of society that evil-doers shall either be re- 
strained from their misdeeds, or absolutely prevented from 
becoming nuisances to honest men. If the process involves, 
through imprisonment, an exposure to special mortality, this 
must be regarded as an adjunct and consequence of the 
oficnder's own actions. He has mainly brought it upon 
himself. All this has considerable weight of reason. 
Nevertheless, it constitutes an additional ground for exa- 
mination, whether the objects sought to be accomplished 
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by long imprisonments, can, with equal efficacy, be effected 
by other means. 

Transpobtation and Penal Labour in the Open. 

In many countries the manifest evils of the constant 
indoor labour of prisoners, and the tendency, imaginary or 
partial, of such labour to come into competition with local 
jfree industry, have led to attempts to employ criminals in 
the cultivation of land, and in large parties or gangs, in the 
open air. But here, again, other forms of grave inconve- 
nience have, in most cases, presented themselves as being 
almost inevitable consequences of such experiments. 

Great Britain has had recourse to long penal detention 
in establishments where the convicts were chiefly em- 
ployed in the open air, both at home and abroad. In her 
Australian Colonies, under the Transportation system, hun- 
dreds of miles of roads were made by convict labour; 
thousands of acres of wild land were reclaimed and culti- 
vated ; bridges, wharves and buildings of excellent masoniy 
were constructed. Many useful public works were thus se- 
cured. But this was done at an enormous moral and pecu- 
niary cost, utterly disproportionate to the results obtained. 
And whenever, or in so far as, this system was administered 
with mercy, and tended to the restoration of the convicts 
to the freedom and prosperity of ordinary life, it was also 
found that such results produced a dangerous effect on the 
home country, by difiusing amongst the criminal and 
pauper classes an idea that transportation was a means of 
attaining success and enjoyment. Hence, this naturally 
became a strong inducement to crime. But on the other 
hand, and far more generally, the excessive severities of 
the transportation S3rstem and the usual accompaniments of 
the discipline of large bodies of the most violent offenders, 
of both sexes, when removed from their country and from 
efficient public oversight, repeatedly brought about the 
most frightful consequences. The annals of Botany Bay, 
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Port Jackson, Norfolk Island, Macquarrie Harbour,* and 
other Australian penal settlements, are records of tyranny, 
murder, suicide, executions, unnatural crime, blasphemy, 
and of perhaps some of the nearest approaches to pande- 
monium ever seen on earth. The whipping-post and the 
gallows were the characteristic and constant resources of 

^ Australian Transpobtation. 

Macquarrie Harbour was a British penal settlement in south- 
west Tasmania. A missionary of the Society of Friends, G. W. 
Walker, who visited it in 1832, stated that five-eighths of the deaths 
there were caused hy murders or accidents, and that even cannibalism 
was an occasional feature of convict life, at that remote station, 
almost surrounded by the forests. He writes : — " We went into a 
fissure of the rock, on the southern side, called * Murderer s Cave,' in 
consequence of the number of convicts who have been murdered 
there. We were also shown the stains of blood that yet remained on 
the floor of their large apartment, where a poor fellow-creature met 
his fate very recently.*' In the convict burial-groand the inscription, 
" murdered," was conspicuous by its frequency. Mr. Walker adds : — 
<< A considerable proportion of those murdered by their companions 
are supposed to have been devoured by them ; for it is a horrid, but 
undoubted fact, that on several occasions, when a party of men were 
determined on taking to * the bush,' some unsuspecting simple man 
has been inveigled into the conspiracy, for the express purpose of 
furnishing food." 

The horrors of convict life in Norfolk Island were, perhaps, 
worse than even those at Macquarrie Harbour. Captain Maconochie 
introduced a temporary gleam of reform ; but reaction soon com- 
menced, even under his well-meant efforts. The life of the convicts 
during the voyage out to these settlements was also, in general, a 
fearful time. Innumerable cruelties were committed in the holds of 
the vessels by the prisoners. Scaldings, robbings, garottings, and 
beatings were freely, and with general impunity to the perpetrators, 
practised upon the weaker convicts. 

During this Transportation period, there were amongst its adminis- 
trators some exceptionally humane and able persons, as, for example, 
Governor Sir Wm. Denison, Surgeon- Superintendent Dr. Colin A. 
Browning, and others. Their efforts for good were remarkably 
efi&cadouB within the reach of their own personal authority. But 
the intrinsic rottenness of the system was too comprehensive to be 
permanently, or generally, counteracted, even by the best of men. 
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the discipline. At length a crusade against these atrocities 
was aroused, mainly through the labours of the apostolic 
Bishop Willson, of Tasmania; and outraged humanity, 
both at home and in the colonies, indignantly compelled the 
British Government to abandon a system where the worst 
evils were found to be in existence — a system which 
terminated amid lasting infamy. 

On a small scale England has also tried the cultivation 
of the land at home by some of her prisoners, as at Dart- 
moor, where the authorities have farmed some hundreds 
of acres around the penal establishment at Princetown. 
But the results here, again, have been either seriously un- 
satisfactory or ridiculously inadequate. Occasionally, the 
convicts there have had to be shot down for yielding to 
the undue temptations to escape, placed in their way by 
labour on the open moorlands. And, in general, the scanty 
crops and small-sized vegetables, produced after much costly 
expenditure, have been such as to cause the ridicule of 
practical local agriculturists. Probably for every pound 
of outlay there has resulted only a half-crown's worth of 
production. 

At Borstal Convict Prison, near Chatham, an experi- 
ment hitherto unprecedented in the employment of prisoners 
was for several years in operation. A naiTOW-gauge rail- 
way, two miles in length, was coastructed, for the exclusive 
use of the prisoners, who were taken several times a day 
to labour in the construction of forts at that distance from 
the prison itself. But whether the forts or the labour 
were worth all this outlay, may be fairly doubted. 

French Transportation. 

France has adopted penal agricultural occupation in 
Cayenne, on a large scale, with the result of immense 
mortality and enormous but wasted outlay. As to her 
New Caledonian experiences the less said the better for 
her reputation. The convicts from thence have been 
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continual sources of annoyance to the neighbouring free 
communities of Australia. 

In 1886 there was issued in Paris a book entitled, " Le 
Bague et la Colonisation P^nale de la Nouvelle-Cal6donie, 
par un Temoin Oculaire." (Charles Bayle, publisher.) The 
author was M. Leon Moncelon, an official delegate from 
New Caledonia to the Government of the mother countrj'. 
His book is a vigorous protest against the almost incre- 
dible abuses and corruptions which he describes as charac- 
terising the whole system of transportation and penal 
treatment in that island. He states that although, for 
many years, France had increasingly consigned her refuse 
criminality to New Caledonia, until at length she had more 
than seven thousand convicts there, under the care of a 
costly staff of officers, their labour, either for the colony or 
for themselves, had scarcely been utilised, but on the 
contrarj", they had been permitted, as a body, to revel in 
laziness, vice, and outrage. Even the simplest and most 
necessary public works, such as the construction of bridges, 
roads, buildings, and drains, had been scandalously neg- 
lected. The streets and paths, close to the convict 
quarters, had been allowed to remain in the condition of 
open sewers. Under British management, transporta- 
tion in Australia and Tasmania at least resulted in a 
large amount of valuable and useful public work, espe- 
cially bridges, road-making and building. But only a 
trifling proportion of such serviceable labour has been 
exacted by the French from their convicts in New Cale- 
donia. In fact their mismanagement there has been, and 
remains^ a national scandal. 

The most extraordinary laxity and license have been 
granted to the worst of the offscouringof the mother country, 
even to murderers and violators of the blackest dye. Im- 
punity and indulgence have been allowed them, in place 
of merited punishment of the severest kind. M. Moncelon 
mentions the case of a convict sentenced to death three 
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times, for different crimes, but who was thrice pardoned 
and then liberated. In another instance, a female monster 
who had killed her two children, was pardoned and per- 
mitted to marry ; after which she murdered a third child. 
Such are the wretches who, in New Caledonia, receive, 
after a brief term of congregate imprisonment, free grants of 
land, with tools, money, and a guaranteed maintenance for 
two years and a-half, if needed, after their discharge from 
their easy detention. They are also encouraged to marry 
amongst themselves. 

Thus murderers and murderesses, thieves and prostitutes, 
are paired off, from time to time, with official and priestly 
blessing. In 1884, one of these worthies, within forty- 
eight hours of his marriage, attempted to cut off the head 
of his bride, but was re-arrested amid his endeavours. 
He however managed, after all, to escape into the bush, 
where he set fire to some huts of the natives. The latter 
often suffer terrible barbarities from the convicts. On the 
whole. New Caledonia and the Isle of Pines appear to 
approximate " hells upon earth." 

Another witness, an Australian writer, Mr. Julian 
Thomas, in his work " Cannibals and Convicts " (London, 
1886), remarks respecting French convicts in New Cale- 
donia and the adjacent Islands : " At the peni fenders 
agricoles, where plots of land were given to ' good con- 
duct* men, and wives allotted to them, there was, and is, a 
condition of society as abominable as ever existed in the 
Cities of the Plain. One cannot, to English readers, hint 
at the infamies which are increasing." (p. 128.) 

Secrecy and Peison Abuses, in General. 

In every country of civilized Europe, the prison systems 
have more or less tended to develop abuses. It may be 
replied that such must obviously be the case, inasmuch as 
human nature is essentially fallible ; and that every kind 
of institution must necessarily, from the constitution of 
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mundane affairs, be more or less defective. Of course, 
prisons participate in this tendency ; but the point to be re- 
garded is, that for various reasons, there has always been a 
special liability to abuses in connection with these establish- 
ments. This results mainly from the degree of secrecy 
which must almost inevitably accompany the recesses of jail 
life. In some countries, there is little, if any, regular in- 
spection, even on the part of the central Government. In 
other lands, where a good measure of such vigilance is 
maintained over many of the prisons, it often happens that 
some of these institutions, or certain of the departments 
and arrangements connected with them, still elude due 
control ; and thus gross neglect, or cruelty, takes place. 

English Court House Detention. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this tendency 
was afforded^ in 1887, by the issue of the official Report of 
a Committee, appointed by the English Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, to enquire into the condition of 
the places of detention for untried prisoners in the Court 
Houses, where Quarter Sessions and Assizes are held. 
This Committee included one of the Judges (Sir A. 
Wills), Colonel Sir E. F. Du Cane, Sir Robert N. 
Fowler, Bart., M.P., and two other gentlemen. Their 
Beport astonished the public and excited the indignant pro- 
tests of the Press. 

For it was shown that, after more than a century of 
active legislation and philanthropic effort for the improve- 
ment of criminal treatment, and after a vast expenditure 
of money on Royal Commissions, Inspectors and Police, a 
shocking series of abuses still prevailed in many of the 
principal towns of the Kingdom, and under the eyes, pre- 
sumably, of magisterial and corporate bodies, who had been 
regarded as models of local administrative wisdom. But 
the '' dark places *' around, or beneath them, even within a 
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few yards of their habitual presence, were, meanwhile, 
literal " habitations of cruelty." 

This Government Committee stated that only a few of 
the 189 Court Houses of England and Wales, were in a 
really satisfactory state ; whilst they added " Many are as 
bad as they can well be. And it is not too much to say 
of some of these, that, in them, nearly every requisite of 
humanity and even of common decency is wanting." The 
Committee recorded that in some Courts " the worst evils of 
that promiscuous association, against which it has been a 
primary object of modern prison-discipline to guard, must 
be encountered for hours and even days together, by 
children, women and men, who may be, and some of whom 
are, innocent** 

In other places the persons awaiting trial were kept 
separate, "but by means which appear to be capable of 
amounting to positive torture," that is to say, by locking 
them up in narrow cells, or rather cupboards, less than a 
yard square ! Some of these were dark, damp and cold ; 
others overheated with gas and very deficient in ventilation. 
Many of them had no seats for the inmates, others only 
seats of stone, or iron. 

The Committee added, in regard to the separation of the 
sexes, that " even this elementary requisite of decency and 
good order ia not always provided for." They continued : 
" In some cases the offices of nature, if performed at all, 
must be performed in the presence of from two to eight or 
ten spectators, and the odours of the closet, or pail, must be 
added to the products of the gas burner, and to the neces- 
sary exhalations of humanity!" Places characterized by 
this shocking indecency were named. Of one of them 
it was stated : " At the City Court where there are 
sometimes four prisoners, there is an earth-closet for pri- 
soners and warders. There is not so much as a screen 
to isolate the person using it. At another place where five 
are sometimes confined together, an earth closet in the 
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middle of the cell, without any partition or screen, is the 
accommodation." Elsewhere, in certain locaUties named, the 
Committee report that " there is no water-closet, or privy, 
or other accommodation of any sort." 

In such places and under such conditions, for hours or 
days, children and young women, many of them virtuous 
and absolutely innocent, have been crowded together with 
thieves, prostitutes, and all manner of vile characters. In 
addition to this, during the transit from the jails to the 
Court houses, or from prison to prison, many of these 
persons, innocent and guilty alike, have been habitually 
subjected to the company and insults of the vilest offenders. 

The Home Office Committee were informed, by the 
governor of a large jail, from which the prisoners have to 
be taken a considerable distance to and from the court 
in a non-cellular van, " that he thought any decent man 
would gladly compound for that ride by a month's im- 
prisonmeni" The report remarks that the miseries of vile 
association, in the court-cells and waiting rooms, and on the 
way to and from them, " must be, to a respectable man or 
woman, mental or moral torture." And it is added, " What 
are we to say as to its influence upon boys and girls ? " 

It is particularly to be remembered that this Committee 
disclosed abuses which have gone on, for generations, in 
places where many excellent and observant magistrates and 
philanthropists have been residing. Seeing that the gross 
abuses laid bare in this official report, had long continued 
uninterruptedly, up to 1887,* in England^ with its unsur- 
passed public freedom, private beneficence and newspaper 
and official vigilance, what ground is there for surprise at 
the existence of prison abominations in despotic Russia, 
Morocco, or Turkey ? t 

^ Of course, tbe publication of the Beport has caused material 
improTements in these English Court Houses since 1887. 

t In the London Christian, of June 17, 1887, Pbofessor de Launay, 
Ph.D. (whom the writer met in 1888), is quoted as stating that within 
his own recollection, horrible secret murders were committed by the 
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WJiei'ever there are prison walls and wards, there is 
almost inevitably involved a dangerous secrecy of administra- 
tion, arising either from the absence of adequate inspection, 
or from the frequent inertia and habitual optinnsm of the 
officials concerned. Whilst the British Inspectors of 
prisons were regularly visiting those establishments, the 
Court Houses were exempt from their examination. But 
meanwhile, even in the inspeeted prisons, from time to time, 
circumstances have transpired which have given ground 
for great public dissatisfaction, and have awakened suspi- 
cions as to further possible evils which may have continued 
to be effectually concealed. 

Dr. Wines on Dark Places. 

The late Dr. E. C. Wines, of New York, who had probably 
visited prisons more extensively than any other man in the 
United States, and who was by no means a severe critic, 
has well remarked in his great work on " The State of 
Prisons," (Cambridge, U.S., 1880,) " The dark places of the 
earth are full of cruelty — and prisons are exceedingly dark 
places — ^in the sense of being screened from observation. 
Their walls are as effectual in keeping critics out as in 
keeping culprits in. The class of officials, who look upon 
the inmates of their institutions as mere subjects for dis- 
cipline and severity, have a thousand ways of evading any 
real supervision, or any searching scrutiny." (page 623.) 
There is, and always must be, a certain extent to which 
these words are applicable to every description of jails and 
places of detention, whether comparatively bad or good, as 
to their general aspects. 

authorities of the ^' Holy ** Inquisition at Borne. A personal friend of 
his own, M. Bez^, thus disappeared, after being taken into ecclesias- 
tical custody. Cardinal Mezzo&nti is also quoted as having borne 
testimony to awful secret assassinations in Borne, in the name 
of religion, even in the nineteenth century, in certain dark places of 
quasi " sacred " cruelty. 
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Only certain approximate remedies can be secured in 
reference to the dangers of abuse in prisons^ especially in 
those which are located in places remote from cities. It is, 
however, of primary necessity that the work of Inspection 
and the reception of App£A1.s, in regard to abuses, should 
never be exclusively vested in the central authorities, or in 
the actual administrators of the prison department. In 
some way or other there should be provision for some In- 
dependent Representatives of the local Press and of the 
local respectable Population to have access, under reason- 
able conditions, to the prisoners of every class. Very little 
has, as yet, been permitted effectually, in this direction, in 
any coimtry. It should be practically recognised, as a fun- 
damental axiom, that no executive department, and least 
of all a largely secret one, can be safely entrusted with the 
chief or sole exercise of inspection over its own sphere 
of action. That should be placed, somewhere, clearly out- 
side of its own influence. But how rarely and to how small 
an extent has this been provided for, in regard to prisons 
and their inmates, even in Qreat Britain. Hence, more 
than a few prisoners have been seriously injured, and 
subjected to injustice and oppression. 

American Prison Abuses. 

Whilst the prison systems of the Old World have been so 
generally characterised by defect and failure, the experi- 
ences of the great Transatlantic Republics, in this depart- 
ment, have been, in some respects, even more imsatisfac- 
tory. The populations of the American States have included 
such a large infusion of the wildest elements from Europe, 
that there has prevailed amongst them a far too general 
sympathy with license and disorder, or at least a too 
frequent reluctance to impose upon the vicious and the 
violent those stem restraints, and that salutarily unplea- 
sant discipline, which are absolutely necessary to protect 
the honest and industrious classes from being made a prey 
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of, and to shield from outrage and cruelty the virtue of 
women and the innocent weakness of children. 

Hence there has often been manifested in America, and 
not least in the United States, that grandest and dominant 
nation of the New World, a combination of mischievous 
laxity and indifference in regard to offenders. Whilst the 
infliction of direct physical cruelties upon prisoners has 
been more zealously guarded against in some of these 
democratic States than in European countries, the ex- 
treme license often secured for criminals has resulted in 
immense injury to the virtuous and orderly portions of 
the community. 

Popular Transatlantic sentiment, in reference to law- 
breakers, has been represented by three sets of opinion. 
First, and most extensively, an easy indifference or reck- 
lessness, as to crime-prevention in general, and as to its re- 
pression in particular, except by such means as involve the 
cheapest temporary removal of absolutely insupportable 
offenders. Secondly, maudlin sentimentality on the part 
of many well-meaning persons, who have ignorantly sought 
to improve upon the Divine wisdom, and upon the opera- 
tion of the fundamental laws of moral discipline, by render- 
ing the condition and treatment of evil-doers a positive 
source of encouragement to themselves and of strong 
temptation to those who are struggling to remain honest 
and thrifty. There are few forms of cruelty ultimately 
more fruitful in suffering than this action of certain quasi- 
philanthropists, or religionists, who thus render more 
smooth and easy the downward path of the thief, the 
wilful vagrant, and the ruffian. The slothful and self- 
flattering indulgence accorded by such persons under the 
guise of a false "charity" and a spurious "piety," is 
responsible for a large amount of terrible suffering in the 
shape of murder, rape, robbery, and fraud, perpetrated 
upon the best portions of the commimity by those whose 
reformation and deterrence have been alike sacrificed to 
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this cruel laxity. The United States have probably a 
larger proportion of this spurious philanthropy than any 
European nation. 

Thirdly, there is in America a minority, and happily an 
increasing one, who, with wisdom and true humanity, are 
striving, by judiciously discriminative action, to deliver 
their country from the evils of criminality. They have 
been represented by such persons as the Hon. Edward 
Livingston (Secretary of State); by the Pennsylvanian 
prison-reformers, as Caleb Lownes, W. Bradford, Philip 
C. Garrett, E. Townshend, R. Vaux, J. J. Lytle, M. J. 
Cassidy, J. J. Barclay, Dr. 0. Wistar, Dr. Ourt, J. T. 
Milligan, J. W. Leeds; and by such able exponents of 
penological science aa Professor Francis Wayland, and 
the two PiLLSBURYS, of Connecticut ; H. G. Grady of Geor- 
gia; Charles F. Coffin, of Indiana; C. D. Eandall, 
C. V. R. Pond, Robert A. Pinkerton, Israel C. Jones, 
W. Humphrey, E. H. Hickox, Henry W. Lord, J. Nichol- 
son, of Michigan ; Thomas Eddy, Isaac T. Hopper, Isaac 
V. Baker, C. D. Warner, C. D. Kellog, Dr. Fosgate, 
Dr. LiEBER, Charles L. Brace, W. P. Letchworth, 
W. M. F. Round, Dr. E. C. Wines, Hon. H Seymour and 
A. A. Brush, of New York ; Dr. F. H. Wines, Charles 
R Felton, G. Maclaughrey and J. W. Plummer, of 
Illinois; F. B. Sanborn, G. W. Cable, G. Tuffts and 
W. F. Spalding, of Massachusetts ; E. T. Dooley, Mr. 
Woodworth, and E. R. Highton, of California ; General 
Brinkerhoff, Ex-President Hayes, and Dr. A. G. Byers, 
of Ohio ; A. O. Wright and A. E. Elmore, of Wisconsin ; 
Nelson Vl^l, and Samuel Austin, of Rhode Island; 
G. S. Griffith, of Maryland ; F. S. Dodge, of New Hamp- 
shire; S. Allinson, of New Jersey; G. S. Bean and 
W. Rice, of Maine; H. H. Hart and Dr. M. G. Dana, 
of Minnesota ; Dr. P. D. Sims, of Tennessee ; and others 
of the past and present, in various parts of the country. 
These earnest workers have directed much attention to the 

G 
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laeaus both of the prevention and repression of crime and 
pauperism. Their aims have found special suppoi*t, of a 
collateral nature, fix)m the advocates of Temperance, by- 
means mainly of moral suasion, as for example the late 
John B. Gough, and also F. F. Elsiendgrf, and Andrew 
Paxton of Chicago (the chief organisers of the very useful 
Law and Order League, of the United States). 

Such valuable bodies as the " National Prison Associa- 
tion of the United States," the smaller local societies for 
similar objects at New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, 
the " United States Social Science Association," and also 
the various " State Boards of Charities and Correction " 
have rendered most important services in the direction of 
penal reform, and constitute centres for the co-operation 
of many of the best men and women in the country. 

But there still remains to be accomplished a vast work 
of education of the popular American mind in order to 
bring general sentiment to a healthy condition in regard to 
the prevention and treatment of crime. Powerful cuiTents 
of morbid feeling are still mischievously prevalent. That 
this is the case, was afresh illustrated at the National 
Prison Congress at Atlanta, Georgia, in 1886, a gathering 
which was described as the largest assemblage of the kind 
ever held in either Continent Some excellent addresses 
and papers were forthcoming on the occasion ; ^but there 
was also so much morbid sentimentality propounded that 
one of the chief speakers complained^thatjthe Congress 
" had gone off into the region of gush." "A number of 
foolish suggestions were made in favourjof continuing^and 
even increasing the practice of pampering "[criminals in 
prison. Dr. F. H. Wines wisely protestedjagainst this 
course, as having been abeady carried to a pernicious 
extreme in various States. He remarked, "Thelfare in 
some prisons is alarmingly good. At one jail he had found 
that, for breakfast, the inmates had beefsteaks, hot bis- 
cuits, butter, and, in general, a bill of fare that would do 
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credit to an hotel. For dinner they often had pies, after a 
full list of substantial ; and preserves were frequently 
given to the prisoners with their tea." 

The dietary, even in that which may be regarded as the 
best prison in the United States, the cellular State prison 
at Philadelphlv, must often be a subject of envy to the 
poorest classes outside. A description of it, in Dr. F. H. 
Wines* International Recordy February, 1888, says, "The food 
is most wholesome and substantial, consisting of mutton- 
stews, baked pork and beans, vegetable soup, sauer-kraut 
and ham ; and on Sundays excellently baked beef -pie." It 
is also remarked that, in the same prison, " The men are 
allowed every weekly newspaper published," and that 
" musical instruments of every description, excepting the 
comet and drum, are permitted, and every evening, from 
six to nine o'clock, the prisoner make the night hideous 
with their combinations of musical airs.'* They also have a 
library of ten thousand volumes. This prison has 725 
cells ; but in 1888 the nuhiber of inmates was more than 
1,000, so that some cells contained more than one inmate. 
The establishment is effectually guarded at night ; for it is 
further added that " Twenty-three of the most tremendous 
Siberian blood-hounds and bull-dogs howl and snap out, 
night after night, their hon-ible cries of warning, as they 
run in and out between the blocks in their desperate 
search for human blood." 

Not long before the date of the Congi'ess of Atlanta, an 
observant English traveller. Mr. William Sauxders (some- 
time M.P.) recorded, after a visit to America, " The Etistcrn 
United States are overrun by a set of sturdy beggars. It 
is dangerous to walk after nightfall (in the city suburbs) 
for these wild men. Throughout the country districts 
tramps walk into houses, sit do\\Ti unceremoniously, and 
demand assistance, at the risk of the bam and haystacks 
being fired. If, at length, a man is sent to prison, he finds 
it a little paradise, where all his earthly wants are anti- 

o2 
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cipated and his intellectual and spiritual aspirations duly 
provided for. As for food, he gets the best the country 
can produce, served with such cleanliness and attention 
as would cause any hotel to be crowded. When a friend 
was driving me home, I remarked, ' How many ladies you 
see driving in America ! ' ' Yes,' he said, 'you see a good 
many, especially on this road, which leads to the gaol ; 
they are constantly going there to visit their friends.' " Mr. 
Saunders added — " Robbery is so easy in America that it 
requires but little ability to succeed in that line ; and yet 
great robbers are generally regarded as heroes. One of 
these robbers, who, it was estimated, had ruined more 
widows and orphans than any other scoundrel in New 
York, was sentenced to five years' imprisonment. The 
judge was so affected, on passing sentence, that he blub- 
bered profusely ; and the whole court wept. The absurd 
degree of tenderness manifested towards criminals in the 
states is the most serious feature in connection with the 
subject of fraud." (" Through the Light Continent," p. 369.) 
But such ofienders as these pestiferous tramps and ruinous 
villains, when occasionally caught, are pampered, at least 
in many American jails, in the manner already described ! 

A paper by a popular American author, Mr. C. Dudley 
Warner, in the New Princeton Review, 1887, characterised 
many of the United States' prisons as being "still bar- 
barous in management," whilst others which are accounted 
"model" jails, and €L3 under specially humane manage- 
ment, "soften the rigours of imprisonment by means of 
entertaining lectures and readings, concerts, holidays, anni- 
versary dinners, flowers and marks, for obedience to rules, 
which shorten the term of confinement." But, the reviewer 
significantly asks, in regard to the extreme indulgence of 
the latter class of establishments, ''Do these reformed 
prisons reform ? " He shows that there is justification for 
the views of a wise minority of the population, who hold 
" that all this better lodging and better feeding of convicts 
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is nonsense, because it dees not diminish the volume of crime !^ 
Mr. Warner continues — "The American public mind has 
not yet come to have any faith in the ' reforming ' influ- 
ence of our ' improved prisons/ Why should it ? " He 
further exposes the unwisdom of the course adopted, both 
in the United States and Great Britain, of repeated short 
sentences on habitual offenders, for whom, he says, "We 
pay immense sums for a police to watch men and women, 
perfectly well known to be criminals, lying in wait to rob 
and murder; and other immense sums to catch and try, 
oter and over again, these criminals, who are shut up for 
short terms, well cared for, physically rehabilitated, and 
then sent out to continue their prowling warfare against 
society." 

The extreme laxity extended to the criminal and ^^clous 
classes, in the United States, is often accompanied by a 
disregard to their moral reformation, which practically 
results in much cruelty, especially in the larger convict 
establishments of the South, which include a considerable 
proportion of negroes and mulattoes. 



"Leased Out" Convicts of the South. 

In some of the Southern States a system has long been 
adopted of " farming out " all, or most of the convicts, to 
contractors, for labour in the open air, chiefly on planta- 
tions, or in the construction of railways and canals, or the 
working of coal mines. These States virtually conclude — 
" We will not burden ourselves with the outlay of a dollar 
for the support of our rogues. They shall maintain them- 
selves, at whatever cost to them, whether of life or limb, 
-€ven if the result ruins them body and souL And if they 
are re-committed they shall be sent for a further long 
period to re-undergo the same process. If they are worked 
to death in consequence, let it be so. That is for them to 
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calculate. It is no matter of ours. We are determined 
to be rid of them ; and, whatever the criminals may suffer, 
they shall not have our shoulders to bear them up, or our 
purses to pay for their deeds." 

Hence some of these States have been able entirely to 
dispense with any regular administration of convict prisons. 
And they have, by leasing out all the convicts at so much 
per head to private speculators and contractors, managed 
repeatedly to obtain an absolute profit, or net revenue, 
from the whole body of criminals. The system has the 
merit of being cheap, at least in its immediate operation. 
And in many instances it may have resulted in removing 
habits of inveterate laziness. For these Southern States 
have had little scruple as to the competition of their cri- 
minals with free labour. One American prison governor 
wisely remarked, " We put the house-breaker and the 
robber, the sneak-thief and the pickpocket, into open com- 
petition with honest men in the community around them. 
We do this exactly. For it was their previous trying to 
live by vice, without competing in the fields of productive 
labour, which was just the essential cause of the crimes for 
which they are sent here. We make a short end of that." 

The Southern States generally make a speedy end of 
this vicious exemption from that competitive productive 
labour which is the divine ordinance for individual and 
civil occupation. But then they do this also by means of 
a most unwarrantable amount of cruelty, and by a neglect 
of their own duties. 

In 1884 and 1885, Mr. G. S. Griffith, the President of 
the Maryland Discharged Prisoners* Aid Society, sent to 
the English Howard Association, reports of visits made by 
him to some of the Southern States, where the convicts 
are leased out to contractors. He noticed that one per- 
nicious tendency of this system is to encourage a merciless 
prevalence of terribly long sentences. Even little children, 
in the South, and of both sexes, are committed to this 
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virtual slavery, for protracted terms ; often for the most 
trivial offences. The reports alluded to, showed that out 
of 1,243 convicts leased out in Georgia, 100 were boys 
from 10 to 16 years of age ; and 400 from 16 to 20 years. 
In one convict establishment, two little boys were found 
under sentence of five years for stealing a box of cigara 
They were in association with the most atrocious char- 
acters. In these establishments, very inadequate attention 
is paid to the separation even of the sexes. Many wretched 
infants are bom in them. Gross inmiorality is frequent, 
both on the part of officers and convicts. At night, the 
latter are shut up in strong stockades, guarded by blood- 
hounds and by watchmen parading around with revolvers, 
which they freely use with deadly efiect, in cases of at- 
tempts to escape. In the construction of railways, the 
convicts are also lodged, at night, in stockades, or in wag- 
gons, and are guarded by dogs and armed patrols. But the 
mortality and the attempts to escape are alike excessive. 
The reports already quoted, state that at one convict esta- 
blishment, in North Carolina, during the preceding two 
yeai-s, out of 1,966 convicts, 237 escaped ; 140 died ; and 9 
were killed while trying to escape. 

Suljsequent experiences of the leasing-out system show 
its continuing evil results. 

The official State Report of convict disposal in Texas 
(issued in 1887), for the two years 1885-1886, records, for 
that period, the commitment of " a much larger number of 
convicts than were ever before received in the same length 
of time." There were 236 successful escapes from the con- 
vict camps and gangs, in that State, during those two 
years ; including one instance where two men " heavily 
anned with Winchester rifles," arrived amongst a group of 
prisoners whose guards were only armed with " shot guns," 
and liberated 36, of whom 8 were not re-captured. In 
another part of Texas, two other desperadoes managed to 
release 14 convicts. The same official report mentions that 
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out of 221 deaths of prisoners, in the two years, "18 were 
killed outright." These and many similar statements, it 
must be borne in mind, are made on official authority, and 
may be regarded as being specially favourable representa- 
tions of the real condition of American convict camps and 
gangs. But what tragedies and cruelties, what scenes of 
despair and misery, do they imply ! 

The New York International Record of Prisons and 
Charities, in 1887, describing the horrors of the Southern 
States convict camps, remarks, " It is barbarous to confine 
women in the same prison-pens with a horde of desperate 
ruffians who respect nothing under heaven." The same 
issue of that journal contained a memorial from some of 
the ladies of Georgia addressed to their State Legislature, 
in which they plead that " There can be no apology for a 
system which places the lash and the musket in irrespon- 
sible hands [that is, of any negro, or white man, whom the 
contractors may choose to employ as overseer] ; which sub- 
stitutes vicious criminals for guards ; which chains together 
all grades of convicts ; which has neither mercy for child- 
hood, nor protection for the sex of females; where no 
elevating tendencies are encouraged ; where few reforma- 
tory influences are allowed ; and where brutal instincts are 
given full play, provided the work of a brute is per- 
formed." 

As to Tennessee, in 1885, the Chairman of the State 
Board of Health, Dr. P. D. Sims, issued an official report, 
protesting against the terrible mortality amongst the con- 
victs of that State. In one of its prisons the annual death 
rate was 147 per 1,000 ! Dr. Sims records, amongst other 
official declarations, " Before these figures, humanity stands 
aghast, and our boasted civilization must hide her face in 
shame. We are appalled at their enormity. The once 
proud State of Tennessee, chivalrous and public-spirited, 
stands to-day before the world a self-convicted murderer." 
These are not the words of a prejudiced foreigner, but the 
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official assertions of one of the chief functionaries of the 
State. 

Such is the treatment of many thousands of prisoners, in 
various States of the great American Union, in the last 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century ! 



American Local Jails. 

Amongst the more than fifty millions of people in that 
vigorous young nation, which has had the advantage of 
observing all the successes and failures of penal experi- 
ments in the older countries of the world, it appears that 
not only the convict establishments, but the ordinary local 
jails have been, and still are, with some favourable excep- 
tions, failures, in view of the chief objects of imprisonment. 
The most reliable statistics of the United States indicate a 
more rapid increase of crimes and imprisonments, than of 
the general population. And the most patriotic and best 
informed of American citizens publicly deplore the scan- 
dalous inefficiency of their smaller prisons. The Executive 
Committee of the National Prison Association of the United 
States, in their official report of the St. Louis Prison Con- 
gress, issued not longer ago than 1874, signed by Dr. K C. 
Wines, as Secretary, used these remarkable and emphatic 
words : — 

"If, by some supernatural process, our two thousand 
jails could be unroofed, and the scenes they conceal be thus 
instantly exposed to our view, a shriek would go up from 
this congress and this country, that would not only reach 
every nook and comer of the land, but be heard, in Scrip- 
ture phrase, ' to the very ends of the earth ' ! There might, 
and would, be a few cheering spots, little oases scattered 
here and there, in the wide desert of obscenity, profanity, 
wretchedness, filth, enforced idleness, seething comiption, 
and dreary moral desolation, that would, at all points, 
meet the gaze and make every nerve quiver with horror. 



» 
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So much for the best American information on United 
States jails, as recently as 1874. 

About ten years later, in the North American Review, 
for July, 1883, Mr. Z. R. Brock way, Governor of Elmira 
State Penitentiary, New York, a man probably unsurpassed 
in his experience of American prison management, declared 
" The American jails of to-day are, with here and there an 
exception, substantially what Howard, in the 18th century, 
foimd English jails to be." 

A similar general condemnation of American jails 
appeared in the twelfth annual report of the Ohio Board 
of State Charities, issued in 1888. That Board included 
the Governor of that influential and highly advanced 
State, together with General Brinkerhoff, Mr. W. H. Neff, 
Mr. A. G. Byers, and other gentlemen. They report, " Of 
all the public institutions in America, the county jails are 
the most imsatisfactory ; and our Ohio jails are not an 
exception to the rule. Compared with other States, we 
have doubtless made more progress than any other ; but 
we are still so far behind the best experience of the world, 
that we have but very little to boast of. With less than 
half-a-dozen exceptions, every jail in Ohio is a moral pest' 
house and a school of cinme'^ This in 1888, and in one of 
the most advanced States ! 



More American Testimonies as to National Neglect. 

In the New York International Record (1887), an intelli- 
gent Califomian, Mr. E. T. Dooley, of San Francisco, 
described the very rudimentary condition of charitable and 
penal administration, even in the great Pacific State. He 
remarked, " We have been working, in California, in the 
main, not merely on wrong theories, but really according to 
no idea, other than that every social wrong demands an 
institution as its remedy ! That there can be any science 
behind any properly conducted charitable work, seems not 
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to have occurred to most of us. Our inclination has been 
to look with suspicion at those who suggest the substitution 
of principle for impulse, in dealing with the unfortunate. 
As a consequence, we have been pursuing methods barren 
of good results." The same writer continues, " Our county 
jails, all over this coast, are pest-houses and breeding places 
of crime, in which unfortunates are indiscriminately herded, 
without regard to age, sex, offence, or sanitary law. The 
City Prison of San Francisco can only be said to be better 
than the Black Hole of Calcutta. The State prisons are 
unwieldy establishments. There is in them no classification 
of prisoners." He added statistics showing the excessive 
development of pauperism and crime in California, in con- 
sequence of what he terms its " legislation devoid of science 
or sense," and its well-meant but practically mischievous 
and most costly array of " institutions, huge, densely-packed 
caravanseries." If this was a true picture of matters in 
the splendid State of California, in 1887, more than a 
century after John Howard's death, it is not to be wondered 
at, if less progressive American States are in no better 
condition. 

Mr. Dooley's reference to the transatlantic necessity for 
a scientific administration of charitable and penal insti- 
tutions, by wise principle rather than by mere impulse, 
is worthy of universal consideration. It also points to the 
need which exists in the United States for more permanent 
officials, and also for a leisured class of thoughtful and 
independent social reformers. Constant change of office 
and unintermitting application to money-making, foster 
costly ignorance and blundering haste in legislation and 
philanthropy. 

At a Prison Congress held at St. Louis, in 1884, 
Mr. William M. F. Round, the intelligent secretary, at 
that date, of the New York Prison Association, read a 
paper condemnatory of the outrageous condition of the 
county jails of the United States. He was supported in 
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his statements by several of the most intelligent men at 
the Congress, including the ex-Govemor of the State of 
Kentucky. Nevertheless, so unacceptable to the assembly 
was this faithful picture, that a local journalist remarked, 
" At the conclusion of his paper, Mr. Bound was, no doubt, 
the most unpopular man in the Congress." The public, in 
America, desire that their institutions should only be de- 
picted in roseate tints, however black the reality may be. 

The worst of jail abuses have been introduced into, and 
perpetuated in some of the youngest States of the Union. 
For example, the official report, for 1884, of the State 
Board of Minnesota, contained striking revelations of then 
existing horrors in the jails of that State. The vilest men 
and women were allowed free conversation in some of these. 
The same report remarks : " Bamsay county jail has 
swarmed with veimin, bed-bugs infesting the cells, whilst 
cockroaches over-run the prisoners' food. Goodline county 
jail is a stinking cellar. Douglas coxmty has two dun- 
geons literally undergroxmd, like the coal cellars under city 
pavements." And so on, in many other instances named. 
The defective drainage of many of these prisons is horrible. 
Vermin, darkness, and filth are common characteristics. 
In Winona city jail, the basement was appropriated to 
tramps. " Apparently the place had not been cleaned for a 
long time." In another jail, " Five prisoners have escaped 
through the ventilator, which still remains unprotected." 
The tramps, however, enjoy the dirty lazy life in many of 
these dens, because they have fire, good food, cards, tobacco 
and whisky. But to the more respectable or still un- 
hardened prisoner, such places and the horrible conversation 
are means of torture. Dr. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, mentions 
that in one of the prisons of that State, " a white man and 
a black woman, taken up on the charge of adultery were 
given the liberty of the entire jail ! " 

In many American States, and even in Canada, inno- 
cent witnesses of grave crimes are sometimes imprisoned 
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vdih the vilest criminals, in order to secure their testimony 
at the trial of the latter ! The Minnesota Report, just 
quoted (ISS-Jk) mentions the case of a man who was attack- 
ed by foot-pads, robbed and beaten. He identified his 
assailants, and caused their arrest. The robbers gave 
bail and went free. But their victim, being a stranger, 
could not give bail, and therefore was locked up in jail 
as a witness! In one recent year, 1886, in New York, 
317 innocent witnesses of crime were imprisoned ! 

America sends many missionaries to Asia and Africa. 
But there is a vast field of labour, inadequately occupied 
by Christian effort, hitherto, in many of her own States, for 
the removal of these horrible prison atrocities. To these 
jails in particular may be applied the words of KlXQ 
Oscar I. of Sweden : " In truth, heathenism thrives much 
better within prisons, than among distant tribes who are' 
still in a state of nature.'' 

It must, however, be borne in mind that amongst the 
prison officers of the United States, there have been 
very many excellent persons, such as a recently deceased 
Director of a Pennsylvanian jail, concerning whom his 
colleagues record that, " In the management of the prison, 
his principle always wfius, in ruling over men, to rule in the 
fear of God." Such an administrator will enable almost 
any system to be worked for some good. 

And it is in the highest degree honorable to the United 
States, that so many of these officers and also of the 
visitors of prisons, have encouraged simple and hearty 
religious exercises, and especially prayers amongst the 
prisoners. For example, the Rev. G. H. HiCKOX, of 
Michigan State Prison, Jackson, in a recent report wrote 
" We are now in the fifth year of our prayer and conference 
meetings; and the spiritual interest of them has at 
no time declined. Nor have any of the men, who have 
attended those meetings and fully given themselves to the 
Lord, as the Gospel requires, in confession of sin, in 
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prayer, in cross-bearing, in Christian work, fearing God 
and not men, been returned to prison, after they have 
been discharged." 

The small body of persons in America practically 
desirous of remedying the prevalent state of affairs in 
their prisons, are securing considerable improvements. 
But the unceasing changes of office-bearers, in every de- 
partment of Government and administration in their 
coxmtry, pla^e immense difficulties in the way of obtaining 
good influences over the prisoners, as a whole. In a few 
of the large State Prisons in the North, a compai'atively 
permanent tenure of office has been secured for the chief 
employes. The numerous " county jails " remain practi- 
cally under the frequently changing direction of the local 
"Sheriffs," men who obtain their well paid office by 
means of their popularity as prominent political partizans, 
however ignorant and incapable they may be as to the 
management of prisoners. Mr. C. E. Felton, of Chicago, 
governor, for more than a quarter of a century, of large 
prisons in America, reported in 1888, " The county jails, 
in all parts of the coxmtry, continue to be footballs to be 
kicked from party to party, as political power changes. 
Office and patronage seem to be the only inspiring motives 
in securing their control. With few exceptions, county 
jails are abominations throughout the land." 

Again the Wisconsin "State Board of Charities and 
Prisons," in their Report for 1887, remark of their own 
State — " An ordinary jail, with its disorder and idleness 
and indiscriminate association with low people, is a great 
punishment to any ordinarily decent man, and no punish- 
ment whatever to a dirty loafer. In fact, in many counties, 
where the officers encourage it, for the sake of fees, the jails 
are full of mUing prisoners." (P. 9.) Tlie same Report 
shows however that some of the inmates of Wisconsin jails 
prefer liberty, for it is mentioned that at La Crosse prison, 
" two burglars escaped one Sunday, while a local minister 
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was preaching from the text, " Cast off thy shackles." The 
escape was by one of the windows, which was reached by 
men standing on one another's shoulders, three deep, the 
top one sawing the bars and tying a rope made of blankets 
to the window." (P. 113.) 

Almost every mail brings statements of the various 
abuses arising from congregate imprisonment, in America, 
and also in part caused by the gross corruption and mal- 
administration connected with the Sheriffs, as the nominees 
of popular local politicians. 

A peculiarly well-informed observer in New York 
State wrote recently to the English Howard Association 
as follows : — " Our jails at present are under full control of 
the Sheriffs : and the Sheriff, in each county, is always or 
nearly always, the leader of the dominant political faction. 
He is paid by fees ; and in some counties these fees amount 
to many thousand dollars a year, for each Sheriff. So you 
will at once see that, in over sixty counties (in New York 
state alone), the Shrievalty forms a powerful political 
machine, with places that furnish a sufBcient income to 
make it worth the while of unscrupulous and greedy 
politicians to spend money to get them." 

The popular indifference to this condition of things, in 
the United States, is amazing. Intelligent as the American 
people are in some matters, certain sections of them appear 
to be strikingly ignorant of the immense pecuniary waste 
and increasing criminality thus so prevalent in their midst. 
And too often these manifest perverted or ungrateful appre- 
ciation of the labours of the penal reformers in their country. 

Until a national change in the appointment and functions 
of American Sherifl^ and Justices takes place, there seems 
to be little prospect of the needful radical improvement 
in the thousands of ordinary local jails. It may, however, 
be admitted that of late years, some of the worst scandals, 
as to insanitary abuses and the non-separation of the sexes, 
have been, in certain States, materially diminished. Several 
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of the Prison Associations in America, especially those 
of Ohio, Maryland, Illinois, New York, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, have been able to secure some progress 
in the reform of these institutions. 

It is to be particularly observed, that the chief officers 
of the American State Prisons, as distinguished from those 
of the local jails, include many very superior men and 
women. This special class is not surpassed, if indeed 
equalled, in Great Britain. 

The democratic spirit of American republicanism com- 
paratively rarely permits the infliction of determined 
cruelty in these establishments; at least in the Northern 
States. Their evils consist rather in their corrupting 
laxity, pernicious association, idleness and general ineffi- 
cacy, both as to deterrence and reformation. But in the 
Southern States, frequent cruelty is added to these other 
evils. 

The report of the Canadian Minister of Justice (Ottawa, 
1884) contained the following emphatic and general retro- 
spect of the mischiefs of jail association, by Mr. J. Q. 
MoYLAN, Inspector of Prisons for Canada. It applies 
mainly to American and Colonial experiences, but unfor- 
tunately would serve also as a verdict respecting many 
European and other prisons, more than one hundred 
years after John Howard's death : " Society has found, by 
terrible experience, that her jail, or prison, or penitentiary 
system, has too often turned out to be the largest factor, 
and the most successful machine, in the fabrication of the 
evil it was seeking to destroy." 

It may be here remarked, that in the Brffish Colonies, 
and especially in Canada, Australu, and New Zealand, 
the local jails, although not equal to those of the mother 
country in some respects, are, in general, far superior to the 
similar class of prisons in the United States. 
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An Indiana Prison. 

It is but fair to add that whilst the general system of 
American jails is much inferior to that of the penal esta- 
blishments of Europe, yet in some instances the United 
States have shown that they can provide prisons where 
the administration is of a high character. For example, 
the Indiana State Prison for female convicts, at Indiana- 
polis, was, at least when under the direction of the late 
Mrs. Sarah Smith (a Quakeress), a remarkably well- 
conducted institution. Scriptural instruction — the Chris- 
tian example of carefully selected officers and industrial 
training — ^were the chief influences here relied on. The 
women's work consisted of sewing, washing, ironing, cane- 
seating, and ordinary housework. Five hours were daily 
devoted to such labour, and three hours to instruction. A 
State Commission reported that most of these women turned 
out well after being discharged ; that they became excel- 
lent housekeepers, and that there were more applications 
for them, on liberation, as domestic servants, than could be 
met. Yet nearly all of them were, on entry, apparently 
incorrigible and defiant But whether the comforts and 
special advantages thus enjoyed by women, previously the 
most debased, and most violent and mischievous in the 
State, were calculated to deter other offenders, or, on the 
whole, to diminish external crime, is a matter for some 
question. 

In the report of that prison, issued 1884, the last one 
prepared by Mrs. Smith (who then retired on the ground 
of failing health, to the deep regret both of the prisoners 
and of the State authorities), she mentioned, as an instance 
of reclamation, the case of one of the worst girls in the 
establishment, who, on the expiration of her imprisonment, 
pleaded, " I don*t want to go.'' However gratifying to a 
kind officer, such an exclamation may have been, there is 

H 
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something in it which bears upon the subject of the general 
repression and diminution of evil-doers in the surround- 
ing population. The very pleasant treatment of these 
women may also afford some modifying and collateral 
reply to Mrs. Smith's question in the same report. She 
asked : " What but the power of Divine Grace could have 
subdued and restrained 250 of Indiana's lowest and most 
degraded women, working together, often with unlocked 
doors, and exercising on the open ground ? In ten years, 
only one has attempted to run away whilst out for exercise.'* 
It may be replied, with the profoundest reverence for 
the work of Divine Grace, that it is, nevertheless, a very 
natural and obvious fact that, for such a class of women, 
a continuous and gratuitous supply of most comfortable 
food and lodgings, very pleasant surroundings, and kind 
friends, furnish in themselves a sufficient answer to the 
above question, and without any need for reference to 
higher influences. It is to be observed that, since Mrs. 
Smith's decease, this prison has obtained some notoriety 
for specially severe punishments. 



The Elmira System, U.S.A. 

At Elmira, N.Y., there is a widely praised "model" 
prison, or adult reformatory, of nearly 800 inmates, on a 
so-called "Indeterminate Sentence" plan, which presents 
some noteworthy features, though apparently lacking, 
hitherto, in the degree of religious training, which has been 
so beneficial in some other prisons. Elmira only receives 
male felons from sixteen to thirty years of age, on their first 
conviction, whose sentences, with some exception, are for 
not more than five years* detention, as the maximum. 
There is a classification into three grades. On entry, eaxjh 
prisoner is placed in the middle stage. If he does not earn 
a sufficient number of good marks by his labour, conduct. 
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and studies, he is put down into the lowest grade. But if 
he obtains a good rank in marks, he is promoted, in six 
months, to the highest one. If he remains for six months 
in this, he may be liberated on parole for half a year; 
but he can remove into another State, or elsewhere, out 
of reach, if he chooses to do so. If his conduct during 
that period is clearly known to be unsatisfactory, he is 
re-called to prison for the remainder of his term, if he can 
be arrested ; but if he has avoided misbehaviour whilst on 
"parole " he is absolutely released from liability to undergo 
the remainder of his sentence. 

The prisoners at Elmira are kept at labour for eight 
hours daily. The educational, or rather collegiate training 
of the inmates, is a most prominent feature. About a dozen 
of the professors or teachers of colleges and schools in the 
vicinity are engaged to instruct classes in the prison, and 
to deliver lectures on various topics. The Governor states 
that these include Writing, Drawing, Designing, German,. 
English and American History, Business Law, Arithmetic, 
Physical Geography, Economics, Practical Ethics, Political 
Science, &c. Very thorough examinations on these and 
other subjects are periodically held, by means of compre- 
hensive series of printed questions, and by oral questioning. 
The amount of proficiency displayed tends to increase the 
prisoner's " good marks " proportionately. There is, in the 
prison, an " experimental school of industrial art *' for 
practice in the work of terra-cotta, encaustic tiling, model- 
ling, and designing from nature, embossing in brass, mould- 
ing metal pieces ornamentally, executing portraits in ham- 
mered copper, and so forth. Some of the convicts are also 
trained in telegraph-printing and shorthand. A paper 
written by a prisoner in Elmira, on a cold snowy day in 
January, 1888, compassionately alluded to the wretched 
homes, almost visible from the walls of the establishment, 
where ill-clad and ill-fed children and wives of unemployed 
or weary men were crouching in the cold, and contrasted 
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their lot with that of the convicts ; adding, " Here, at this 
prison, 'tis the dinner-hour ; up from the great dining-hall 
below rises the fragrant odour of good food, and the hum of 
animated voices, with rippling laughter interspersed. The 
food is hot, and suflScient as to quantity ; the apartments are 
warmed with steam, and, after the short day is past, the 
electric light brightens things for the long evenings ; long 
but not dreary, for books are abundant." The convict 
writer complacently inquires whether, with such a contrast 
of reward, " Is godliness profitable ? " or the contrary ? 
But he admits that, after all, liberty has charms. 

The Directors at Elmira furnish a list of what is termed 
by them a " Reformatory Library '* of the " very best con- 
temporary publications," amongst which they specify the 
novels of Alexander Dumas, Eugene Sue, " Ouida," Bulwer, 
Jules Verne, and others. There is a liberal supply of news- 
papers and periodicals. Further, a newspaper named the 
Summary is edited, printed, and published every Sunday, 
in the prison. 

Before the prisoners are "paroled" it is in general 
arranged, either by their own friends or by the corre- 
spondents of the prison managers, that suitable situations 
shall be secured for them. This is a very great additional 
boon. 

It is claimed that eighty per cent, of the Elmira men 
thus become reformed. Even if it be so (and the matter is 
open to question) such a result, however good in itself, is 
quite compatible with an absolute increase of criminality 
being produced amongst the outside community, by the 
knowledge that the discipline of so large an establishment 
furnishes so many advantages to the evil-doers, and is in 
80 small a degree calculated to deter. Nor is it to be re- 
garded as a matter for unmixed satisfaction that a certain 
small proportion of convicts discharged from Elmira have 
voluntarily returned thither for shelter and support when 
failing to find independent occupation. The Report in 1888, 
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stated that cut of 1,722 prisoners " paroled " in the past 
eleven years, 156 had been sent to other parts of America, 
and that 25 had willingly returned to the prison for 
re-admission. 

The writer communicated his apprehensions as to the 
undue laxity of the Elmira system, to the Governor or 
.Warden of that establishment, Mr. Z. R. Brockway, who 
replied in a very courteous letter vindicating the plan 
•adopted there. He wrote : " So-called indulgences are 
freely used for their value, as promoting reformation, and 
I hold that, in a Reformatory, any really reformative 
agency may properly be introduced." 

Now, with all due respect to this experienced oflScer, it 
may be gravely doubted whether, for the class of persons 
at Elmira, such a disproportionate weight should be 
attached, as it may be feared is the case, to the effect of 
the treatment adopted, upon the prisoners inside, as com- 
pared with its influence upon the millions of persons 
outside. For Mr. Brockway mentioned that the inmates 
include criminals whose offences are of the gravest descrip- 
tions, although receiving imprisonment for the first time. 
They include burglare and even murderers ! Now can it 
be just to any community that murderers, even of the 
** second degree," should be merely sentenced to a maximum 
of five years' detention, of which half or more may be 
worked off by good behaviour in prison, wliilst the other 
half may be lightened by courses of collegiate lectures, 

- novel reading, artistic training and so forth ; and whilst, at 
the same time, food, clothing, and shelter superior to that 

- of millions of virtuous persons are abundantly supplied ? 
. It is somewhat suggestive that the OflScial Report for 1888 

records — " Since 1883 there has been a steady groicth of the 
annual average population here, from 495 in 1883 to 785 
in 1887." 

With much deference to Mr. Brockway and to some 
' American philanthropists, who have remonstrated with the 
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writer on his views hereon, the latter cannot but consider 
the indulgences at Elmira, for such classes at least as 
burglars and murderers, to be a real cruelty to the lives, 
liml)s, and security of the millions of honest persons in the 
community at large. Their security should be the fint 
consideration, and even the reformation of the individual 
murderers and ruffians the second and subordinate one. 
By all right means the reclamation of the prisoners in 
custody should be attempted. But it needs to be remem- 
bered that this is not the primary object to be regarded. 

The ^;r«;j^(/?/<? of "Indeterminate Sentences," if true to 
their appellation, ought also to involve, as a most important 
essential, some provision for an indefinite prolongation of 
the custody of the unreformed or resolutely vicious cri- 
minals. This is not the case at Elmira, where a five years' 
period is, with perhaps some little exception, the maximum 
term, on obtaining which the prisoner must be set at 
libei'ty, however unfit he may be for rejoining the ranks of 
freedom. It is hardly to be contended that this plan pos- 
sesses the merits of the existing " Conditional Liberation " 
System of Great Britain, which has its very important 
adjunct of Police Supervision as some security against 
mischief from the offender. (It may be here mentioned 
that, in 1888, further similar prisons on the " Indeterminate 
plan " were in existence in various American States, as in 
Ohio, Massachusetts, and elsewhere.) 

When, more than fifty years ago, about 1835, the Bavarian 
Government made some experiment of Indeterminate Sen- 
tences, under the management of M. Obermaier, many 
criminals were committed to prison without having any 
fixed period prescribed for the duration of their detention. 
They might be retained for five, ten, or more years, until 
their habits and dispositions appeared to be radically 
refoimed. 

Since writing the above, the author has received from 
Mr. E. R HiGHTON, State Commissioner of Prisons for 
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California, a Report to the Governor of that State, strongly- 
condemning the Elmira system, after careful personal in- 
vestigation. Mr. Highton also quotes another report, from 
the physician of Elmira Prison, who says that in a recent 
year, two murders were committed inside that institution, 
and also that the inmates were characterised by " the pre* 
valence of syphilis." But Mr. Highton speaks in the very 
highest terms of Mr. Z. R. Brockway, the Governor. It is 
the system only, which he decisively disapproves. 



CoMMoy Dormitories in European and other 

Prisons. 

Not only in a large proportion of the American jails, 
but also in most of the prisons on the Continent of Europe, 
there still continues the very objectionable feature of 
common dormitories, where the prisoners have abundant 
opportunity, at night, of corrupting association. The writer 
has observed, in various Continental prisons, well managed 
in some other respects, that the narrow beds, or " bunks," in 
the donnitories, are so close together, that a space of about 
five feet l)y five contains the ends of four of them. They are 
thus so placed that each sleeper is only a few inches apart 
from his neighbour at his side, and only about eighteen 
inches below another neighbour lying immediately over- 
head. Al>out fifty beds may be thus crowded into a com- 
paratively small chamber. Such nocturnal overcrowding 
may be seen in some of the prisons, even in countries where 
much attention is devoted by the authorities to certain 
aspects of the discipline. This is a condition which cannot 
but be very pernicious to the morals and future conduct of 
the inmates. 

Unfortunately the state of the donnitories in the dwell- 
ings of many of these criminals, whilst in a condition of 
freedom, especially in the overcrowded slums of large 
cities, is almost a,s bad, if not worse ; but this is not a justi- 
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fication for a perpetuation of the evil in Government esta» 
blishments, designed, at least professedly, to promote the 
moral reformation of the inmates. 

Yet the carrying out of the important, or rather the 
.essential principle, of salutary separation, from \\oi\i phy- 
sical and moral corruption, by day and by night, in prisons, 
necessarily causes a heavy expenditure for the erection of 
the buildings adapted to the object in view. And in such 
proportion there is involved at least a temporary increase 
of the burdens of the honest taxpayers. Both the obser- 
vance and the neglect of due prison requirements involve 
alternate inconveniences. 



Revolts in Prisons. 

Perhaps few persons take much cognisance of the 
serious evils indicated by the single fact that revolts and 
savage assaults on oflScers are a frequent characteristic of 
prisons, all over the world ; except in the compai-atively 
small number of them maintained on the strictly separate 
system. There lies before the writer a very imperfect list 
of such as have taken place within a recent perio<l of five 
years, 1884-1888 ; but it furnishes more than forty instances 
of these occurrences, some of which involved great loss of 
•life, and nearly all of them grave injuries to warders, or 
-prisoners, or both. 

For example, in January, 1888, a revolt of Russian con- 
victs took place in the Caucasus; in the suppivssion of 
which many soldiers and prisoners were killed. In the 
spring of the same year, 500 inmates of Beaulieu prison, in 
France, mutinied, and two detachments of soldiei-s were 
sent to reduce them to submission. The " Bulletin " of the 
• French Prison Society remarks, that within the year ending 
' April, 1888, eighteen revolts had occurred in the 17 central 
prisons of France ! In April, 1888, also, a body of Mexican 
convicts, at Calaya, set fire to a building where a bull fight 
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was going on. Such terrible confusion ensued, that 18 per- 
sons were killed, 68 injured, and the prisoners escaped. In 
March, 1888, even in one of the English jails, at Annley, 
Leeds, three prisoners being left in the same cell, one of 
them killed another. In April, 1888, nineteen prisoners and 
police were killed in a revolt at the prison of Damanhour, 
in Egypt. 

In 1887, at Revel prison, in Russia, 300 convicts mutinied. 
-Twenty of them were killed, and others wounded. A month 
later, at Mountjoy prison, Dublin, some convicts desperately 
assaulted a warder. In 1886, similar assaults occurred in 
the convict prisons of Portsmouth and Portland, in England. 
The same year, a revolt broke out in Montreal prison, 
Canada. In quelling it, seventeen persons were shot, several 
of them fatally. In 1886, a French convict ship was the 
scene of a revolt which resulted in many injuries. The same 
year, various other serious mutinies took place in French 
penal establishments. In 1885, at Khokand prison, in 
Russia, during a revolt, more than ten prisoners and officers 
were killed. The same year, in a New South Wales prison, 
a disturbance took place, resulting in a warder being shot 
dead In 1884, at another Australian prison, Pentridge, 
near Melbourne, a disturbance took place, also with fatal 
consequences. The same year, several disturbances and 
assaults, at Dartmoor convict prison, England, attracted 
considerable attention in the public press. In 1884, at 
Mandalay, in Burmah, a revolt of many hundred prisoners 
took place. This was suppressed by the stem process of a 
regular massacre, during which 200 lives were sacrificed. 
The same year, a comparatively minor outbreak occurred 
in Frankfort prison, U.S. A, when three convicts were killed 
and others injured. 

And it is to be remembered that many disturbances and 
serious assaults in prisons are carefully hushed up by the 
authorities of the various countries, who are most anxious 
to prevent the publicity of such occurrences. Hence it may 
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fairly be inferred that the events of this kind which come 
to light, are but examples of a mneh larger number which 
are successfuUy concealed ; or that, at least, these are but 
the more flagrant cases, which cannot be hidden. 

Even in Reformatories and Training Ships, the aggrega- 
tion of young offenders frequently leads to evils of a less 
tragic nature. The English and Scotch institutions of this 
description have repeatedly, of recent years, been the scenes 
of mutinies and incendiarisms. In 1886, at a French re- 
formatory, a disturbance took place, and 37 boys escaped. 
They were pursued by armed men, and shot at ! Two of 
the poor young fellows were killed. One of the bodies was 
found to have received 67 shots, of which five had entered 
the heart. 

A General Inference. 

On the whole, it is very obvious, even from the limited 
survey here taken of the recent and present condition of 
penal establishments in all parts of the world, that they 
are, at best, very unsatisfactory and very incomplete insti- 
tutions. They possess, when under good cwiministration, a 
certain amount of efficacy ; but this is so restricted by the 
inevitable defects of every system of incarceration, that it 
has become a most important problem for the statesman, 
the jurist, the tax-payer, and the philanthropist, to consider 
the practicability of greatly modifying many of the prac- 
tices and principles which have hitherto been prevalent in 
this department. 



Chapter III. 



PRISON SEPARATION AND CLASSIFICATION. 



The First Essential. 

The separation of prisoners, from each other onhj^ and for 
duly limited periods, is a first essential of good discipline, 
and an indispensable condition of success in penal treat- 
ment, whether intended as deterrent or reformatoiy. It is 
also the best, if not the only efficient basis for classification. 
It is the safest and ultimately, though not immediately, the 
cheapest arrangement for adoption in criminal institutions. 

It should involve, and this is always necessary to be 
borne in mind, the collateral condition, of the substitution 
of good personal influences for bad ones, together with con- 
stant useful occupation of body and mind. Mere cellular 
isolation should not be regarded as the sufficient condition 
for right separation. It has been one of the most pernicious 
and persistent hindrances to penal refonn, in many nations, 
that soUfude has been so often considered as being identical 
with separation. The teims "solitary" system, "silent" 
system, and " separate " system, have been, in the popular 
mind, and even amongst many persons of general intelli- 
gence, confounded, as being three expressions for the same 
thing; whereas they are each different from the other. 
Silence may exist with the association of numbers; and 
efiectual separation from evil association may be secured, 
in conjunction with the daily companionship of suitable 
persons. 

The cell is most useful, and even indispensable, as a pre* 
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liminary condition of separation. But it is only one ele- 
ment towards that end. When cellular imprisonment 
becomes absolute solitude, it is, if unduly proloni:je<l, a 
serious evil, an unwarrantable cruelty, an outmge on 
humanity. Solitude is one thing : wise sepamtion is 
another. Continued isolation is unnatural, and ruinous to 
mind and body. Whereas, sepai'ation from evil association 
only, is most beneficial to its subjects. 



Varying Meanings of the Term " Separate System." 

The persistent injury which is often inflicted upon certain 
objects, by means of erroneous names, or objectionable 
"ideas, which have somehow become associated with them, 
ho^ long been illustrated in the history of what is usually 
termed " The Cellular System " of Prison Discipline. 
Owing to various misrepresentations, on the part of oppo- 
nents, and in hardly less degi-ce, to confusion and ambiguity 
on the side of its advocates, this name has too frecjuently 
conveyed the idea of a prolonged isolation of prisoners, in 
separate cells, without visitation, or companionship of any 
kind. In some countries, and to a comparatively very small 
extent, such a mode of treatment has been actually prac- 
tised ; and, as might be expected, with disastrous result^. 
In several of the American States, formerly, and occasion- 
ally in some European countries, prisoners have l)eon con- 
fined in separate cells, or dungeons, for years together, with 
little or no occupation, and with no association witli their 
' fellow-men, except the daily visit of a gaoler. Thus pining 
between the dismal walls of their living tomb, their minds 
have, in many instances, given way, and they have become 
idiotic, or mad, or have gradually wasted to death. Similar 
results have ensued where, even under less rigid conditions, 
it has been attempted to substitute life-long separate con- 
finement, instead of capital punishment. In such cases, 
'many of the unfortunate objects of the experiment have 
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not really been exempted from capital punishment, but 
have undergone that penalty, under the more cruel condi- 
tions of an execution prolonged over a period of years. 

The fact is that the term " cellular system " or " sepa- 
rate system " has often been applied to very different 
modes of discipline. The name has represented a variable 
condition rather than a fixed one. The " cellular system *' 
of one country, or of one period, may not be at all identical 
with the so-called system of the same name, in another 
country, or at another period. Thas the original cellular 
treatment at Pentonville and Coldbath Fields Prisons, in 
London, was much more rigid than that of Louvain and 
other Belgian prisons; whilst the corresponding system in 
New York State, during the term of its unfortunate expe- 
rience there, was incomparably more severe than the Pen- 
tonville plan. The treatment in certain Dutch, Danish, 
Norwegian, and German cellular prisons has also under- 
gone a series of modifications, in accordance with the expe- 
riences of successive years. 

Hence the advocates and opponents of cellular separa- 
tion have often, if not in general, assumed for it an iden- 
tity and continuity of character which it has never really 
possessed. 

Great impediments have been placed in the way of 
prison-refonn, in this direction, by extreme opinions and 
hasty conclusions. Thus certain observers, having noticed 
the decided advantages of cellular separation for compara- 
tively short periods, rushed to the unwarranted conclusion 
that the same discipline might be safely and beneficially 
extended over very long sentences, or even life-long impri- 
sonment; an inference wholly unsupported by practical 
experience, and contrary to the laws of human nature. These 
extreme views, in support of the cellular system, have pro- 
duceil equally exaggerated objections to its moderate and 
rightly conditioned adoption. And, on the whole, it is 
perhaps difficult to determine whether this great funda- 
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mental principle of all prison and penal reform, the separa- 
tion of criminals from each other, has been most retarded 
by its friends or by its foes. 



Howard and Ducpetiaux urged by 

Experience. 

John Howard was awakened to the effects of prison 
association by his own personal experience of its dis- 
gusting evils, in a French jail, to which he had been 
consigned — after his capture at sea by a privateer — during 
a time of war between England and France. Thenceforth 
he steadily advocated separation, industry and other condi- 
tions of improved prison discipline. 

In like manner M. Ducpetiaux, the eminent administrator 
of penal reform in Belgium, was aroused to the necessities of 
the subject by his own sufferings, as a political prisoner, 
prior to the Belgian Revolution of 1830. Whilst in con- 
finement, his feelings of decency and propriety were re- 
volted by his enforced association with vile and filthy 
companions. He became profoundly convinced, from his 
own observation, that association renders imprisonment less 
punitory to the worst class of criminals, and more so to the 
less degraded. Just in proportion as a man is debased, he 
will enjoy the companionship of corrupt comrades. And it 
affords additional pleasure to the worst wretches in prison 
to corrupt others, who may at first be less familiar with 
evil than themselves. 

After the Revolution of 1830, M. Ducpetiaux received 
from King Leopold I. favours and rewards, as some compen- 
sation for the imprisonment which his previous political 
partisanship had brought upon him. The oflSce of Director 
of Prisons was ultimately conferred upon him. And thus, 
by a curious turn of events, he was placed in a position to 
give practical effect to the convictions which the mischief 
of associated imprisonment had so deeply impressed upon 
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his own mini But before committing himself to a decided 
and final plan of reorganisation, he instituted a further 
series of observations and inquiries as to the effects of the 
existing system. An overwhelming concurrence of testi- 
mony confirmed him in his conclusion that the associated 
plan was a welcome indulgence to the vile, a cruelty 
to the novice in imprisonment, and a corrupting evil 
to alL 

From that time M. Ducpetiaux pursued a steady course 
of prison reform in Belgium, which placed that country in 
a leading position in this respect amongst the nations. He 
received effectual co-operation from King Leopold I., the 
wise monacch w^hom he so faithfully served, and also from 
some able coadjutors, including, in particular, M. Stevens, 
who for many years was the Governor of the cellular 
prison of Louvain, and from M. Berden, and others. 

The Belgian Cellular System. 

MM. Ducpetiaux and Stevens proceeded gradually with 
their reforms. They avoided the extremes and the undue 
haste of certain American experiments, in this direction, 
which had led to disappointment and disaster. They did 
not attempt to subject to a cellular regime the prisoners 
who were sentenced for very long periods, or for life. They 
carefully watched the adaptability of the separate treat- 
ment according to the circumstances and conditions in- 
volved. Whilst seeking the advantage of cellular impri- 
sonment, they diligently endeavoured to balance its dangers 
by means of the constant occupation, and the very frequent 
daily visitation of every prisoner ; also by fostering in- 
dustry and hope, and by pecuniary and other rewards. 

The chaplains, schoolmaisters, and warders, were required 
to spend many hours a day in the cells with the prisoners, 
and, by their frequent visits, to guard against sepa-ration 
becoming isolation. Each inmate was permitted to take 
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exercise in a small separate yard, and might obtain certain 
indulgences, such as tobacco, a garden plot, or permission 
to keep a bird. With a share of the money earned by his 
labour, the prisoner might purchase white bread, cheese, 
bacon, milk, paper, pens, and other extras. The unspent 
portion of such earnings amounted to considerable sums, as 
£5, £10, or £15, on discharge, according to the length of 
time spent in prison, and the amount of work done. But, 
in general, the profit thus allotted to the worker bore a 
minor proportion to the profit earned by him for the 
establishment. The occupations were very various, such 
as tailoring, weaving, printing, bookbinding, shoe-making, 
metal work, watch-making, and carpentering. Skilled 
trade-instructors were employed to teach some occupation 
to the large majority of prisoners, who, in Belgium, as in 
most other countries, are found to be ignorant and un- 
skilled as to industry. 

This steadily continued training was the more success- 
ful inasmuch as the share of pecuniary earnings once 
gained by the prisoner was not liable to forfeiture. Such 
rewards should either be absolutely certain, or only for- 
feited in accordance with some fixed scale, most carefully 
arranged and administered with impartiality and merciful 
consideration. The certainty of the Belgian prison re- 
wards has constituted an important element in the success 
of the national system. The prisoners have often sent a 
portion of their earnings to their parents, wives, and 
families. The moral and humanising tendency of this is 
a matter of considerable importance. 

One of the principal advantages of the cellular plan is 
its very great ultimate economy to the State. The imme- 
diate and first expense of the system, in the cell construc- 
tion, is more costly than that of associated prisons. But 
the ultimate expense is very much less. For it has been 
proved, by many years of experience, that comparatively 
short periods, as of one or two years of cellular imprison- 
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ment, arc more deterrent, as well as more reformator}-, than 
five or ten years of punishment in association. The 
statistics of Belgian criminality are not so complete as 
could be desired ; but it is known that a large per centage 
of diminution, in the recommittals for crime, followed the 
general adoption of the cellular system in that country. 
The legislature and the people were so convinced on this 
point, that they enacted a law greatly reducing the pre- 
vious scale of duration of punishment. Thus sentences 
of twenty years* confinement, under the congregate plan, 
were reduced to less than ten years of cellular imprison- 
ment; other sentences were shortened in similar proportion, 
so that nearly one-half of the former terms of detention 
were dispensed with. The cost of maintenance having 
been thus largely reduced, of course a great saving to the 
country was effected. At the same time, the prisoners 
were also, in so much shorter time, restored to their 
families, and enabled to resume their support of them the 
sooner. The prolonged and hardening dissolution of family 
ties, occasioned by very long sentences, was largely obviated. 
Valuable practical confirmation has also thus been given by 
Belgium to the too generally neglected truth, that imprison- 
ments are by no means efficacious merely in proportion to 
their excessive prolongation. Such duration, beyond due 
limits, rather tends to habituate the offender to penal con- 
ditions and to remove from him his sense both of shame 
and of fear. 

The maximum period of cellular confinement in Belgium 
is, nominally, nine years; but this is a mischievous ex- 
treme. Much shorter periods suffice for the generality of 
offenders. 

Perfection is rarely or never attained, either by States, or 
by individuals. Belgium was no exception to this general 
principle. Her prison system was not completed. It 
lacked two very important elements of a perfect system ; 
namely, adequate arrangements for the beneficial visita- 

I 
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tion of prisons by judicious persons from outside ; and 
especially the establishment of effective societies for the aid 
of discharged prisoners. Perhaps the efforts of such peno- 
logists as K Prins, Baron de Lettenhove, M. Thonissex, 
and other eminent Belgians may, ere long, secure the need- 
ful progress in these directions. 

It may, however, be here remarked that sometimes the 
theory of cellular separation has not been so thoroughly 
adhered to, in practice, as Belgians would have strangers 
understand to be the case. Even at Louvain, the excessive 
terms of nominally cellular separation have sometimes 
been relaxed, by permitting the prisoners to enjoy oppor- 
tunities of mutual intercourse. But after allowing for these 
and other inconsistencies, honour is due to Belgium for the 
measure of successful separation secured in her prisons, and 
for the example afforded to other nations in thus attaining 
a larger measure of deterrence and reformation, and at 
about half the cost, as to both money and time, as com- 
pared with previous systema Recently there have been 
manifested, in Belgium, some indications of retrograde 
action, and of a tendency to forget, or depart from, the 
wise counsels of M. Ducpetiaux. This is matter for 
regret amongst foreign admirers of past progress in that 
country. 

French Opinion on Separation. 

An important French Commission of Inquiry on systems 
of Prison Discipline, of which Baron de Haussonville 
was a principal member, reported in favour of cellular 
separation for the great majority of short terms of imprison- 
ment ; and the Government decided to adopt this system, 
for at least all sentences up to one year's duration. But 
the pecuniary embarrassments and great national debt of 
France have tended to limit the outlay, on cellular prisons, 
requisite to give full effect to this conclusion. As a result 
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there has been a great increase in those offences which 
would have been held in check, if separation had been 
enforced, even to the extent recommended by the Com- 
mission. 

Some intelligent French penologists have written instruc- 
tively on this question. The admirable Report on the 
Stockholm Prison Congress of 1878, prepared by two 
of the French delegates, M. Fernande Desportes, and 
M. Lefebure, thus replied to the special objection against 
the Separate System, commonly adduced by its opponents, 
that it is opposed to the nature of man, as a social being : 
" Society exercises both good and evil influences ; 
and it cannot be denied that social forces tend, as 
surely and directly, to produce crime as to encourage 
virtue. How inefficient it is to withdraw men from a 
position where they have only met with bad influences, but 
where they might possibly have also found some good 
associations, in order to plunge them into another position, 
where, from its restraints, its compulsion and its necessity, 
they cannot possibly meet with other than detestable 
comrades. You redouble the pestilential intensity of the 
atmosphere which has already destroyed their moral 
health, and then you hope to cure them ! What precaution 
will you take against the inevitable contagion of vice, by 
isolation merely during the night, their meals and their 
exercise ? 

" To some extent you will thus avoid extreme debase- 
ments. But can you avoid, as soon as the prisoners re- 
assemble, their criminal conversations, their boasting of 
past misdeeds, and their savage anticipations in common ? 
You reply, * But the law of silence ! ' The law of silence is 
indeed an inhuman and unnatural one. You bring men 
together; you allow them to communicate with the eye, 
but you forbid them to converse with the tongue. And 
then you believe that the intellectual separation, which you 
thus vainly attempt to secure, is an easier, a more reason- 

i2 
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able, and a more humane separation, than the corporal 
separation against which you protest And in the midst of 
this deadly silence, what would be the social relations 
which you would maintain ? As if the exchange of ideas, 
by the aid of language, was not an essential condition of 
all society. 

"Permit, then, the cellular system to repress, by its 
necessary circumstances, those social connections which 
your own system cannot hinder, but only renders more 
fatal Permit it to enable the criminal to obtain the 
opportunity of other social influences, which will produce 
in his mind only salutary reflections and virtuous purposes. 
It is not necessary to exclude him from all society ; but 
only to transfer him from bad company to good. As M. 
De Metz once remarked, * I am willing that, if you please, 
you may take the criminal out of his cell and place him 
in the public square, provided only that you remove him 
from evil doers ! ' " (Report, p. 60.) 



The Concentrated CRiMiNALriY of Prisons, 

To the above remarks it may be added, that the associ- 
ated intercourse of prisoners is a concentrated form of evil. 
Even in the worst conditions of free societv, there is some 
considerable admixture of persons who are more or less 
respectable and virtuous ; but the jail population is ex- 
clusively composed of offenders. 

It has been proved again and again that no system of 
supervision, however careful, can obvnate the corrupting 
tendencies of the association of criminals. The British 
Convict Prison authorities have made strenuous endeavours, 
both by the number and discipline of their officers, and by 
attempts to classify their prisoners, to prevent the evil in 
question, but with little success. The Royal Commissioners 
on the Penal Servitude Acts, with Earl Kimberley as 
Chairman, remarked in their Report in 1879 : — 
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" The evidence given* by the great majority of witnesses, 
whom we have called before us, and the statements of 
convicts, of whom we have personally made inquiries in 
our visits to the different prisons, have satisfied us that, in 
spite of all the precatttions taken by the prison officers, com- 
munications can, to a considerable extent, be carried on 
between prisoners working in association." 

If this is the case, under the utmost precautions, how 
gross must be the evils under more common or ordinary 
conditions of concentrated and tcJwlhj criminal association ! 



American Neglect of Separation. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that whereas the people 
of the United States enjoy the reputation of being pecu- 
liarly shrewd as to the pui'suit of pecuniary profit, they 
have manifested an almost universal disregard to the 
economic and deterrent merits of the separation of pri- 
soners from each other. They have, however, in one 
respect been wiser than Europeans, in that they have more 
generally compelled their criminals to maintain themselves 
by their labour during incarceration. They have practically 
said to them, " You shall not rob your honest countrjnnen, 
whilst in jail as you did when outside." But they have 
largely nullified this partial wisdom by encouraging perni- 
cious association in their prisons. The result has been that 
crime has increased to a large extent, the cost of which 
has very far exceeded the temporary saving effected by the 
gains of congregate occupation in jails. 

The Americans might with advantage act upon the 
emphatic words of their greatest Penologist, the Hon. 
Edward Livingston, who, it is to be remembered, was one 
of the few eminent authorities in the United States who 
have decidedly condemned the general prison system of that 
country. He thus shows the impossibility of adequate 
classification except by cellular separation (" Criminal Code " 
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page 309). "Evert/ association of convicts that can be 
formed will, in a greater or less degree, corrupt, but will 
never reform those of which it is composed. And we are 
brought to the irresistible conclusion that classification once 
admitted to be useful, it is so in an inverse proportion to 
the numbers of which each class is composed ; and it is not 
perfect until we come to the point at which it loses its name 
and nature in the complete separation of individuals. We 
come, then, to the conclusion that each convict is to be 
separated from his fellows." Mr. Livingston here showed 
his larger grasp of the question than even Dr. R C. Wines, 
or than perhaps any other American writer on criminal 
treatment. These are golden words which might with 
advantage be inscribed on every prison, especially in 
America. 

Both in America and in Europe certain opponents of the 
cellular system have objected to it on the ground that it 
involves too much of reactionaiy influence upon its subjects 
when their confinement comes to an end. But these gentle- 
men ignore the fact that the sudden discharge of a prisoner 
from any kind of associated prison to absolute lil)erty in- 
volves, in most respects, as much reaction, or, to make a 
frequent comparison, as great a *' reboimd of the spring " as 
his release from a well-conducted cellular establishment. 
In each case the measure of absolute liberty, immediately 
entered upon, is similarly trying and tempting. And for 
such sudden liberty, a previous prolonged association with 
corrupting wretches, is the very reverae of preparation ; it 
is the greatest disqualification. In reference to the plea, on 
this gi'ound, for the necessity of criminal association in 
prisons, it was well remarked by one of the most expe- 
rienced of observers, Mr. Henry May, formerly Governor 
of the General Prison for Scotland, at Perth, that "You 
may as well attempt to clean soiled linen by plunging it 
into a tub of dirty water, as to seek to reform convicts 
whilst associating them with convicta" 
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Failure of the "Classification" of Prisoners. 

No classification whatever, except absolute separation from 
otJier criminals,, can obviate the intrinsic evils of association. 
That high authority on this question, the Rev. John Clay, 
observes — " I believe it to be bet/ond human power safely to 
classify prisoner. I dare not trust even six or eight pri- 
soners in any class or association which leaves convei*sation 
free." (Life, p. 283.) 

Perhaps this statement miglit be slightly qualified, in 
view of some exceptional experiences in a difierent direc- 
tion ; and it would not be difficult to adduce some illustra- 
tions of a compai'atively harmless intercommunication of 
selected prisoners, of the better sort, whilst engaged in 
small parties, in agi*icultural or similar labours. But even 
with the aid of the most careful attempts thus to classify 
prisoners, their association will always be attended with 
dangers of combination, or mischief of some kind. A 
striking proof of this was afforded by the experience of 
Captain Maconochie, at Norfolk Island. He regarded 
cellular separation as being unnatural ; as indeed it is ; 
and as every form of imprisonment must necessarily be. 
He also knew, by painful observation, the dangers and evils 
of associating large numbers of convicts in gang labour. 
He therefore devised a plan which he felt confident would 
succeed ; inasmuch as it was designed to work with, instead 
of against, natuix*. This was to permit small gi-oups of 
selected prisoners, of only half a dozen in each company, 
to live together, work together, and be mutually responsi- 
ble for each other s good behaviour. In this way, he hoped 
to bring into play those feelings of mutual forbearance, 
good fellowship, sympathy and resistance to temptation, 
which are to l)c found combined with healthful and favour- 
able conditions of association in freedom. The desire was 
a noble one. And if any man could have made it succeed. 
Captain Maconochie was the one to do it But even he 
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failed at this point. One of his colleagues at Norfolk Island 
prison. Dr. William B. Ullathorne, subsequently the 
(Catholic) Bishop of Birmingham, remarks, " These private 
associations (of five or six each) would tempt to plots 
and conspiracies and give all facilities for their execution. 
T/iet/ led, in facty to the outbreak in Norfolk Island ; 
although the Catholic clergy warned Captain Maconochie 
of the veiy men, and of the game of hypocrisy which they 
were playing." (Essay on the Management of Criminals ; 
by Dr. Ullathorne, p. 35.) Even Mrs. Fry also experienced 
some very disappointing results, through her reliance upon 
the imaginary efficacy of similar so-called " classification " 
in prisons, by means of dividing their inmates into small 
groups. 

If the dangers of combination and revolt are almost 
inevitable, even with such small groups of prisoners, how 
much greater are the risks incurred by the association of 
large gangs I The repeated outbreaks in convict prisons, 
and penal establishments, in all countries, illustrate this 
danger. But the cellular system effectually prevents re- 
volts and checks insubordination. As the Governor of an 
English cellular jail once remarked to the writer : ** Our 
prisoners arc always separate; and hence they never 
become a power over us." 

Separation and Physical and Mental Diseases. 

Neither do epidemic diseases tend to become a power in 
cellular prisons. Each cell is always ready to be converted 
into a disinfecting hospital, in case of any infectious malady 
attacking its inmates. Here, again, is a great and im- 
portant merit of the system. 

There is, however, one malady, that of Insanity, or a 
tendency to it, which has often been attributed to this 
system, as a special danger. And wherever the method 
has been converted into mere isolation, this has been a very 
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real danger ; as was notorious, for instance, in the experi- 
ence of the New York State prison, at Auburn, in 1829, 
when not only insanity, but suicide, death and utter pro- 
stration, both physical and moral, resulted. But great exag- 
gerations soon became current as to the general tendency 
of cellular treatment in this direction. It was often 
urged, and by persons who ought to have known the 
facts better, that, at Pentonville Prison, in London, the 
system was a total failure, on this account. The incorrect- 
ness of these statements was authoritatively exposed by 
the Rev. Mr. Burt, the Chaplain of that establishment, in 
his work on the Separate System. He showed that, during 
the period of complete separation of the prisoners, for 
periods of eighteen to twenty-four months, at Pentonville, 
from 1842 to 1848, their mental health wa^ superior to 
that of a later and less stringent discipline. He observes 
" The insanity under the altered system has been eight 
timrs greater than during the four preceding years, when 
the original (cellular) system was in full operation." But 
the Pentonville System was always a defective one. Its 
assumption of the term "model" prison was quite un- 
warranted by facts. The rigours of separation were never, 
in this prison, accompanied by those necessary and merci- 
ful ameliorations, which other better conducted cellular 
establishments, in various countries, have adopted. But, 
incomplete as was the Pentonville plan, it was never so 
mischievous to the minds of the prisoners, as has often 
been represented. 

At the present day, there is comparatively little danger 
of insanity from the separation of ordinary offenders, in 
the cellular prisons, because the lessons of the past have 
awakened attention to the necessity for rational precau- 
tions in this direction ; such as constant industry ; a supply 
of books ; instruction by chaplains and schoolmasters ; care- 
ful medical oversight; and frequent visitation by the 
officers and other persons. 
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Probably the chief danger which still exists in this 
respect, is in the attempt to apply solitary confinement to 
life sentences, or long terms. Such a combination is dan* 
gerous and inhuman. Yet it has continued of late yeajcSy 
to be exemplified in the treatment of a comparatively 
few prisoners, in certain Russian and other prisons. In 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Austria, 
and even in Belgium, the longer sentenced and life-term 
prisoners, are placed in association. This is an almost un- 
avoidable evil even in such cases, but it is less mischievous, 
at least physically and mentally, than the total collapse 
which would ensue from prolonged isolation. 

Speaking generally, the statistics of modem cellular 
prisons, in respect to insanity, do not compare unfavourably 
with those of association establishments ; and in some cases, 
the amount of insanity is now greater in the latter than 
in the former. 



Pioneers of the Separate System. 

In addition to the eminent Belgian developei's of the 
cellular treatment, its successful and rational application 
has been especially promoted by four other gentlemen, 
namely, M. W. H. Suringar, of Holland, Rev. John Clay, 
and Bishop Ullathome, of England, and M. Richard 
Petersen, of Norway. These practical men have worked 
out, in establishments more or less under their oa\ti official 
care, important problems connected with the question, in a 
moderate and common-sense mode, very different from the 
mere theories of inexperienced doctrinaii'es, or of extreme 
partisans of the system. 



W. H. Suringar. 

William Henry Suringar, a man superior in some re- 
spects even to John Howard, was, for about fifty years, 
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actively engaged, both as an officer of Government and 
as a philanthropist, in the visitation and administration of 
prisons and other institutions. He was Vice-President of 
the Directors of Prisons at Amsterdam, and was intimately 
acquainted with the other gaols of the kingdom. In con- 
junction with his friends — M. Wamsinck, M. Nierstrasz, 
and II John S. MoUett— he founded, in 1823, " the Nether- 
lands Society for the Moral Improvement of Prisoners." He 
lived to see it enter on its fiftieth year of useful operation. 
In 1872, shortly before his decease, he recorded as the 
result of half a century of special opportunities of observa- 
tion at home and abroad : " I have become firmly convinced 
that whatever experiment may be made in the classification 
of prisoners, or in the use of all other means, the separate 
system of our country, though decidedly not perfect, is the 
best as compared with other systems ; and that it must be 
adopted." 

He also remarks that the Commissioners of the large 
Dutch prison at Leeuwarden had made many attempts to 
classify prisoners, in smaller or larger groups, and by a 
union of cellular and congregate arrangements. They had 
also instituted a careful study of foreign experiences by 
means of deputations sent to observe and investigate the 
prison discipline of other countries. M. Suringar adds, 
" And what was the conclusion they arrived at ? With one 
accord they decided in favour of separate confinement. All 
the visitors and investigators came to the same conclusion ; 
complete isolation of the prisoners from each other, but 
with regular work, the use of books, scholastic instruction, 
religious teaching, visits, and a daily enjoyment of the open 
air." 

These latter adjuncts were always insisted upon, by M. 
Suringar and his colleagues, as of indispensable importance. 
And he is careful to add, " It is not the cell as such that 
works the reclamation of its inmates. It is only the fittest 
— the indispensable receptacle for containing the healing 
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potion. Religion must work the moral improvement of 
the criminals ; religion, the essence of humanity." 

M. Suringar and his Prison Society attached great im- 
portance to the visitation of prisoners by judicious members 
of their Association. The King of Holland granted these 
good men permission freely to enter the prisons and com- 
municate with the inmates. This plan became a character- 
istic of the Dutch prisons, and rendered their system more 
complete than the Belgian mode. The visitors acted as 
unpaid schoolmasters, chaplains, librarians, and agents for 
obtaining emplojTnent for the prisoners on their discharge. 
These four functions, and especially the latter, are the 
special modes in which such visitors may be of use in 
prisons. For one or two paid chaplains or schoolmasters, 
however excellent and active, can never be adequate for the 
moral and intellectual requirements of hundreds of pri- 
soners. Nor need there be any collision with the official 
staff, or any interference with their duties and preroga- 
tives. On the contrary, it has been repeatedly acknowledged 
by the Governors and managers of prisons, that they have 
found their labours in the maintenance of the discipline 
materially aided and lightened by the influences of regular 
visitors. Nor was it the case in the Dutch prisons that the 
visitoi*s were molested or injured. On the contrary, M. 
Suringar, speaking on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Prison Society, said : "In these twenty-five years, no visitor 
has had a hair of his head hurt." 

M. Suringar and his associates obtained subscriptions 
from the public for the purchase of libraries of miscel- 
laneous literature, including especially books likely to 
interest the ignorant classes of prisoners, and to attract 
them to a love of reading, and of the acquisition of 
knowledge. For devotional literature a careful selection 
was made to meet the respective tastes of the Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish inmates of the prisons. There 
being many Jews in Holland, in order to accommodate the 
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religious scruples of this class, the authorities placed, as far 
as possible, all their prisoners of that persuasion in one 
jail. In every way the Dutch Society endeavoured to pro- 
mote the success of religious instruction to criminals. They 
raised funds to send ministers to prisons where the State 
had not provided chaplains. They zealously encouraged 
these good men. M. Suringar says : " The preaching was 
not always in the desert. Prisoners have arrived in scores 
who had never prayed. They have been taught how to 
pray.** But in order that such instruction should not be 
wasted, the separate system was perseveringly urged. Again 
he declares that where criminal association is peimitted 
" one dispenser of the good news of the Gospel, who stays 
for an hour or so, is thwarted by scores of permanent 
teachers of evil." Such a prison becomes " an academy of 
sin," and especially for the younger inmates. 

11 Suringar attached particular value to the oversight 
and aid of prisoners on their discharge ; a point strangely 
neglected in Belgium. He and his colleagues instituted 
regular arrangements for bringing the discharged prisoners 
into communication with such of their relatives, friends, or 
local ministers, as might probably be of service to them ; 
and for endeavouring to remove them from the influences 
of old acquaintances of the wrong sort. Clothes, tools, and 
travelling expenses were provided for those who needed 
them. Employers of labour were visited on behalf of those 
anxious to find occupation. These and similar efforts were, 
in a large proportion of instances, encouragingly successful, 
though there were also cases of failure and ingratitude. 

But even the failures were utilised. The Dutch Society 
of Prison Visitors found another important function in 
using its experiences with criminals in and out of prison, aa 
a means of impressing upon the public the necessity of pre- 
ventive as well as restorative efforts. As M. Suringar 
remarked, " It is better to educate the young than to 
chastise the old. The new wine of instruction and virtue 
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must be put into new bottles." Hence the Society laboured 
more earnestly to indoctrinate the public as to the value of 
extending general education and institutions for the re- 
clamation of young offenders. Nor were they unsuccessful 
in these efforts. 

The labours of these Prison Visitors were ultimately of 
great effect upon the outside worid as well as upon the 
inmates of the prisons. But it was owing to their experi- 
ences with, and knowledge of, the latter, that they l>ecame 
animated and qualified the more effectually to influence the 
former. This is a very important point to be borne in 
mind, in connection with public interest, elsewhere, in such 
matters. 

Not until, in other countries generally, the Governments 
encourage, to a greater extent than hitherto, the visitation 
of prisoners by suitable volunteers from outside, will the 
general public become interested, to the extent necessary, 
in securing the best modes of the repression and prevention 
of crime. "Out of sight, out of mind" is a proverb appli- 
cable to prisoners. Until each community, by numerous 
voluntary representatives, thus becomes, in an energising 
manner, cognizant of its responsibilities in this direction, 
and zealous for their fulfilment, inadequate progress will be 
made towards the solution of the evils in question. 

It was, then, the special contribution of M. Suringar and 
his friends, to the cause of prison discipline, that they 
advocated, after the practical experience of many years, the 
necessity of the separate system ; but under rational con- 
ditions, and in connection with organised and comprehen- 
sive arrangements for the regular visitation of prisoners by 
judicious members of the community. Since M. Suringar's 
decease, the progress of penal reform in Holland, has been 
ably promoted by M. J. A. JoLLEs, M. Bellinechave, 
M. E. Laurillard, M. Von Scheltema, M. George Belin- 
FANTE, M. Pols, M. Plods van Amstel, M. Modderman, 
Count Limburg Stirum, M. van Blohland, M. de S. 
Lohman, and others. 
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Rev. John Clay. 

In Great Britain there had been much discussion of the 
merits of the cellular system previous to, or simulta- 
neously with, its adoption in Holland and Belgium. But 
in the former, less decided results ensued than in the 
latter, owing mainly to extreme views and practices, on 
the part both of the supporters and opponents of the 
system. The Magistrates of several counties, more parti- 
cularly those of Middlesex, Sussex, and Berkshire, 
together with various individuals, such as the Duke of 
Richmond, Sir George Paul, Bart, Rev. J. Kingsmill, 
Rev. W. C. Osborne, Rev. J. Field, Mr. Crawford, Mr. 
William Merry, Mr. Joseph Adshead, and others, perse- 
veringly endeavoured, for many years, to extend the prac- 
tical adoption of separate imprisonment in this country. 
The Rev. John Clay, for many years Chaplain of the 
Preston Gaol, was one of the comparatively few English- 
men who took a broad and common-sense view of cellular 
sepaitition, whilst at the same time, he was one of its 
decided advocates. But certain other persons brought 
some ridicule upon this plan, by their apparent excess 
of faith in the efficacy of merely shutting up prisoners 
in solitude, with their Bibles, and without due precaution 
against hypocrisy, idleness and ignorance. Mr. Clay, on 
the other hand, valued the cell only as a necessary con- 
dition to enable himself and others to influence the pri- 
soner aright, without the certainty of all their work being 
at once undone by vicious association. His son and bio- 
grapher remarks (in his Life, p. 197 ; London : Macmillan 
& Co.) : " All that he asked from separation, was that it 
should guarantee the prisoners from mutual corruption and 
make them think. To cleanse and hallow the thought, when 
once stirred up, he held to be his work, and not the system's. 
But he shrank from the idea of ministering the Gospel 
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among men languid and listless with the dreary monotony 
of the cell, or perhaps trembling on the verge of insanity." 

Mr. Glay, nevertheless, insisted on cellular separation, as 
fax as possible, to prevent injury to that on which he most 
relied — the influence of the Gospel. He devoted his chief 
eflbrts to making his preaching impressive, loving, attrac- 
tive, and effectual. He employed the service of song in the 
prison chapel, and adorned it with a line picture of the 
Crucifixion, painted by himself. He was not a credulous or 
gullible man, but, on the contrary, was shrewd and wide- 
awake as to hypocritical pretensions to religion. He was a 
man of the world, as well as a clergyman. He attached the 
highest value to Christian influences, even upon the most 
depraved. He revolted from the ignorant, brutal scepticism 
of mere theorists, like that impulsive and growling cjTiic, 
Thomas Carlyle, who ridiculed all efforts to reform a parcel 
of " rogues and vagabonds." On the contrary, Mr. Clay said, 
'*! venture to aflBrm, as a minister of Him who came 'to call 
sinners to repentance ' that what is objected, in bar of our 
sympathies, constitutes the strongest title to them. It is 
because prisoners are careless or wilful wanderei's from the 
right way, that nothing should be left untried to reclaim 
them." But when he observed the very great amount 
of utter ignorance of reading, writing, and figures, and 
even of the simplest truths of the Gospel, which then cha- 
racterised so large a proportion of the prisoners, he felt 
that it was at least a just debt, from society to these im- 
taught wretches, to utilise to the utmost the opportunity 
of their imprisonment, for giving them intellectual instruc- 
tion, and awakening them to their responsibilities as 
Christians and as parents and relatives. For his own 
Christianity had taught him deeply the worth of single 
souls and the sacredness of individual lives. Even from a 
civil and economical point of view, he held the reformation 
of offenders to be of immense importance. He said, " A 
thief costs the community £150 a year, while at liberty. 
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Reformation is cheap, at any price." Hence, because the 
separate system was essential to reformation, he regarded 
it as being eminently cheaper and more economical than 
the association of prisoners. He repeats, " Without separa- 
tion and non-intercourse, a chaplain's efforts would be com- 
paratively fruitless. But, on the other hand, separation 
and silence, unrelieved by the benign influence of religion, 
are woi'se than fruitless, positively injurious." 



Bishop Ullathorne. 

Here the Protestant chaplain was in unison with the 
Catholic Bishop Ullathorne, whose long experience amongst 
convicts in Australasia, led him to study penal discipline 
very attentively. He has remarked that the first sentence 
uttered by God to His intelligent creature, was — " It is 
not good for man to be alone." Solitude as to men, must 
involve communion with God ; or it becomes a source of 
evil For, as the wise prelate adds : " Apart from God, and 
cast upon his individual resources, man is neither a light, 
nor a fountain of supply, to himself. Even the old hermits 
were admonished by the Church, that a solitaiy man is 
either an angel or a devil. And even those hermits had 
the liberty of the open desert before them, or occasionally 
visited and worked for the poor, amid the dwellings of 
men. The most rigid monastic discipline also, that of the 
Carthusians, with its protracted solitude and silence, is 
cheered by the little garden for each monk, and the 
long chantings of the brethren in the choir." 

The Roman Catholic Church has held that, if the monk 
and the hermit need divine grace to rescue solitude from 
l>eing disastrous, still more necessary are good influences 
for the isolated criminal. And on the partially cellular 
prison of San Michele, at Rome, erected in 1703, by Pope 
Clement XL, from the plans of his architect Carlo Fontana, 
the necessity of combining the moral with the deterrent 
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conditions of separation, was permanently recorded, in the 
motto, conspicuously inscribed over the prison, " Parum est 
coercere improbos pcenA, nisi probos efficias discipline." 
(It is insufficient to restrain the wicked by punishment, 
unless you render them virtuous by corrective discipline.) 
This motto greatly impressed John Howard, when he 
visited Rome. 

It is important to notice this broad view, taken by the 
Roman Chmxjh ; for she was a pioneer of prison reform. 
Clement the Eleventh's prison became a model for a similar 
one at Milan. The long ranges of cells, and even the 
radiating arrangement of the wings and corridors, were 
planned by the Roman architect and the Pontiff. Long 
years later, they were imitated by Belgians at Ghent ; then 
by Jeremy Bentham at Millbank, and also by some Ameri- 
cans in the United States. Oftentimes the latter have been 
credited with the origination of this system. Bishop Ulla- 
thome quotes M. Corbeer, who was sent as a Commissioner, 
from the French Government, to examine and report on 
Prisons, in 1839. He wrote — " I feel it a duty to re-establish 
the truth. The correctional system is Christian. It is 
Catholic. It is no new system. It had its birth in the 
monasteries ; and a Pope gave it its baptismal name when it 
came into the world. America did not discover it. America 
did not perfect it. She borrowed it from Ghent ; and Ghent 
obtained it from Milan and Rome." It may, however, be 
here remai'ked that this positive statement by M. Corbeer, 
requires a certain degree of qualification. 

Bishop UUathome was profound in his analysis of what 
is meant by a system being in accordance with, or contrary 
to, human nature. He remarks that many modern advocates 
of political and social reform, are admirable in inventing 
expedients for regenerating human nature, if it were not 
that the nature to be regenerated is missed out of the cal- 
culation." ("Management of Criminals," p. 29.) Tlmt nature 
he held to be a very weak and corrupt one, and to be raised 
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only through that which he describes as " the awful mys- 
tery of our Bedemption wrought through the innocent 
sufferings of the Son of God, for the deliverance of man." 
This, he adds, brings the sense of mercy and pity to the 
human heart, even for the criminal and the outcast, and 
tends to assert the power of the renovated moral sense, and 
to direct legislators to the essential justice of repressing 
crime, not in the spirit of vengeance, but with a fair 
regard to all the circumstances of the oflfender. 



Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. 

Whilst the Catholic Bishop set forth a sound principle 
of penal treatment, as consisting especially in a judicious 
enforcement of separation from evil, the same fundamental 
feature of disciplinary reform also commended itself to the 
approval of that eminent Protestant lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. 
Her two Daughters remark, in their Biography of her, that 
" Co^ifinement which excluded from the vicious, hut alloiced of 
frequent intercourse tdth sober and tcell conducted persons^ would 
have been^ in her view, perfect^ This admirably condensed 
and comprehensively descriptive sentence exsictly embodies, 
it may be remarked in passing, the method of prison dis- 
cipline perseveringly advocated by the Howard Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. Thus the Annual Report of that 
body, for 1886, records, " The Committee remain unshaken 
in their conviction that the fundamental principle of all 
prison efficiency consists in the utmost practicable amount of 
separation from evil companionship, with the provision of 
as many good influences, both by official and non-official 
visitation, as possible." 

The horrible extremes of isolation exemplified in Mrs. 
Fry's daj'-, in certain American and English jails, where pro- 
longed cellular confinement, in semi-darkness, without in- 
dustry, without adequate visitation, and without instruction 
or other reformatory influences, was carried out with brutal 

k2 
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inhumauity, justly shocked her compassionate heart, and 
led her to protest persistently against such a gross per- 
version of the principle of separation. 

It is important to observe that the rudimentary condition 
of even British penal legislation, at that period, together 
with the structural defects of the prisons themselves, greatly 
impeded the progress in the reform of criminal treatment 
-which Mrs. Fry, and the influential group of philanthropists 
who co-operated with her, such as the BuxTONS, the 
GuRNEYS, Dr. LusHiNGTON, WiLLiAM Allen, F.RS., and 
others, so earnestly strove to promote. Mrs. Fry's own 
praiseworthy labours to reclaim prisoners, by means of the 
Holy Scriptures and religious exhortation, were often 
counteracted by the absence of the special assistance which 
judicious separation would have afforded. Her first suc- 
cesses in Newgate were based upon an approximation to 
this principle. She induced the authorities to divide the 
prisoners into small groups of ten or twelve, under the 
oversight of monitors selected from their own number. 
This secured certain advantages and a measure of progress ; 
but, as was subsequently the case with Captain Maco- 
nochie's similar experiments with convict groups, so under 
these attempts at classification in Newgate, it was soon 
observed that, even the limited amount of evil association 
thus retained, was resulting in grave mischief, and con- 
tributing effectual checks both to the reformation and 
deterrence of the offenders. The sacred volume, which 
Mrs. Fry so highly honoured and valued, was afresh justi- 
fied, even by the experience of these attempts at classifica- 
tion in groups, as to the permanent truth of its precept, 
" Evil communications corrupt good manners." Much more 
satisfactory would have been the results under those wiser 
conditions which Mrs. Fry desired to see in operation, but 
which, owing to the imperfect development of prison disci- 
pline in her day she did not witness on any adequate scale. 

In some prisons the function of Scriptural instruction, 
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specially advocated by Mrs. Fry, was entrusted to very 
unsuitable officers. Thus at Millbank, at one period, 
the Bible was used by hypocritical and licentious warders, 
as a means of ostentatious imposition upon the authorities. 
A recent official writer on prisons appears to have regarded 
this as a proof of the failure of Scriptural instruction in 
jails ! But this is a most unwarranted inference. 



Mischievous Reactionary Influences. 

In 1838 two of the most observant of English Prison 
Inspectors — Messrs. Crawford and Whitworth Russell 
— ^had issued a report condemning the plan even of silent 
association in prisons, and decidedly recommending the cellu- 
lar system. But subsequently the weight of public opinion 
was mischievously influenced in a reactionary direction by 
several writers, and especially by ignorant sneers at that 
system on the part of that habitual cynic Thomas Carlyle, 
and in still wider degree by the extensive publication of the 
the superficial ideas derived by the more genial but easily 
impressible Charles Dickens, during a brief visit to a 
single American prison in Philadelphia, in 1842. He found 
there, in a cell, a German, whose tears and representations 
so affected him that the too credulous novelist subse- 
quently made the incident a text for a general denun- 
ciation of the separate system, irrespective of its right 
administration and use. Dickens was long survived by the 
Oerman prisoner, who lived on for forty-two years after 
their interview, and, in 1884, once more revisited the 
same Philadelphia prison, asking, as a lone and solitary 
man, that he might be allowed, as a great favour, to re-enter 
it, as a final shelter and refuge, whose humane officers had 
consoled him in previous years. Out of sheer pity, his 
request was granted. He died there, as in an asylum, a few 
weeks later. The fallacy of Dickens's impressions of this 
man's treatment was thus demonstrated. But the effect on 
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British and other pubhc opinion had been very mischievous, 
as tending to diffiise most erroneous ideas of the nature 
and effects of cellular separation. 

Such widely spread reactionary views also influenced in 
too considerable degree the executive authorities, and tended 
to produce injurious relaxations of the wisely deterrent 
and reformatory discipline, which was previously becoming 
the basis of the County and Borough Jail system in 
England. In the " public works " of the British and Irish 
Convict Prisons the reaction was more decided, with the 
exception (by no means unimportant however) of cellular 
separation by night. 

Partial British Homage to the Merit of Cellular 

Separation. 

The English Prison Acts of 1863 and 1878 did indeed 
maintain, as to the letter, a legal recognition of the supe- 
riority of separation in local jails. And in so far as this 
has been consistently carried out, or at least approximated, 
which has been the case in many of these establishments, 
great advantage has resulted to the commimity, an advan- 
tage which would have been still more decided but for the 
defective legislation which has permitted inveterate and 
habitual misdemeanants to be subjected, for scores and 
even hundreds of times in succession, to useless or posi- 
tively pernicious incarcerations of a few days' or weeks' 
duration. 

It is to be observed that some of the chief inconveniences 
and evils occasionally occurring in English Local Jails arise 
from relaxations of the legally enacted principle of the 
entire separation of their inmates. For instance, at Armley 
(Leeds) Prison in 1888 one prisoner murdered another. 
But how was this ? Because three prisoners were, placed 
in association in one cell. 

As to the prisons of Scotland, the chief journals in that 
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country have recently published many complaints of their 
undue costliness and excessive centralisation of manage- 
ment. Not only did the Earl of Elgin protest in Parlia- 
ment in 1888 against the increase of the cost of all Scotch 
prisoners from £24 in 1877 to £30 10s. each in 1886 ; but 
the Scotsman (Eklinburgh) newspaper, in an able editorial, 
pointed to the growing danger of associating young persons 
with adult offenders, either in the jails or during the 
Journeys thither. 

On the CJonvict " public works " the system of associated 
labour has been general, and the results have been very 
mischievous. It is, however, only fair to the chief autho- 
rities of these establishments, and especially to such able 
officials as Sir K Du Cane, Sir Walter Crofton, Captain 
W. H. Harvey, and others, to state that they have made 
many earnest and not wholly unsuccessful endeavours to 
check or counterbalance the natural tendency of the gang 
labour by the aid of the " Progressive " or " Good Mark '* 
system of gradual amelioration of treatment, involving 
encouragements of hope and of immediate and prospective 
rewards, including especially the opportunity of earning the 
remission of a considerable portion of the original sentence 
by means of conditional release under certain arrangements 
for periodic police supervision. 

In 1886, the chief administrator of English Prisons, Sir 
R F. Du Cane, in a letter to the Secretary of the Howard 
Association, respecting the Local Jails, wrote as follows — 
" The Separate System never was more uniformly and uni- 
versally carried out than now, and never stood in higher 
repute. All our [LocaJ] prisons are on the Separate System ; 
and if any are torn down, a fate to which between fifty 
and sixty have been consigned during the last eight years, 
it is, so far as prison systems and management affect the 
matter at all, a sign of the efficiency of the Separate System*' 
This was an important official testimony to the merits of 
the principle thus eulogised. And the more generally it 
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is practically recognised, in regard to all classes of prisons 
and prisoners, the better will it be for communities and for 
offenders. 



British Convict Prisons. 

In the British Convict Prisons, for long terms, the in- 
mates have the opportunity afforded them of gradually 
obtaining for themselves, by means of good behaviour and 
industry, a remission of their original sentences, to the 
extent of about one-fourth of the time for men and one- 
third for women. Thus a man sentenced to twelve years' 
imprisonment can earn his liberation in nine years (but 
under police supervision for the remaining three), whilst a 
female convict may liberate herself in eight years, with the 
same original sentence. 

In addition to this ultimate reward, the convicts may 
earn a succession of more immediate privileges and amelio- 
rations of their condition, by working themselves out of 
the lower or more penal grades into the higher ones. The 
first year of penal servitude forms a " probation " period, 
of which about nine months are spent in cellular confine- 
ment. If, during this year, 720 good marks have been 
earned, the third class in associated labour is entered. The 
convict remains in this for at least one year. But when he 
has earned 2,920 marks he may pass up into the second 
class for a third year. Another 2,920 marks will bring him 
into the first or highest class, in which there is a further 
sub-class ranked as " special," which carries a slight extra 
remission of one week of the original sentence. 

Eight good marks per day are the maximum attainable. 
In the third class, convicts may earn one shilling a month, 
with permission to receive one visit from their friends each 
half year. In the second class one shilling and sixpence 
per month may be earned, with the substitution of tea for 
gruel, longer exercise on Sundays, and increased privileges 
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of visits and correspondence. In the first class extended 
advantages of the latter kind, with a further improvement 
in dietary, more exercise on Sundays, and half-a-crown a 
month, may be earned. There has recently been instituted 
a special "Star Class," consisting exclusively of convicts 
not previously sent to penal servitude. These enjoy some 
particular privileges ; and they carry a red star on their 
dress to distinguish them from other prisoners. 

Convicts must, in general, have learned to read and write 
before they can be admitted to the highest class. Different 
dresses are worn in the respective classes. The adoption of 
this " progressive system," it may be remarked, has led to 
a large diminution of punishments in these prisons. And 
this is a chief merit of the plan ; namely, its aid to the 
officers and to the discipline. But it must always be 
remembered that it affords little test of either the charac- 
ter or the reformation of criminals. In fact the greatest 
hypocrites and most cunning habitual rogues, may most 
easily avail themselves of its advantages. Nevertheless, 
and in spite of this, it is of great value. But the appendage 
of supervision is also very essential 

In the Local (cellular) Jails of Great Britain, four stages 
also may be passed through, in succession, by the longer- 
sentenced prisoners, and a maximum of eight good marks 
per day may be earned. In the first stage the prisoner 
earns no money, has the hardest labour and the lowest 
dietary, and sleeps at night on a plank bed, without a 
mattress (but not without blankets). When he has obtained 
224 good marks he may pass into the second grade, where 
he may have a mattress five nights per week, with school 
instruction and books. He may earn one shilling during 
the whole stage, and may have special exercise on Sundays. 

In the third stage (reached after earning 224 marks in 
the previous one), the plank-bed is only enforced one 
night a week ; one shilling and sixpence may be earned ; 
and certain minor privileges. Another 224 marks will 
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bring the prisoner to the highest or fourth stage, where 
the plank-bed disappears and two shillings may be 
earned ; but in certain cases of special good conduct, during 
the longer terms, a maximum of £2 may be reached. 
Increased privileges as to correspondence, reading, &c., are 
also now permitted. The /ota/ jails of Great Britain receive 
prisoners for periods ranging from one day to two years, 
the maximum. The convi/^t prisons receive those sentenced 
to terms of from five years, the minimum, up to the 
remainder of life. 

These regulations have hitherto applied in general, to 
British and Irish prisons. The Irish con\act prisons antici- 
pated, by some years, and in certain respects, this progressive 
system. But Captain Maconochie and the Bavarian prison 
authorities had, at a still earlier period, adopted a similar 
principle of grade-progression. The Irish convicts, in their 
final stage, had also been specially disposed of, by Emigra- 
tion to Great Britain and America. 



France, Italy and the United States. 

One of the most decided proofs of the efficiency of the 
separate system is to be found in the disastrous and costly 
results of its absence, or general disuse, in Italy, France, and 
the United States. In these three countries, the system has 
not been popular. In each, the prisons are characterised by 
a general association of the inmates by day, and, to a large 
extent, even by night. In each, primary rather than sub- 
ordinate importance has been attached to the immediate 
pecuniary results of congregate jail labour ; and in e€tch the 
amount of such profits has often been very considerable. 
But it is instructive to observe that in France, Italy, and 
the United States, the amount and intensity of crime has 
also of late years tended to increase, in a more rapid ratio 
than the general population. 

As to Italy, in particular, it is a matter for much surprise 
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that the radical causes of criminality, especially those to be 
found in prison association, legal uncertainty and laxity, 
and popular ignorance, have not received more practical 
attention from the penologists of that country, whose 
ranks have included the eminent names of Beltrani 
SCALIA (a most indefatigable administrator of prisons), M. 
Peri, M. P. S. Mancini, M. Pessina, M. L. Onofrio, M. 
LuccHiNi, M. P. Ellero, M. Canonico, M. Brusa, M. 
LoMBROSO, and others. It might have been hoped that 
the countrymen and successors of that excellent pioneer 
of penal reform, M. Beccaria, would have more generally 
appreciated, than they have done, the intrinsic importance 
of reasonably enforced separation, in regard to criminal 
discipline. 

In France, murderers, violators, ruffians, habitual crimi- 
nals, have become so overwhelmingly numerous and alarm- 
ing, that the people and the legislature have been obliged 
to devise some remedy for the enormous evil. This was 
sought in the very questionable form of the " Recidiviste " 
measure of 1885, for the wholesale exportation of criminals 
to the Southern hemisphere. 

In America much difficulty has also been experienced 
from the increase of offenders. And but for a considerable 
regard to the reclamation of juvenile delinquents, and 
to preventive influences of Temperance, the condition of 
crime there would bo much worse than is at present the 
case. 

The strength of the criminal class in the United States is 
in no small degree to be attributed to the circumstance 
that, in all the vast area of that country, there has been, for 
many years, only one Prison, that of Philadelphia, main- 
tained on the wholesome, necessary principle of Cellular 
Separation. And even in that establishment, the system 
is being relaxed, in spite of the decidedly favourable expe- 
riences and results of its past enforcement there. 

It is therefore not at all to be wondered at, that one of 
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the shrewdest American social reformers — General Brix- 
KERHOFF, of Ohio — was able to show, in 1885, that the tide 
of crime in that country was rising with alarming rapidity. 
In 1850 there was only one prisoner to every 3,241 of the 
people in the United States. In 1860, there was one to 
every 1,600. In 1870 it was one to every 1,021. In 1880 
the proportion had risen to one prisoner for every 837 
people. Such are the results, in part, of congregate im- 
prisonment, and of a system in which the immediate earn- 
ings, and even the theoretical reformation of the indi- 
vidual prisoner, are unduly preferred to a wholesome 
deterrence for the protection of general society. 

In 1888 the Chicago Tribune published a series of statis- 
tics confirming the above conclusions. Thus it was there 
shown that in the United States, in 1881, there were 1,265 
murders and 605 suicides. In 1886 there 1,499 murders 
and 914 suicides. In 1887 the numbers had further risen 
to 2,335 murders and 1,387 suicides. 



Cellular Constructiox.— M. Petersen. 

Part of the opposition to the cellular system, in some 
countries, has doubtless arisen from perversions and abuses 
of it, and especially from the very defective architecture 
of those prisons in which the cells have been constructed 
either cruelly small or dark. There should be as much of 
sunlight as possible, and a due regard to ventilation. In 
some prisons, conducted on this system, these points are 
well attended to ; but in others a very unwarrantable neg- 
lect of them is manifest. M. Richard Petersen, the 
humane Governor of a cellular prison at Christiania, in 
Norway, has invited particular attention to the import- 
ance of light and air in cells, as materially affecting the 
success of the system. Some years ago he visited several 
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Danish prisons * where he was favourably impressed with 
the size and light of the cells. His observations and in- 
quiries, during these visits, led him to advocate similar 
improvements in his own country, and with good effects. 
He has repeatedly protested against the cruelty of " caging " 
prisoners in cells too small and dark, a practice which, 
as carried out in many prisons, has tended to involve the 
whole system of separation in an indiscriminating condem- 
nation by some writers. 

M. Petersen, whilst urging a very decideil adoption of 
cellular separation for first-term and ordinary offenders, 
has expressed doubts as to ' its suitability for such a class 
as very ignorant, semi-savage Laplanders, for example. 
These are hardly fit subjects for rigid cellular discipline. 
A merciful discrimination must always be held applicable 
to such cases. And the " falsehood of extremes," both in 
theory and practice, needs to be carefully guarded against 



Cost and Economy of Cellular Separation. 

Some English Prison Governors have noticed that, whilst 
cellular confinement is more deterrent for criminals in 
general, it is preferred by the special class of lazy habitual 
thieves, who hate hard labour in the open air, beyond 
every other mode of dLscipline. The warmth and easier 
labour of the cell are more agreeable to these. On the 
other hand, most convicts have been glad to quit the pre- 
liminary cell-discipline, at Pentonville or elsewhere, for the 
moi-e genial and more lively association of the gangs in 
the open air, which the indolent thief hates. Generally, 
however, the cell is by far the more deterrent. 

The construction of suitable cells, duly lighted, venti- 
lated, and warmed, and not so small as to be mere cages, 

^ In Denmark, under the guidance of such enlightened officials 
and penologists as M. Goos, M. Brunn, M. F. Stuckenberg, and 
others, much progress has been made in the work of prison reform. 
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constitutes, on the ground of expense, the chief practical 
obstacle to the general adoption of the cellular system. 
But it is to be remembered that the ultimate economy far 
over-balances this first cost. No at/stem i«, in realitf/, so cheap. 
For it tends, on the whole, more than any other, to keep 
prisons comparatively empty, or at any rate to diminish 
the general number of criminals. And this, rather than 
immediate pecuniary saving, should be the main object of 
all prison systems. Ultimate efficiency is ultimate economy. 

This result is effected by means of the two-fold in- 
fluences, which constitute the peculiar merits of separa- 
tion. 

Firstly, it positively discourages and diminishes crime, 
by reason of its superior penal efficacy. 

Secondly, the separate system does not throw its subjects 
back into corruption and deeper degradation, even when 
in certain cases, and at the worst, it may fail to deter or 
reform them in the degree hoped for. 

But in general it has promoted both objects, more than 
any other mode of treatment yet adopted. 

Its reformatory capacity leaves much to be desired, 
though even here it is far superior to associated im- 
prisonment, which is radically injurious to reformation. 
Imprisonment, of whatever character, is scarcely com- 
patible with reformation, except in a preparatory and 
initial degree. The elements of self-denial, of self-control, 
of trust, of limited temptation, and of self-supporting in- 
dustry, essential to reformation, demand a state of freedom 
for their active exercise. 

The utmost efficacy of any kind of imprisonment is 
very restricted ; but the cellular system may claim, 
wherever rationally administered, to have most approxi- 
mately attained to that limit. It is especially economical 
in tending to keep down the numbers of the criminal 
class so far as any imprisonment can do this; though, 
of course, preventive means, such as those calculated to 
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diminish intemperauce and pauperism, must be chiefly 
sought for, and relied on, for the attainment of this im* 
portant end. 

All imprisonment is, at best, an evil ; but when short, 
sharp, and certain, it is most effectual. This can only be 
ensured with safety, with mercy and with the greatest 
severity, simultaneously, by cellular separation. But a 
succession of uniformly very brief sentences, even for petty 
cases, is veiy mischievous. Gradual, but certain cumula- 
tion is one of the first essentials of effectual repression, 
so far as any imprisonment can repress. Such grada- 
tions would be found to be incomparably more efficacious 
than a repetition of short sentences on the one hand, or, 
on the other, than an arbitrary and therefore uncertain 
resort to extremes in sentences, whether by abrupt increase, 
or other severity. 

The minor and ordinary offences against society in 
general, amounting to at least three-fourths of all the 
transgressions committed, may be most advantageously 
dealt with by means of short cellular separation, either in 
its simple or gradually cumulative forms. The maximum 
limit of cellular confinement, at any one infliction, even for 
grave crimes, may be taken to be that already recognised 
by the longest sentence in the common jails of Great 
Britain and Sweden — namely, two years. 

But even Great Britain has failed to provide the gra- 
duated but certain cumulation of sentences, which, com- 
bined with wise arrangements for conditional liberation 
under supervision, would render two years an infliction com- 
paratively seldom necessary; whilst it would also secure 
the shortest terms from being, as they have been hitherto, 
lacking in the deterrent warning of more prolonged in- 
flictions to follow, with certainty, each repetition of trans- 
gression. 

The writer was profoundly impressed by some remarks 
made to him, on the occasion of a visit to the venerable 
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M. SuRiNGAB, at Amsterdam, about a year before his de- 
cease. He said, " I have spent nearly half a century in the 
discharge of official duties connected with the repression of 
crime. I have had constant and abundant opportunities 
of observation and information on this question. I have 
rooms in my house almost filled with the literature of the 
subject. And I have arrived at the most decided conclu- 
sion that the principle of the continued penal separation 
of offijnders, from each other, is the only one effectual for its 
object. All other systems, however popular for a time, 
and however they may be supported by influential names, 
must, from their very nature and from their radical defects, 
prove ultimate failures." 

Since that time, the writer has conversed with many 
other practical authorities and observers, and has visited 
many prisons, in different countries, and read and thought 
much upon the matter, and he is increasingly convinced 
that M. SURINGAR was perfectly right in his conclusion. 
And probably no man in either £u];ope or America was, on 
the whole, more competent to form such an opinion than 
that gentleman, whose breadth of mind and absence of 
sentimentality were characteristic qualities which im- 
parted additional weight to his extensive and prolonged 
official experience. 

On another occasion, the veteran chief officer of a large 
prison in Yorkshire said to the writer : " As you ask me for 
my opinion of what is the best plan for dealing with 
prisoners, I will tell you the conclusion I have come to, 
after a life-time of thought and observation. Our present 
plan is far too indulgent, too costly, and too complex. We 
should secure our object much more effectually by simpler 
and shorter methods. I will engage that my own plan 
would be a better one. It would seem to be a cruel one, for 
a time ; but it would be the most merciful, in the long run, 
both to the prisoners inside the jails and to the dangerous 
classes outside. It would be this. Nothing but entire 
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separation; no association with other prisoners, and not 
even any work. Absolute isolation, but never so long as 
to produce insanity, or to permanently injure health ; yet 
long enough to be very disagreeable, and to give a real hate 
for jail life. This plan (added the officer) would be better 
than our present system, which is neither on one principle 
nor the other/' This statement, however, was a too un- 
qualified laudation of the merits of mere separation. 



Final Results the Real Test. 

It is a wide spread and obstinately-seated popular delu- 
sion — prevalent amongst many influential and intelligent 
persons — that mere kngth of detention is the chief penal and 
preventive element. Whereas time tends to form habits 
of adaptation, and to diminish the really penal and there- 
fore deterrent effect of that severity which can only be 
borne for comparatively short periods. It is rather the 
continuously unpleasant memory of sharp but brief incarcera- 
tions which tends to be effectual. 

There have now been accumulated innumerable prece- 
dents for the adoption of a better system than that of 
either prolonged imprisonments, or frequently repeated 
but ineffectual short ones. In thousands of cases, espe- 
cially in such of the English Local Jails as have rigor- 
ously enforced cellular separation — the effect of a first 
sentence to a few weeks or months of this punish- 
ment — ^has proved a life-long cure of crime. Whereas in 
scores of thousands of other cases, a few weeks of jail 
association with villains and prostitutes, has ruined for 
life young persons of both sexes, in Great Britain and other 
countries. 

Gloucester Pioneering. 

One county of England — Gloucestershire — under the 
prompting of that noble pioneer in various good works, the 

L 
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late Mr. Thomas L. Barwick Baker, long proved the efficacy 
of short and sharp preliminary chastisements, as opposed 
to the costly and mischievous blunder of an indiscrimi- 
nate application of prolonged imprisonment. The local 
magistrates, for a number of years, generally adopted the 
system of punishing ordinary felonies (with little distinc- 
tion as to the amount stolen) with a rigid cellular impri- 
sonment of a month or two, during which time the 
impressions of jail life were fresh and disagreeable. A 
second felony involved, according to circumstances, either 
two months in jail, followed by two years' police super- 
vision, or six months of the former and four years of the 
latter. A third oflence of similar nature, entailed penal 
servitude for a term of years. Subsequent national legis- 
lation, however, rendered the treatment too rapidly cumu- 
lative. 

The Gloucestershire authorities also furnished facilities 
for the employment of their discharged prisoners. They 
constituted their local Superintendents of Police, the agents 
for distributing certain funds available for the assist- 
ance of such persons. But they expected all discharged 
prisoners to inform their employers of their antecedents. 
If this was done the police did not further interfere. But 
otherwise the information was given by the police, not by 
the subordinate members of the force, but only by the chief 
constable. Mr. Baker reported, after years of experience : 
*' The system works well. The Discharged Prisoners, in 
whatever part of the county they may be, have a Superin- 
tendent within reach, to whom they may apply to assist 
them with money or work. All who are willing to work 
find nearly constant employment ; and the money given 
away is extremely small. The Chief Constable has not 
once in six years found it necessary to inform an em- 
plo3^er of the antecedents of any one engaged by him; 
and necessarily, where the truth is known from the first 
(from the employed person himself) no one is turned out of 
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work in consequence of its being found out The public 
appear to appreciate the being fairly dealt with, and many- 
are willing to take a discharged prisoner — with a full 
knowledge of his character — who would have turned off 
one who was found to have obtained work without stating 
the truth." 

In short, it was well and extensively proved by the 
Oloucestershire people, that their discharged prisoners were 
better off under this system, than otherwise. They were 
not subject to the risk of losing their situations through 
the treachery of others. They need not fear either the 
further revelations of comrades or of policemen. The 
police were felt to be their friends, and not their foes. 
Their masters knew the worst of them, from the begin- 
ning. And this knowledge, together with the police super- 
vision, was a material help and mercy to the discharged 
prisoner, who was thus, in the great majority of instances, 
more effectually reformed and deterred, after his month or 
two of short and sharp cellular imprisonment, than he 
would otherwise be, by many years of costly, but perni- 
cious, detention. 

It is not to be wondered at that the safety of life and 
limb in Gloucestershire, has been at least as great as else- 
where, if not greater. That county has been able, with 
advantage, to close six out of the seven prisons which 
it had contained, and which were at one time so crowded 
that it was feared more would have to be built Other 
localities have subsequently adopted the principle, with 
great advantage, and to the decided diminution of crime. 

We should separate Deterrent from Restorative 

Discipline. 

The conclusion to which the prison and penal experiences 
of all countries appear to lead, is that the special objects 
of deterrence and of reformation, whilst each of essential 

l2 
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importance, cannot, with the greatest advantage, be simul- 
taneously combined, except in very limited degree. An 
offender who leaves a prison, after a short term, really 
hating it and resolved never to re-enter its walls, is more 
effectually dealt with, both as to reformation and deter- 
rence, than one who may have been confined there for 
years, but under such conditions that he returns thither 
again and again. 

Even where the offence committed is a grave one, the 
same principle of sharp deterrence may be secured, by 
dividing the sentence into several separate periods of short 
terms, each of which is to be inflicted, if necessarf/, in suc- 
cession; but of which only the first need be undergone, 
provided its efficiency is proved by continued good con- 
duct on the part of the offender, after his conditional re- 
lease from that first term. Thus, for robbery, the offender 
may be sentenced to one year's severe cellular imprison- 
ment, of which three months may be rendered certain, 
and the remission of the other portions made conditional 
on his satisfactory behaviour, after his first discharge. He 
should be made to feel that his imprisonment, under any 
circumstances, will always be a real and most disagreeable 
infliction. 

But to attempt to combine such deterrent cellular dis- 
cipline with a special training for self-supporting industry, 
as required under the ordinary temptations of life, has not, 
in general experience, been found practicable. Either the 
deterrent elements tend to nullify the other training, or 
the latter weakens the former. Both are good, both are 
essential ; but they should be administered, for the most 
part, separately and in succession. Just as a physician, in 
prescribing for a patient, does not permit the simultaneous 
action of depleting and of tonic medicines, where both are 
needful ; but in their due order. 

Many officers of prisons have declared, from their own 
observation : " An habitual criminal effectually reformed, 
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whilst in prison, is a very exceptional person. Such an one 
is occasionally to be met with, but very rarely." Others 
express their utter incredulity as to the prison reforma- 
tion of such persons. In spite of sincere temporary im- 
pressions, tears, and much emphatic profession, they are 
sceptical as to ultimate practical results. Innumerable 
prisoners, too, have indignantly asserted the impossibility 
of their being won over to a love of self-supporting recti- 
tude, whilst still being made to suffer the restraints of 
penal discipline. Prisoners are apt to feel like the negro 
slave, who said to a master who combined flogging with 
religious harangues, "Massa! if floggee, floggee; and if 
preachee, preachee ; but not floggee and preachee too ! '* 

Further, the conditions of self-control and of resist- 
ance to the temptations of free life, which are essential to 
reformatory discipline in its entirety, and also some of the 
circumstances associated with the prolonged industrial 
training inseparable from such a discipline, are incompatible 
with due prison conditions, and with their needful penal 
restraints. The two cannot be well combined. 

Hence, the wise criminal discipline of the future may be 
expected increasingly to separate what has hitherto been 
imsuccessf uUy sought in imion. Penal deterrence, so essen- 
tial to tame the ruffian, and to warn the dangerous 
elements in the commimity, must be rendered more penal 
than hitherto, instead of less, by means of an intenser, and 
therefore necessarily shorter, application, of strict and 
hated cellular separation. 

This done, the function of the prison is at an end. Its 
further influence, for the time, would be worse than 
useless. 

Then the process of restorative training for honest self- 
support may follow. And this must be sought, not mainly 
at the expense of the tax-payer, but by surrounding the 
discharged prisoner with all possible inducements to 
virtue and industry. Continued supervision, either by 
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the police or by officially-authorized Societies or Com- 
mittees — by either, or both, according to circumstances — 
must be especially looked to, to promote the end in view. 
The liability to a prompt recall to other brief terms of strict 
cellular discipline, must hang over all habitual offenders — 
even, in some cases, during the whole term of their lives. 

Again and again (yet not too often), they may have 
the option of trying an honest course. But a recall to the 
utmost practicable severity, must be held in reserve. This 
may not be invariably efficacious, but it will surely succeed 
to a very large extent, and far beyond the extreme or 
irregular systems of the past. 



Chapter IV. 



PERPETUAL OR LIFE IMPRISONMENT. 



Failure of Life Detention. 

Experience proves that all long imprisonments tend, from 
various causes, to defeat their own object, whether for 
deterrence or reformation. The penal effect is necessarily 
counteracted by the unavoidable extension of such com- 
parative indulgences as are needed to maintain life and 
heaJth under such conditions of duration. These relaxa- 
tions help to diminish the fear of punishment amongst 
the criminally-disposed portion of the outside community ; 
and may render the lot of the prisoner more favourable 
than the gravity of his offence should permit. With the 
lapse of years, also, the power of habit operates with an 
effect injurious to the original purposes of detention. 

But in the case of imprisonment for life there are added 
to these objectionable features, further evils arising from 
the absence of hope and the pressure of despondency. The 
criminal who is sentenced for a very long, but definite, 
term of incarceration, even if for fifteen or twenty years, 
has at least a powerfully alleviating influence in the pros- 
pect afforded by the hope of ultimate restoration to the 
friendships and pleasures of free life. Whereas perpetual 
imprisonment is accompanied by the darkness of despair, 
at lecist as to this mortal existence. And as to matters of 
still higher importance, and the preparation for a happy 
eternity, it can hardly be seriously argued by any one 
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really conversant with the unavoidable conditions of life- 
imprisonment, that the perpetual association of its subjects 
with other criminals, under a hopeless prolongation of the 
worst influences, renders spiritual conversion probable. 
Rather must it be a miracle under such circumstancea 



Inconsiderate Sanction of Life-Imprisonment. 

Almost the only possible justification for the horrors of 
life imprisonment, is that it has been regarded as constitut- 
ing a substitute for Capital Punishment, which many 
persons consider to be a still greater evil. 

For more than a quarter of a century the writer has 
devoted special attention to this question of Capital 
Punishment, and* has been brought into much personal 
intercourse and correspondence with others interested in 
the subject, throughout the world. He has endeavoured 
to examine, impartially and broadly, all that can fairly be 
alleged for and against this infliction ; not merely from the 
point of view of the reformation of murderers, but mainly 
in regard to the security of the community at large. And, 
on the whole, it appears that the great and inevitable diffi- 
culties peculiar to this penalty have rendered its infliction 
so universally irregular and unreliable that a more certain 
but secondary punishment would, in general, be a safer 
one for the protection of society. (This may, perhaps, be 
considered apart from such very exceptional cases as 
those of w^holesale murderers, like the Chicago anarchists 
of 1886, or other immeasurably atrocious enemies of the 
human race and of all law and government.) Meanwhile 
several impressions connected with this question have been 
forcing themselves upon the writer's mind, which he deems 
it his duty briefly to express. 

In the first place, he has increasingly noticed, from 
observation and inquiry, that very few, comparatively, of 
the persons who advocate the abolition of capital punish- 
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ment, have been able, or have taken the trouble, to 
make themselves acquainted with the extreme practical 
difficulties attendant upon the provision of an effectual 
substitute for that penalty. Very few of them have ever 
devoted their personal attention to the actual features of 
prolonged imprisonment, even imder the most merciful 
forms of its existing administration. Some of the advo- 
cates of that abolition have been remarkably ignorant of 
matters connected with prisons or criminal treatment. It 
is to be desired that those, as a class, who oppose capital 
pimishment, could have devoted much more serious and 
practical consideration to the substitutes, proposed or 
imagined, for that infliction, than has hitherto been given. 
Especially should the real nature and evils of life-imprison^ 
ment be more studied and weighed. 

The more this matter has been investigated by the 
writer, the more has he become convinced that, in at least 
a large proportion of instances, absolute life-imprisonment 
is not so much a substitute for capital punishment, as a 
slower and more disadvantaoreous method of inflictino: it. 
Cellular imprisonment for life is certainly a most cruel 
mode of killing, by protracted torture. But this is seldom 
resorted to, in modem times, even in the countries where 
the great merits of short periods of separation for ordinary 
offenders are partially recognized. Life-prisoners are, 
almost everywhere, subjected to the milder system of 
association, and with the ordinary conditions of labour and 
general discipline undergone by other convicts. Unneces- 
sary severity, towards this class, does not appear to be a 
feature of the prison administration of most of the countries 
of Christendom, apart from the duration of the sentence. 
In the chief penal establishments of various nations, there 
may be observed a certain number of murderers who, after 
spending twenty, or even more years, continuously in 
prison, still retain a good degree of health, both of body 
and mind. The writer once noticed in the prison of 
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Aggerhuus, near Christiania, in Norway, a murderer who 
had already spent 37 years in prison, and who then ap- 
peared little the worse in consequence. In another prison, 
also in Christiania, he observed, at the same date, a mur- 
deress who had undergone 24 years of her life-sentence. 
She was working with apparent contentment. Three years 
later, the writer referred to her, in a letter to the Governor 
of Christiania prison, who in his reply remarked, " The 
female prisoner, now 76 years of age, is in excellent health, 
because she is of a quiet nature. But, on the contrary, one 
of her two comrades and helpers in crime, died very soon 
in prison ; whilst the other became lunatic, and was par- 
doned, after the lapse of many yeara" At Ghent, in 
Belgium, and at Leeuwarden, in Holland, murderers im- 
prisoned for twenty and even thirty years, have come under 
the author s observation, and have proved to him the fact 
that it is by no means impracticable to carry out perpetual 
imprisonment, in some instances, without destroying the 
bodies and minds of its subjects. 



Practical Testimonies of Cruelty of Life-Detention. 

But with many others, the results are most disastrous to 
mind and body ; unintentionally cruel, in fact. It would 
perhaps be impossible to find any prisons conducted with 
more mildness and mercy, than those of Sweden, under the 
Oscai-s. Yet, a former Chief Director of these establish- 
ments, M. Almquist, in a general report in 1885, prepared 
for the Prison Congress at Rome, made the following 
observations respecting his intercourse with the class of 
convicts whose original sentences of death had been com- 
muted to life-imprisonment, who had already suffered 
upwards of twenty years' incarceration, and whose appli- 
cations for liberation had repeatedly been refused: — "I 
have found them in a condition of despair, and they asked 
me, ' Why did you spare us from the infliction of death. 
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only to keep iis here in association with the vilest 
criminals ? You have buried us alive. The King's clem- 
ency to us is no real mercy. On the contrary, it is the 
severest aggravation of our punishment, to compel us to 
drag out our lives, without a ray of the hope of mercy.' " 

A still more remarkable official statement, and one which 
deserves the most serious consideration by all advocates of 
life-imprisonment, was afforded by the report of the 
Directors of the State Prison of Wisconsin, contained in a 
British Parliamentary paper, on " Homicidal Crime," (C. 
2849, 1881). The State of Wisconsin, it may be noted, had 
abolished capital punishment since 1853. And this is the 
description of the effects of the substitute there adopted, 
as given by the Directors : After protesting against what 
they term " the indescribable horror and a^ony incident to inv- 
prUonment for life*' they add, " The condition of most of 
our life-prisoners is deplorable in the last degree. Not a 
few of them are hopelessly insane; but insanity, even, 
brings them no surcease of sorrow* However wild their 
delusions may be on other subjects, they never fail to ap- 
preciate the fact that they are prisoners. Others, not yet 
classed €ts insane, as year by year goes by, give only too 
conclusive evidence that reason is becoming unsettled. The 
terribleness of a life-sentence mtist be seen to be appreciated; 
seen, too, not for a day, or a week, but for a term of years. 
Quite a number of young men have been committed to this 
prison in recent years, under sentence for life. Past ex- 
perience leads us to expect that some of them will become 
insane in less than ten years ; and all of them, who live, in 
less than twenty. Many of them will, doubtless, live much 
longer than twenty years, strong and vigorous in body, 
perhaps, but complete wrecks in mind. May it, therefore, 
not be worthy of legislative consideration, whether life- 
sentences should not be abolished, and long, but definite, 
terms substituted ; and thus leave some faint glimmer of 
hope for even the greatest criminals ? " (page 63.) 
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This statement must, however, be regarded as a some* 
what specially pessimistic and exceptionally unfavourable 
picture of life-imprisonment And further, there may, 
perhaps, have been some unusual features in the Wis- 
consin discipline, though it is stated to be " mild " in its 
character ; and the dietary appears to have been a liberal 
one. 

British Testimonies. 

In Great Britain also there has been noticed a decided 
tendency to the destruction of bodily and mental health 
amongst the longer-sentenced convicts. In their annual 
Report for 1866 the Directors of Convict Prisons stated 
that of this particular class " Nearly sixty -three per cent. 
were confirmed invalids, many of them being paralysed 
and bed-ridden." In 1878, the Chief Director of British 
Prisons— Sir E. F. Du Cane— said before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Penal Servitude Acts, '* I myself do not 
think much of life sentences at all. I would rather have 
a long fixed term. I think all the effect on the public 
outside would be gained by a shorter period." Before the 
same Commission, a similar condemnation of life sentences 
was uttered by the then chief Director of Irish Convict 
Prisons, Captain Barlow, who said, " My own individual 
feeling is this: I would be reluctant to keep a man in 
prison for his life ; but if they are to be kept all their 
life, the latter part of the sentence ought to be something 
like the treatment in a Lunatic Asylum — comparative 
freedom and relaxation of rule." 

It may here be remarked that even the condition 
of those murderers who have been consigned to some 
Lunatic Asylums, calls for the introduction of further 
improvements in those establishments. For example, one of 
the better managed amongst Criminal Lunatic Asylums is 
that of DuNDRUM, near Dublin. But the Irish Government 
Commissioners reported in their " Blue-book " of 1885, on 
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this institution, that, during the year, they had been " ap- 
prehensive of dangerous results from an accumulation of 
prisoners, fully three-fifths of whom had been charged with 
murder, some of them being quite sane, and many though 
peculiar in their conduct and language, still intelligent, 
meditating schemes of escape ; whilst others, whose offences 
were less flagrant, coalesced with them — all yearning after 
freedom, and impressed with the belief that, do as they 
might, being inmates of a lunatic asylum, they would 
be irresponsible for their acts." (" Lunatic Asylums," 
Ireland, 1885. Thirty-fourth Report. Dublin; page 10.) 
This is a very suggestive official statement, from several 
points of view. It is at least indisputable that persons 
thus officially declared to be " quite sane " should no 
longer be detained in a Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

As to criminal lunatics, however, better oversight than 
that reported from Dundrum is secured in some other 
similar institutions; but at a heavy cost for the neces- 
sary super-abundance of precautionary arrangements. 
For example, the oflScial returns of Broadmoor, in Berk- 
shire (for English Criminal Lunatics), show that one 
warder is employed for every six inmates, whilst at the 
Scotch Prison for Insane Criminals, at Perth, the propor- 
tion is still gi-eater, or nearly one to five ! The author 
in recently visiting Broadmoor, was much impressed by 
the apparent cheerfulness, comfort, and excellent manage- 
ment of the inmates in that beautifully-situated, very large 
and very costly establishment. Under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr. Nicholson and his colleagues, it has be- 
come a model of its kind.* 

^ Broadmoor. — From the opening of Broadmoor Criminal Luna- 
tic Asylum, in 1863, to the end of 1885, twenty-two years, it received 
1650 patients, 768 of whom had committed or attempted homicide. 
All the patients, though exceedingly well cared for, entertain some 
hope of ultimate release. In 1887 Parliament voted £36,549 for one 
year's cost of Broadmoor. This, for 500 patients, represents more 
than £70 for each I 
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Gravity of the Alternative. 

The writer may here refer to the case of a young man 
who belonged to a respectable class of society, but who, 
under circumstances of special excitement and provoca- 
tion, had committed a murder, for which he was sentenced 
to death. His father came to London, seeking to procure 
a commutation of the sentence. In the course of his 
efforts in this direction he called upon the writer to ask 
for information on certain points. Amongst other matters 
he was anxious to learn something of the ordinary condi- 
tions of convict life. When he was enabled to picture to 
himself something of the nature of the circumstances in 
which his unfortunate son would still be placed, if spared 
from the gallows— merely to spend the remainder of his 
life in constant association with the vilest and most atro- 
cious criminals — the poor father bent down his head in 
prolonged silence, feeling perplexity as to the grave di- 
lemma presented, and being dubious whether, after all, the 
infliction of death, before his son's mind had further under- 
gone years of pollution and despair, might not be the less 
cruel alternative. 

The nature of such an alternative has been too generally 
overlooked by many philanthropists interested in abolishing 
Capital Punishment, but comparatively indifferent or igno- 
rant in regard to its substitutes. The writer once remai'ked 
to a member of the English Parliament (since deceased), 
who took an active part in the public advocacy of this 
abolition, that in his opinion the reform of convict prison 
discipline was a needful preparation for the discontinuance 
of the death penalty. But that gentleman took a precisely 
opposite view and said, "No, I regard the abolition of 
Capital Punishment as the beisis of criminal discipline 
reform." This conclusion, which is opposed to that of the 
most experienced observers, has been, it may be fe€u:ed, a 
too frequent one. And its tendency has been to delay the 
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attainment and practicability of the very object desired — 
the ultimate safe disuse of the death penalty. 

Sir Walter Crofton, after long experience with Irish 
convicts, stated, before the Capital Punishment Royal 
Commission of 18G5, that, in his view, the due consideration 
of the question of abolishing Capital Punishment " entirely 
depends upon our having, in our secondary punishments, 
an effective substitute provided." He was prepared to 
approve the abolition of the death penalty, if special 
prisons and a special discipline could be appropriated 
to the murderers. And with such arrangements he 
believed life sentences could be properly carried into 
effect. Other authorities, however, were not so assured on 
this point 

Italian Life Imprisonment. 

The country which has probably had the largest expe- 
rience of life sentences, as to mere number, is Italy, where, 
during recent years several thousand prisoners, under this 
category, have been undergoing their detention, generally in 
association with other convicts. In 1884 the Naples corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Netcs described,in that journal, 
a recent visit which he had made to the Ponzo Islands, near 
that city, where, at St. Stephano, many hundred life- 
sentenced prisoners, chiefly murderers, were located. One 
of the inmates had committed twenty-one murders, besides 
robberies and other crimes ! Other similar desperadoes 
were also in the company. The visitor remarked as 
follows : — '' The chatter, the din of the chains, the confused 
hum of 800 voices, the forbidding countenances, are inde- 
scribable. It was a very pandemonium. The Director told 
me that though he would have guards at the door, if I 
wished to enter a cell, it was not quite safe to trust myself 
amongst the convicts. Sentences of punishment for life 
are carried out to the letter in Italy ; therefore the criminal 
has no hope of improvement, nor fear of rendering his 
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position more terrible ; and murders have repeatedly 
occurred within the prison," 

The Italians have manifested an extreme regard for the 
lives of atrocious assassins, but sometimes, also, as extreme 
a disregard for those of respectable citizens. In their 
hatred for one form of capital punishment, they have 
merely substituted for it another and a worse mode of 
inflicting it, by such life-imprisonment as that described 
above. 

Injury to the Soul. 

Too many of the opponents of death-punishment seem to 
forget that it does not merely consist in the immediate 
operation of the guillotine, the bullet, or the gallows. 
This may be mercy itself, compared with the prolonged 
injury inflicted upon the spiritual and mental powers, 
extended over many years, by means of the hopeless misery 
of the solitary cell, on the one hand, or by the corruptions 
of filthy and blaspheming convict gangs on the other. A 
process thus continued may ultimately be as real an execu- 
tion of death, but by slow operation, as the more visible 
and instantaneous deprivation of life. Nor, on the impor- 
tant plea of a better preparation for eternity, can much, if 
anything at all, be claimed in favour of permanent vile 
association with the refuse of mankind, as compared with 
a prompt ushering into the presence of God, who is the 
perfection of both mercy and justice, in His judgment of 
the past, present, and future actualities and possibilities of 
the lives of all. This has often been little regarded by 
some of the best-intentioned persons. 

Of life-imprisonment, it may conclusively be pronounced, 
very bad is even the best form of it. 

Years of inquiry and observation have increasingly 
pressed this conviction upon the writer ; and he earnestly 
hopes that both the opponents and the advocates of capital 
punishment will devote a more comprehensive attention 
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than has hitherto been given, towards ascertaining the 
most effectual means of diminishing the causes of the 
crime of murrlcr, and of devising less objectionable 
methods of dealing with its perpetrators, than either the 
universally uncertain penalty of death at the hands of the 
executioner, or the horrible mode of punishment which has 
for the most part, and in most countries, been substituted, 
by the infliction of imprisonment for life. 

Impossibility of enforcing Capital Punishment 

in general, 

Nearly half of the persons sentenced to death in Great 
Britain have, for many years, received commutations of 
that sentence, and have been consigned to nominally 
perpetual imprisonment. In France, Austria, Germany, 
Russia, and the United States, more than three-fourths of 
the murderers ultimately escape the infliction of death. 
This world-wide impossibility of carrying capital punish- 
ment into effect, with even a moderate degree of 
certainty, constitutes a principal reason for objecting to 
it. Such a general and intrinsic defect is fatal to its 
claim to efiiciency. It may therefore be compared to a 
woman without virtue, or a soldier without courage. 

Precedents for Twenty Years* Maximum. 

The British Government has been compelled materially 
to relax, not only the certainty of execution in regard to 
capital sentences, but also the full enforcement of the life 
imprisonment nominally substituted. At least this has 
been the case in a considerable degree. It has been the 
practice of the authorities to bring under special official 
revision the case of each life-prisoner, on the expiration of 
a certain number of years of detention. Formerly this 
period was twelve years, but it has since been extended to 

m 
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twenty. After undergoing this amount of detention, many 
murderers have been set at liberty, under certain conditions 
or precautions. And it does not appear that any serious 
inconvenience has resulted. Thus the utter hopelessness of 
real life-imprisonment has been partially obviated. 

In Portugal, also, the term of twenty years has long 
been adopted as the legal maximum of imprisonment, as 
distinguished from banishment to Africa. That country 
has by disuse abolished capital punishment since 184j3, and 
by statute since 1867 ; and it has been stated by various 
competent observers, that murders have not subsequently 
increased ; although this has been questioned by others. 

Certainly the period of twenty years, thus legally adopted 
for most of the worst criminals in Portugal, and practically 
favoured in Great Britain, has much to recommend it, as a 
suitable maximum of detention, even for criminals guilty 
of murder, rape, or treason. It may almost be said to be 
the only reasonable alternative to capital punishment, if 
it be admitted that Ufe-imprisonment is merely a method 
of slow execution. 

Its adoption by definite sentence, and with a provision 
in general against any further commutation, would extend 
at least the hope of ultimate freedom to almost every 
subject of it, the exceptions being very few. It would 
furnish a basis for an easier administration of prison dis- 
cipline and authority than with absolute pci'petuity of 
durance. Although it may be here remarked in passing, 
that so far as the enforcement of obedience is concerned, 
life-prisoners are, as a class, found to be as amenable to it 
as others, if not more so. Nor has general experience con- 
firmed the fears of those who object to the abolition of 
capital punishment on the ground of its endangering the lives 
of the officers administering life-imprisonment. This danger 
exists in the concentrated mass of murderous villainry 
in certain Italian prisons. But in the better managed 
penal establishments of Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
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Sweden, Norway, Germaaiy, and other countries, the murder 
of an officer by a life-sentenced prisoner is a circumstance 
of the very rarest occurrence. It is, in fact, remarkable by 
its habitual absence. Special inflictions, or deprivations, are 
always influential with any class of prisoners, and indeed 
more so, in some respects, with those detained for long 
terms than with others. 

But a fixed limit of twenty years would greatly aid the 
discipline of its subjects. And what is of more importance, 
so far as the public are concerned, it would, in most cases, 
avail to practically incapacitate, or effectually deter the 
persons who pass through it from any repetition of their 
crime. The mere natural operation of age, decay and 
disease, would tend towards this result ; and not only so, 
but it would, in a considerable proportion of cases, render 
the limit of twenty years a virtual sentence in perpetuity 
by the intervention of death. But meanwhile the elements 
of hope and other desirable influences would be largely 
present notwithstanding. 

Under the wisest and best system of criminal legislation, 
even twenty years' detention would be only necessary for 
a small minority of offenders, such as murderers and a few 
others. If carried out under duly adapted and reasonable 
conditions, the character of the dietary and other allow- 
ances to the criminals of this class might usefully be made 
dependent, at least in some degree, upon their own industry 
and exertions. In many instances, if not in all, the convict 
might be required, or enabled, to contribute materially 
towards the cost of his detention, and occasionally perhaps 
be allowed to earn something for his family, or for his own 
future sustenance in the event of his surviving the twenty 
years. 

The establishments to be specially appropriated to this 
class, should, by means of an extensive area, admit of exer- 
cise, gardening, and agricultural or other labour, to a degree 
which " prisons," in the ordinary sense, have not generally 

M 2 
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rendered available hitherto. Of course, various modifica- 
tions of the principle of a fixed maximum limit might be 
practicable. Some might suggest twenty-five years as 
the utmost period, allowing five of these to be " worked 
off," or remitted, in reward for "good marks." But, on 
the whole, twenty is probably] a better maximum than 
any other number of years, and one less open to objections, 
either as to undue prolongation, or too short limitation. 

The re-infliction of brief terms of cellular solitude, 
during the twenty years, would be a constantly available and 
very powerful adjunct, as a reserve power, for the punish- 
ment of misbehaviour and the maintenance of discipline. 

In the case of murderers, at least, their liberation, 
after this detention of twenty years, might be accom- 
panied by certain conditions as to future residence and 
supervision. It may here be remarked, however, that 
murderers, as a class, are not the most degraded or most 
hopeless of criminals. In many instances, their one terrible 
crime has been an entirely exceptional manifestation of 
passion or rage, called forth by some tremendous temptation. 

Neither the above, nor any other plan whatever, would 
be free from some practical ditBculties ; but, especially in 
view of the pi*ecedent of British experience with more than 
40 per cent, of the convicted murderers, it is very desirable 
to adopt, more systematically and completely, some such 
arrangement, instead of the greater evils hitherto attendant 
both on life-imprisonment and on the inevitably irregular 
penalty of death. 

Society would then be more effectually protected from 
murder and from similar crimes, because their punishment 
would be much more certain and general than heretofore. 
The claims of the criminal, to a just mercy, would also be 
met more largely and more humanely ; whilst the grasp of 
the law would be strengthened, instead of relaxed.* 

* The Author may, perhaps, issue a small work on the special 
subject of Capital Punishment. 



Chapter V. 



HABITUAL OFFENDERS, OR " RECIDIVISTES." 



Various Experiments. 

The measures vrhich have hitherto been adopted with 
Habitual Criminals * whether in Europe or America, may 
be regarded rather as experimental than absolutely suc- 
cessful. For nowhere has there yet been carried out, in 
the treatment of this class, any system characterized by 
adequate regularity, certainty, and discrimination. Even 
in England, which has taken and maintained a leading 
position in this matter, the mode of cumulating sentences 
has been extremely irregular and arbitrary ; whilst, also, 
there has been a general practical disregard of the very 
important distinction existing between wilfully brutal 
ruffians, and the other class of habitual offenders who are 
weak and indolent, rather than violent or cruel. These 
require and deserve different modes of treatment. 

In numberless instances, periods of penal servitude of 
excessive length and costliness, have, for a few petty thefts, 
been needlessly inflicted upon poor, weak creatures ; whilst 
many atrocious criminals, guilty of revolting cruelty, have 
been visited with less severe penalties. Further, through 
the absence of a moderately certain and systematic cumu- 
lation of detention for repeated breaches of the laws, many 
of each class have been tempted into permanent careers of 
crime. 

* Styled " Recidivistes " in France, and " Revolvers " in America. 
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Certain but Very Gradual Cumulatiox. 

It is the opinion of a number of experienced prison 
officers, that a much more general repression of crime than 
has hitherto been obtained, would be secured merely by 
the adoption of a more certain gradation of cellular con- 
finement for the repetition of transgressions. It is already 
found to be a fact, that a single brief imprisonment, 
on the separate system, effects a life-long deterrence in 
regard to many offenders. Hence, first imprisonments 
should, as a rule, be of very short duration ; the object 
being rather an attempt to prevent further crime, than to 
impose abruptly heavy inflictions for the sake of mere 
theories of vengeance. The first punishment should be jast 
suflScient to create an abiding disagreeable impression of a 
deterrent nature. It should not be so long as to have 
habituated its subject to prison life, or to have removed or 
relaxed that wholesome dread of incarceration which it is 
so needful to maintain. 

Legislators should avoid mere temper, or unpractical 
anger, and should manifest a wisely eflicacious patience, by 
a course of moderate, but certainly cumulative repression. 
Whenever a first brief imprisonment has failed to secure 
its object, it should never be repeated. The same ground 
should never be gone over again. Every subsequent con- 
viction should involve some definite increase of detention. 
It is of comparatively minor consequence if the amount of 
additional penalty is but small, so long as it is certain to be 
greater than any one previously undergone by the same 
individual. It can hardly be too often repeated or recog- 
nized, that the main element in the repression of crime is 
not severity, but certainty — real, absolute certainty. And, 
in order to render this the more practicable, it must involve 
moderation and patient gradation. 

For petty offences, a steady progress of one month, two 
months, three months, and so on — gradual but certain — 
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•with really penal conditions of cellular separation and hard 
labour, would be much more eflBcacious than the custom 
(which does not deserve the appellation either of a plan or 
a system) hitherto so widely prevalent, of either piling on 
absurdly hurried additions of long years of detention for 
the repetition of a few petty thefts, or otherwise merely 
inflicting upon case-hardened individuals, dozens and scores 
of, to them, contemptible sentences of a few days or weeks. 
The alternative, hitherto, has been either this Scylla or 
that Charybdis, each of which is alike very ineflScacious, 
as shown by constant failure. 

Even for the peculiarly difficult class of habitual 
DRUNKEN MISDEMEANANTS the course of a very gradual but 
sure increase of detention will be found very influentiaL 
Some striking instances of success have been noticed when, 
in certain cases, the principle of a moderate progression of 
sentences has been applied to such persons. 

This sure but very gradual cumulation of cellular impri- 
sonment will alone, and without any provision for further 
industrial training, or police supervision, suffice for the 
effectual reclamation and deterrence of many offendei-s who, 
under existing irregularities of treatment, become habitual 
criminals. This is the conclusion decisively arrived at by 
practical observers. But what Government, or nation, has 
hitherto adopted it, on any complete or persevering scale ? 
Not a single one. 

Criminals should not be regarded as belonging to the 
habitual class, until they have undergone several, at least, 
of the first stages of such a moderate but certain cumu- 
lation of penalty. In most cases the patience and majesty 
of the law might fairly afford them from three to six oppor- 
tunities of this kind. This course would greatly restrict 
the number of persons to be further and finally dealt with. 
But after from three to six trials of the operation of impri- 
sonments, the aggregate of which need not have exceeded 
one year's duration, for petty offences, the cumulation 
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should assume another character. Then it should involve, 
in addition to longer imprisonment, a subsequent training 
for from one year to several years, either in a penal factory, 
or in the cultivation of land. The weakness of character 
evinced by any oflenders for whom this treatment had been 
found needful, requires also some continuance of super- 
vision after their liberation, as at present practised. But 
this, again, should not be immoderately prolonged. 



Opinions respecting Supervision. 

There exists on this point considerable difference of view 
amongst judges, magistrates, and prison-officers, who may, 
on either side, bo regarded as competent to form some 
opinion. The writer once received, almost simultaneously, 
two letters, one from a mast experienced magistrate, and 
the other from a veteran prison governor, conveying oppo- 
site views on this question of supervision, at least as now 
practised in Great Britain. And often many similar diver- 
gencies of opinion in regard to ic have been noticed. Yet, 
on careful examination and comparison of these views, it 
will be found that they do not differ so much as at first 
sight would appear to be the case. They generally admit 
the value and even necessity of some kind of supervision 
for some classes of discharged prisoners, but they differ as to 
its nature and extent. 

Some of them decidedly object to its exercise by the 
Police, whilst approving it when enti'usted to the opera- 
tion of Discharged Prisoners' Aid Societies, or to private 
*• patrons " of judicious character. Othei-s, again, who still 
recognise the value of supervision, whilst exercised by the 
police, denounce as needlessly cruel and even mischievous, 
the protracted terms, such as five or seven years of surveil- 
lance, to which many criminals are sentenced under exist- 
ing law. In this matter, as in most other things, the best 
procedure will probably be found to consist in a medium 
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course, or partial combination of the different views ex- 
pressed by thoughtful and experienced observers. 

Some of the possible disadvantages of police supervision 
have already been obviated, in England at least, by con- 
fining its delicate and confidential functions, as much as 
possible, to the chief or superior authorities amongst the 
force, and by strictly prohibiting the subordinate or less 
intelligent members of that body from taking any part 
in the relations between discharged convicts and their 
employers. The co-operation of private benevolence — 
especially in connection with Discharged Prisoners' Aid 
Societies, and " Prison Gate Missions," has also been very 
advantageously united with the action of the police. 

Pernicious or Cruel Extremes. 

The question of the period of time over which the super- 
vision of a discharged habitual criminal should extend, 
is one which deserves more attention than it has hitherto 
received. It is probable that, at least so far as the police 
are concerned, a duration of one or two years' surveillance 
would, in most cases, be better than the more protracted 
terms of five or seven years ; though, of course, special pro- 
longations would still be needful in various exceptional 
instances. 

There should not be a too general or indiscriminate 
resort to police supervision. It should be strictly confined 
to habitual, as separate from incidental offenders, two 
classes requiring very different treatment. Further, the 
extreme periods of imprisonment, and subsequent super- 
vision, imposed in Great Britain upon the weaker and less 
dangerous class of habitual pilferers, as distinguished from 

♦Police Supervision. — A sentence of "Supervision" in Great 
Britain requires its subject to report himself, in person, to the police 
once a month ; and also to notify promptly to them every change of 
residence. Failure of compliance with these and some other con- 
ditions involves re- imprisonment. 
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violent ruffians, constitute a national scandal. There are 
many hundreds of such unwisely treated persons in the 
British convict prisons. The following are a few recent 
instances (letters being substituted for the names of the 
culprits) : — 

" A.," after two minor committals to a local jail, was con- 
victed for stealing money, and sentenced to seven years* 
penal servitude, followed by seven years' police supervision. 
After all this he was re-convicted for stealing three shillings, 
and sentenced to another seven years' imprisonment, fol- 
lowed by a further seven years' supervision, 

"B.," a weak-minded man, who had been once sent to 
jail for a minor offence, was, for stealing a shirt, sentenced 
to five years' imprisonment and five years' supervision. 

" C," for stealing a garden fork, was sentenced to ten 
years' imprisonment and five years' supervision. He had 
already, for stealing a rabbit-gin, had seven years' im- 
prisonment and two years' supervision. The circimistance 
of his having undergone four minor committals to jail 
previously, does not justify the preposterous harshness of 
the subsequent seventeen years' detention, with seven years' 
further supervision for two such trifling thefts. There is 
a monstrous disproportion and cruelty in such gigantic out- 
bursts of passion on the part of legal " Justice " so-called. 

" D.," after some brief punishment in a jail, was sentenced, 
for stealing a cup, to five years' imprisonment and seven 
years' supervision ; another disproportionate and unjust 
infliction I 

" E.," who there is reason to believe was actually insane, 
was sentenced, for stealing a coat, to five years' imprison- 
ment and five years more of supervision. He had had 
several convictions to jail for other petty thefts, 

"F." furnishes a special illustration of the gross in- 
equalities and anomalies which so often characterize 
English sentences. For stealing a piece of canvas, he 
was sentenced to twelve years' penal servitude, to be 
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followed by seven years' supervision. He had already 
undergone six minor detentions in jail and three sentences 
of penal servitude, amounting to twenty-two years, and 
including one of ten years for stealing a shovel. So that 
this poor weak creature has been committed to thirty-four 
years' of imprisonment, with seven years' supervision, 
all for petty thefts; whilst few of the most atrocious 
ruflSans, violators, or burglars, of England, have had half 
such an amount of punishment meted out to them ! 

" G.," for stealing some water-cresses and shell-fish, was 
sentenced to eight years' imprisonment and seven years' 
supervision. He had already had, for stealing a hamper 
of potatoes, seven years' imprisonment and seven years' 
supervision. And before that, he had had sixteen minor 
convictions. But, here again, the very petty nature of 
most of the thefts committed by him indicate that a little 
common sense might have dealt with him far more promptly 
and effectually than by all this protracted and costly series 
of inflictions. 

" H" is another of the failures of the present " system." 
He had ten incarcerations in jail ; followed by five years' 
imprisonment and five years' supervision for stealing boots. 

"J." was sent to penal servitude for his first offence 
(embezzlement). He then continued honest for sixteen 
years, when, for stealing some candles, he was sentenced to 
seven years' imprisonment and seven years' supervision! 
Surely the sixteen years' interval constituted a claim for 
more mercy, and for a mild and moderate penalty. 

"K.," after two minor committals, was sentenced, for 
stealing some herrings and other food, to five years' im- 
prisonment, followed by seven years' supervision. 

" L." was sentenced, for stealing a few shillings, to eight 
years' imprisonment and seven years' supervision. 

"M.," for petty theft, after previous convictions, was 
sentenced to ten years' imprisonment and seven years' 
supervision. 
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" N.," after five petty committals to jail, was sentenced, 
for stealing six shillings, to seven years' imprisonment. 
The same year in which he was liberated from the latter 
term, he stole a pair of boots, which offence brought down 
upon him ten years* imprisonment and seven years' super- 
vision. 

" O." has received, for stealing clothes, a sentence of ten 
years' imprisonment and seven years' supervision. He 
had previously had seven years' imprisonment for stealing 
a coat. 

Very many similar illustrations might be adduced in 
proof of the unwisdom and defective condition of even the 
English system of dealing with offenders ; for the above are 
but typical instances out of long lists of the sentences 
recently passed in British courts of " Justice." 

Is it any matter for surprise, that thieves have, of late, 
manifested an increasing disposition to carry pistols and 
shoot the police, or any one likely to cause their arrest ? 
Arc not murderous assaults the natural and almost neces- 
sary consequence of such shocking sentences as some of the 
above? For if the perpetrators of petty thefts find, by 
experience, that they incur punishments of from ten to 
twenty years' duration for stealing a few water-cresses, 
herrings, fowls, or boots, why should they not risk a violent 
self-defence against the police or others, inasmuch as their 
punishment, in case of arrest, can hardly be worse than 
that inflicted hitherto for comparatively harmless delin- 
quencies? The Law itself unwisely teaches them that 
atrocious crimes do not, in general, receive more vindictive 
retaliation, and very often not nearly so much as little 
thefts committed to satisfy their hunger, or clothe their 
nakedness. Hence the extremely rapid and severe cumu- 
lation of long imprisonments, for petty offences, has been, 
and is, carried to such an extent, as to have become a 
positive temptation to dangerous crimes of brutality. 

At the autumn assizes, in 18S7, an instructive example 
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of the diversity of procedure, amongst English Judges, was 
afforded by the contrast between the action of two of these 
dignitaries, during the same week. One of them sentenced 
an old woman to seven years* penal servitude for stealing 
an article of underclothing ; and also imposed five years' 
penal servitude on a man who had fraudulently obtained a 
shilling. A day or two later, at York, Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge had before him a woman who had already 
undergone ten years' punishment for stealing a door-mat, 
and was now charged with the theft of a piece of linen. 
The Chief Justice sentenced her to three weeks' hard 
labour, and remarked, very wisely, " I do not know what 
is to become of punishment. If people are to be sent to 
ten years' servitude for stealing a door-uiat, what is to 
become of them for half-killing their wives ? " 

It is to be noted that the heaviest sentences for minor 
offences are not, in general, imposed by the superior 
or more intelligent class of Judges, but chiefly by the pro- 
vincial or rural Magistrates and Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions. For example, out of a list of 720 recent sentences 
to penal servitude, 240 were passed by the Judges, and only 
nine of these were accompanied by subsequent supervision. 
Whereas, out of the remaining 480 sentences passed at 
the lower courts (" the Sessions,") 209 involved supervision. 
Hence, the higher tribunals ordered this addition to less 
than four per cent, of their sentences ; but the lower courts 
adopted it in 43 per cent, of cases. That is to say, the 
local Magistrates impose long periods of supervision, to an 
extent eleven times greater than that deemed needful by the 
Judges, the highest rank of legal administrators. 

It has been pleaded, in justification of this special pre- 
ference, by the lower Courts, for protected supervision, 
that their members are personally better acquainted with 
the requirements of local offenders. It is alleged that the 
Judges know very little of the actual circumstances of the 
criminal classes, and that their previoas training has only 
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been a forensic and literary one. A magisterial correspon- 
dent of the writer remarks on this point : " Most of the 
Judges, when first called to the bar, held a few criminal 
briefs, drawn by a solicitor, not to show the culprit's 
previous habits or temptations, or causes of crime, or his 
thoughts or feelings, but simply to prove that he did the 
act. Has any one of them, in his life, had any talk with a 
prisoner, or with any labourer ? Does any one of them know 
anything of the opinions or feelings of the criminal class, 
or how to affect them ? ** For such reasons as these, some 
of the local Magistrates argue that they are much better 
furnished than the Judges with that actual knowledge of 
the offending classes and of all their circumstances, which 
is requisite for guidance, in the imposition of sentences, 
within the wide limits of discretion, often permitted by 
the law. 

And, unquestionably, this argument possesses some 
weight. But after due allowance for it, and for other 
adducible pleas, it is also undeniable that the numerous 
sentences of from a dozen to twenty years' aggregation of 
imprisonment and supervision, for a few repeated thefts — 
as of herrings, chickens, or boots — constitute a most dispro- 
portionate, unmerciful, and even crime -producing procedure. 

A great change is therefore needful, at least in England, 
in regard to habitual offenders of the less dangerous 
class — those characterised rather by excessive laziness 
and by propensities to pilfer, but not evincing violent or 
ruflBanly inclinations. These require a certain, but more 
gradually cumulative, infliction than hitherto, of cellular 
imprisonment. And for the proportion of them, probably 
not a large one, for whom this will be insufficient, some 
more protracted discipline of a reformatory and industrial 
character will be further efficacious. But neither such 
training, nor the police supervision — which may be either 
its sequel or its substitute, according to circumstances- 
should be characterised by excessive length of duration. 
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The whole process should be sufficient for its purpose, but 
not extended so far as mercilessly to crush out hope, or put 
the community to great expense, for a few peccadilloes ; or 
positively to furnish temptations to crimes of brutality. 

Brutal Criminals. 

But if there has been an excessive irregularity and 
severity in the punishment of habitual pilferers, there has 
also been a general lack of adequate stringency in regard 
to the more dangerous class of criminals, whose misdeeds 
partake of the nature of cruelty or violent outrage. These 
have so often been treated with such strange laxity, both 
in England and America, that it has become a proverbial 
expression that crimes against the person are visited with 
far less severity than offences against property. The 
murderous ruffian, the I'avisher and the burglar, have, in 
innumerable instances, received a milder punishment than 
persons arrested for the stealing of a few trifling articles 
of food or clothing. 

Even a single act of cruel or violent crime indicates a 
dangerous disposition which should not be trifled with. 
The first perpetration, by any person, of such outrages as 
arson, wounding, rape, gross fraud, or wilful cruelty, should 
involve severe punishment. The sentences sometimes, but 
by no means regularly, awarded, in Great Britain, for these 
crimes, of from five to ten years' detention, can hardly be 
deemed excessive, so far as the deserts of their perpetrators 
are concerned. But there is also the question whether, in 
some of these cases, it is necessary to burden the honest 
tax-payers for the support of ruffians, for such extended 
periods. By the infliction of from six months to two years 
of cellular separation, combined, in certain cases, with a 
series of whippings — not brutal, flesh-mangling floggings, 
but sharp, skin-stinging whippings — ^these criminals would 
be made to suffer a punishment which would far exceed, in 
intensity and in disagrceableness to themselves, the five, 
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seven, ten, or more years of comparatively lax and social 
penal servitude now awarded to some of them. The 
results would, in all probability, be effectually and per- 
manently deterrent for the majority of such offenders. 

Prompt and rapid cumulation is requisite for repeated 
offences of a violent nature. Any repetition of such acts, 
after a previous punishment, indicates a gross and perilous 
perversity of character. For a third, or further, similar 
crime of violence by the same person, a detention of from 
ten to twenty years should be enforced. 

There has been, on both sides of the Atlantic, a frequent 
expression of opinion, by many prison officers and penolo- 
gists, that Habitual Offenders, or Recidivistes, of the violeiti 
class, should, after two or three perpetrations of such 
crime, be imprisoned for life and never again be suffered 
to prey upon society. One of the ablest of American 
penologists. Professor Francis Wayland, of Yale College, 
issued, in 1886, an essay entitled " The Incorrigible" in 
which he strongly urged this course, and in which he 
referred to the numerous horrible atrocities committed by 
criminals who had previously undergone various periods, 
longer or shorter, of congregate imprisonment, and who, 
also, in many instances, had had such terms of detention 
shortened by remissions for presumed " reformation," or 
" good behaviour," on the mere ground of that obedience 
to prison regulations in which the most practised villains 
are apt to be the most exemplary, so long as it is their 
interest to obtain, thereby, any relaxation of their penalty 
or discipline. So many murders, rapes, arsons and bur- 
glaries have been perpetrated in America by these 
" reformed " criminals, that Professor Wayland suggests, 
in the interests of the community, that the only safe 
course is, on a third conviction, to shut them up for life 
in a penal institution. 

Further, he deprecates, for this class, any reliance upon 
police supervision; it being insufficient. In the United 
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States this surveillance is certainly very imperfectly organ- 
ised^ and perhaps, under their circumstances^ almost un- 
attainable there, to any sufficiently effective extent. 

Professor Wayland says, " If it be argued that police 
supervision, after release, would avert the danger, I answer 
that it is far more easy, wise, and safe, to exercise it within 
prison walls. The authorities of a hospital might, with 
just as much show of reason, release a small-pox patient 
in the most contagious period of that dreaded disease, and 
then provide that while the dangerous symptoms continued 
he should remain under supervision. I believe that there 
is but one cure for this great and growing evil, and that 
this is to be foimd in the imprisonment for life, of tho 
criminal once pronounced incorrigible." He adds, '*We 
shall do no practical injustice to the criminal, if we provide 
that a third conviction for such felony should establish 
his status as incorrigible." 

There is much weight in this objection to permitting 
dangerous habitual criminals, of this particular class, to be 
at liberty, even under supen'ision ; and on the whole, for 
such ruffians and such morally inveterate desperadoes as 
some of them are, it would be the better and safer plan to 
have recourse to prolonged detention in institutions 
specially adapted for tho purpose, as on islands, for 
example, or in places where escape would be very difficult, 
but where, at the same time, considerable space would be 
available for agriculture and other industry. 

To a large extent this system of long detention for vio- 
lent criminals has already been carried out, in England, in 
the form of Penal Servitude. For such persons it is almost 
impossible to devise a course of treatment free from grave 
difficulties and disadvantages. But the existing British 
plan, although requiring important modifications, is one of 
the best yet adopted for this particular class. 

The writer ventures to differ from those authorities, such 
as Professor Wayland and others, who advocate a sentence 
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of absolute life imprisonment for all desperate felons who 
have been convicted a third time. For inflictions of deten- 
tion, really for life, tend in practice to become a slow 
form of the death penalty, and hence may be more cruel, 
in the aggregate, than the immediate operation of the 
gallows, or the guillotine. The writer believes that even 
for violent criminals, it will be, on the whole, more 
advantageous to all parties concerned, that definite sen- 
tences of long confinement should be passed, rather than 
of perpetual imprisonment. But the gradation of sen- 
tences should be certain, instead of uncertain and irre- 
gular, as it is now. No sentence should ever be repeated 
a second time. Every successive infliction should mark a 
fixed advance upon the preceding one. Hence sentences 
on desperadoes should proceed on some such scale of 
increase, as, for example, four, six, eight, ten years, in suc- 
cession ; having regard more to the number of repetitions 
of brutal crime jthan to the character of each act. 

A rufiian, knowing that the certainty of such a moderate 
scale of prolonged confinements awaited him, would be far 
more deterred than heretofore. The above series of four 
definite sentences would ultimately involve, to most, if not 
all of the worst characters, a lifetime of secure detention. 
After two or three tenns of such protracted discipline they 
would, in general, have become incapacitated for further 
mischief ; meanwhile they would have had always before 
them a ray of hope, useful alike for their own moral 
development and for facilitating the duties and penuanent 
safety of the oflBcera in charge. No country in the world 
appears as yet to have practically carried out a moderate, 
certain, regular gradation, such as is here advocated, for 
this particular class. 

Class Prisons. 

And not only should the sentences be graded, but also, 
where the best of all classification, that of individualization 
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in the cell, is not yet secured, some advantage may accom- . 
pany the adoption of distinct prisons and discipline for each 
class of re-convictions. The convicts committed for the 
shorter terms shotQd not be placed in the same establish- 
ment, or under the same regime, as those sentenced for the 
longer periods. 

It has been one of the mischievous defects of the Bri- 
tish convict prisons, that, until very lately, they inter- 
mingled all classes of criminals in the same establishments. 
Latterly some improvement has been introduced in this 
direction. Many of the re-committed convicts have been 
kept permanently apart from those undergoing a first sen- 
tence. With re-convicted desperadoes, under a certain and 
regularly cumulative system of sentences, a material part of 
the eflBcacy of their treatment, both as to deterrence and of 
security, would consist in their orderly distribution into 
prisons specially adapted for each stage of re-committal. 
This would, at least in some degree, facilitate the dis- 
criminative management of such peculiarly diflScult sub- 
jects. 

Throughout the terms of custody they should have op- 
portunities, as at present in the convict prisons of various 
nations, of securing for themselves successive ameliorations 
of their treatment by " good marks.*' The cell or the whip 
might still furnish the ultimate resorts for special chastise- 
ment. As far as practicable, pei-sonal industry should be 
rendered (as outside, under the ordinary conditions of life) 
a basis of self support. For the skill acquired under long 
detentions would, in many cases, enable such prisoners to 
exercise very profitable industries of various kinds. Tl)ey 
should, of course, as often hitherto, be permitted the 
stimulus of some present and prospective share of the 
results or value of their labour. 

There is good reason to conclude that, on the adoption 
of such a regular system as is here advocated, the first 
stages would generally suffice for their object, and that 

n2 
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comparatively a small residuum of "intraetables" or "in- 
corrigibles" would remain to be dealt with, under the 
admittedly difficult problems of the final and most pro- 
tracted terms. Indeed, this result has been partially at- 
tained already in Great Britain, in so far as the plan 
here described has been approximated to. 

But, throughout, for every description of habitual 
offenders, whether of the less dangerous, or the desperado 
class, the main element of repression must always consist 
in the certainty of a moderate gradation of restraint Such 
certainty is the indispensable and primaiy condition of 
success. 

Abnormal Cases. 

There are some exceptional cases of extremely brutal 
and morally insane offenders, for whom a more prompt 
cumulation of sentences to seven, ten, or twelve years' 
detention may be necessary. For there are, in every coun- 
try, individuals who are so utterly bereft of either the will 
or the power to control their violent passions, that prac- 
tically they are as dangerous to the community as mad- 
men. Such persons may indeed be regarded as morally 
mad — a species of insanity more mischievous to mankind 
than various forms of mental alienation which the laws 
regard as qualifying for an asylum. A very observant 
French author — Dr. Prosper Despines — has collected, 
chiefly from the experiences of the French criminal courts 
and prisons, a long array of illustrations, showing that the 
perpetrators of the most atrocious and cruel crimes are, 
in general, specially characterised by an absence of re- 
morse, and by a cold insensibility both in regard to the 
sufferings of others and to their own depravity. They 
seem to be ** past feeling," as to the moral sense. Exhor- 
tation, persuasion, threats, kindness, severity, each and 
all appear to have little or no effect upon them. They 
are almost out of the reach of either ordinary or special 
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influences. And hence, for the safety of the public, there 
seems to be only one effectual means of dealing with them, 
namely, to place them under very prolonged restraint, not 
so much with a hops of altering their condition, as of 
simply keeping them out of the way of inflicting grave 
injuries upon the community. They are, in fact, an 
abnormal class, and must be dealt with accordingly. 

An English writer, Mrs. Lynn Lynton, remarks of such 
miserable beings : " Every warder and governor of a jail 
has had experience of the intractable prisoner, — the man or 
woman whom no reasoning can convince, no kindness soften, 
whom no influence of any kind can sway, and with whom 
even self-interest is inoperative. It is a creature with the 
speech and form of humanity, but with the fierce instincts 
of a wild beast — the malevolent passions of a demon. 
Were it not over-mastered and controlled, it would commit 
murder with no more moral consciousness of the hcinous- 
ness of its crime than a boa-constrictor has when it swal- 
lows a rabbit, or than a tiger feels when it strikes down 
an antelope. Yet the creature is not intellectually mad. 
Crafty and clever, it sets the authorities at defiance, and 
bamboozles the chaplain, the magistrates, the police. In- 
docile, treacherous, stony-hearted, lying, this creature is yet 
not mad. * Mad doctors * come from London and examine 
and report : ' Not a trace of intellectual insanity ; a case of 
pure perversion ; physical condition sound ; ' and so on. 
And yet, pace the experts, that creature and all its like are 
mad, morally, if not intellectually." And such persons 
positively enjoy a subtle and protracted antagonism to the 
officers of the law. 

These intractable beings are at once pitiable and revolt- 
ing. For their own very pitilessness and incapacity for 
remorse, are, in themselves, such a terrible privation — 
especially if hereditary — that they may well claim the 
wise pity of every considerate and Christian observer. At 
the same time, a merciful re^jard to the communitv de- 
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mands that such dangerous persons shall be placed under 
prolonged and secure restraint. Their ax^tions should be 
regarded by the law as a decisive proof and test of their 
madness. And they should, at least equally with the 
mtellectually " insane," be secluded in institutions adapted 
to their special condition, as is already the case with some 
of a similar category ; the inmates of such criminal lunatic 
asylums as Broadmoor, in England, or Dundrum, in Ireland. 
And, if released, their subsequent supervision should be 
life-long, and specially vigilant. 



Failure of Irrrgular Punishment. 

In reference to a certain section of habitual criminals, 
the extreme irregularity of the sentences hitherto imposed 
has had the effect of encouraging a reckless love of adven- 
ture, and a willingness to incur the chances, as well as the 
risks of justice. Some desperadoes have no other ambi- 
tion than that of a morbid criminality. Professor Way land 
mentions one of this class who exclaimed, " I would rather 
die with a burglar's jemmy in my hand, than be the pos- 
sessor of the finest property in America.** The keen excite- 
ments of the defiance, or evasion of the law, furnish to 
such ruffians a morbid pleasure so strong as to render 
them regardless of consequencea Hence, the utmost cer- 
tainty of cumulation is a merciful necessity for them. 

But hitherto the absence of a requisite regularity of 
system, even in England, has failed to restrain many 
amongst each of the two divisions of habitual offenders, 
whom more thoroughly organised methods would have 
effectually controlled. An experienced authority has re- 
marked : " At least three-fourths of those who are at pre- 
sent in penal servitude, could be more mercifully and at 
the same time more effectually dealt with. It is a sad 
fact that a very considerable portion of those who have 
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suffered penal servitude, look upon a convict prison as 
their natural home, and are scarcely at liberty more than 
a few months before they again incur a similar punish- 
ment. All that they apparently care for, is to have good 
food, dry clothes, and a fairly comfortable bed, all of 
which they enjoy in a convict prison. Nothing can more 
clearly prove the non-deterrent character of that punish- 
ment." 



Instances of British Failure with Convicts. 

The above observations are abundantly confirmed by the 
official records of the procedure of criminal courts. For 
instance, a few specimens, out of a large array of recent 
cases, show the following very speedy returns to their old 
companionship in the prisons. 

"P." is a convict who was discharged from penal servi- 
tude in July of a certain year. The next month he was 
re-convicted for five years. Being liberated, he was again 
committed the following year to penal servitude. But by 
"good behaviour," in the prison sense of the word, he 
obtained a remission before the expiration of his sentence. 
A month later, his license had to be revoked, and he was 
taken back to prison to imdergo his full term. The month 
after his liberation he was again re-committed. 

" Q.," after several imprisonments, was liberated, " on 
license '' from penal servitude, in January. The next year 
his license was " revoked." In March of the following year 
his sentence expired. In October of the same year he was 
re-committed for another crime. In about six years he 
was again liberated on license. In seven months he was 
re-committed for ten years. After nine years' detention he 
was once more released on license. In six months he was 
re-committed for a further crime. 

"R." was released from penal servitude, on license, in 
December. Next month he was re-committed for ten years* 
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The year after the expiry of that period he was again im- 
prisoned, and. after nearly six years' further penal servi- 
tude, was again licensed out ; but in ten months his license 
was revoked. He then served out the remainder of his 
sentence. Within a year of its termination he was again in 
prison. 

"S." was discharged from a convict prison in August. 
The following December he was re-committed. After nearly 
five years' detention he left the prison, in October. A 
month later he was re-convicted, and underwent another 
seven years of penal servitude, which expired in March. 
In September of the same year he was again sent to a 
convict prison, but by "good conduct" he earned some 
remission, and was liberated after about six years, in the 
month of June. In November he was again re-committed 
for another crime. 

Countless instances of a similar character can be ad- 
duced, showing the failure of the extreme and irregular 
cumulation of sentences. By the adoption of a wiser, more 
moderate and more certain plan of procedure, a material 
diminution in the number of habitual and intractable 
criminals would ensue. 



Progressive Reform. 

The measure of progress already made in Groat Britain 
towards a regularly increasing stringency in dealing with 
habitual offenders has been followed by encouraging re- 
sults. This movement commenced in Gloucestershire, and 
has since been adopted in many other English counties. 
Its operation has tended to reduce crime throughout the 
country. For it is noteworthy that the indictable offences 
to which this principle has been partially applied, decreased 
in England and Wales, in twelve years, from 17,578 (in 
1870), to 14,938 (in 1882), and in Gloucestershire alone this 
class of crime decreased from 221 to 154. Whereas, during 
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the same period, the other offences not so treated, namely, 
those disposed of by " summary conviction," increased, in 
England and Wales, from 526,869 to 682,906. Much greater 
progress may therefore be reasonably expected when a still 
more regular and complete system is adopted. 



Characteristics of the Chronic Thief Class. 

And there is another matter to be borne in mind, which 
is intimately connected both with justice and expediency. 
This consists in the general character and antecedents of 
habitual offenders, as a class peculiarly pervaded by here- 
ditary moral weakness. They are, by nature as well as 
by habit, very irresolute, and easily tempted. To very 
many of them, society owes a special debt, of sustaining 
their attempts at amendment, and eflBciently encouraging 
their good resolutions, by means of a kindly supervision 
and control. This just claim has been too often over- 
looked by legislation, and even by many philanthro- 
pists. 

Mr. Perct Neame, a Chief Superintendent of discharged 
convicts in London, informed the writer that his experi- 
ence of this class had especially shown him their inherent 
laziness and indifference to moral elevation. He estimated 
the number of the " residuum " of habitual offenders and 
vicious loafers, in London alone, at nearly one hundred 
thousand. They cluster chiefly in " nests," or certain low 
streets and " rookeries," known to the police. They can 
easily supply all their wants by theft, at which they are 
adepts. One of them remarked to Mr. Neame, " I can rob 
ninety-nine pockets out of every hundred safely," that is 
without detection. If labour is offered them, they will not 
undertake it for any ordinary wages. They are content 
with their condition ; they raise no " bitter cry," and only 
laugh at the philanthropists and legislators who desire to 
elevate or reclaim them. They prefer to remain as they 
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are ; they can exist on a few pence per day, and often do 
so. The product of one easy theft will maintain them for 
weeks, or months, in their fascinating idleness. A little 
fish, bread, or porridge, is suflBicient for many of them. 
They are not very drunken, as a class, but incorrigibly lazy. 
Work is the one thing they most abhor ; they are often 
too indolent even to wash themselves ; they prefer to be 
filthy ; their very skin, in many instances, almost ceases to 
perform its functions. Nearly all the discharge from some 
of their bodies is by the bowels ; and if compulsorily washed, 
such people become sick. They neither know nor care for 
God. During their spells of imprisonment they are stupidly 
indifierent to the chaplains, and doze through their ser- 
mons ; and they are often allowed to do so, for peace 
sake. 

Many of them come out of their lairs at night, and 
prowl about like wild beasts. They watch for opportu- 
nities of theft; they crowd to conflagrations, or riots. 
Most of them are very ignorant; but the more danger- 
ous of them arc those who have been educated. Educa- 
tion tends, in general, to prevent crime ; yet it renders a 
minority of this class more potent for mischief. If seven 
out of every ten young persons are prevented, by instruc- 
tion, from becoming criminals, the other three may thereby 
be rendered more shrewdly mischievous. Mr. Neame 
stated that the worst thieves are those who have previ- 
ously had a training in Reformatories and Board Schools, 
and that the most depraved girls and women are amongst 
the more educated ones. He and other official observers 
would confine popular charitable and " Board School " 
education strictly to the " three R s," or Reading, Writing, 
and Aiithmetic, with the Bible ; and nothing more. But 
the Bible is just the essential element which is too often 
excluded from popular or State education, and from some 
Board Schools. The Jewish mob cried out "Not this 
man, but Barabbas ! " Subsequently and similarly, the vox 
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jMpifli has frequently been far other than the vox Dei\ 
and has often neglected the Divine messages of eternal 
salvation. 



<( 



Adult Reformatories." 



In 18G8 Mr. Barwiek Baker suggested a system of 
"Adult Reformatories," with special reference to their 
suitability for habitual offenders of the less violent and less 
atrocious description. He drew attention to the marked 
success which had already attended the system of partially 
indeterminate sentences and progressive liberation, in the 
case of the lads committed to ordinary juvenile reforma- 
tories. Their inmates were usually sentenced to five years' 
detention on a second conviction. They first underwent a 
short imprisonment of about a month or less, by way of a 
preliminary penal discipline. This was followed by two or 
three years of farm labour, under strict oversight ; after 
which they were placed out in situations, for the remainder 
of their terms of sentence, and permitted to earn their own 
living, but under certain conditions of supervision and 
liability to be returned to the reformatory. 

It was at first regarded as a chimerical or Utopian idea 
to propose to retain disorderly lads at labour in open 
fields, and in buildings not surrounded by any high walls. 
Nevertheless the experiment was carried out with remark- 
able success. The attempts to escape from such institu- 
tions were very few in number. Mr. Baker therefore 
urged that the same principle should be tried with certain 
cla&ses of older offenders, who should bo sentenced, espe- 
cially in the case of habitual thieves, to a term of years of 
" liability to imprisonment," to include a preliminary 
period in an " Adult Reformatory." 

But their chief punishment and discipline should consist 
in prolonged vigilance and supervision after their liberation, 
and whilst maintaining themselves by their own labour, 
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and not being supported at the cost of the honest taxpayers. 
They might also be required to pay, out of their earnings, 
a small sum of from sixpence to a shilling per week, or about 
the amount of their " beer money," during all their term of 
liability to imprisonment, as a salutaiy reminder and proof 
of their indebtedness to the community, and as some return 
to the State for the expense of their supervision. 

The offender being thus steadily kept in check, but not 
inside a prison, would be an abiding visible witness for the 
disadvantage of evil courses. But where confined in jail, 
he is out of sight, and in a great degree out of mind, so 
far as his comrades are concerned. To make prisons self- 
supporting is desirable, but most difficult, and with few 
exceptions almost impossible. But to render the culprit 
self-supporting, whilst still under the restraint of an 
authoritative vigilance, is thoroughly practicable, and would 
tend to the best interests, both of himself and the public. 

In having recourse to a reformatory industrial training 
for certain habitual (petty) offenders (adults), after the 
preliminary stage of rigorous cellular imprisonment, which 
should always be the first infliction following each re-an-est, 
Mr. Baker suggested that 100 acres should be enclosed, not 
with a high and costly wall of masonry, but simply with 
a rough two-railed fence, with larch thinnings or poles, 
eight or ten feet high, nailed upright and close together. 
He remarked to the writer of this book, in a letter dated 
March 8th, 188G, the last year of his very valuable life, "If 
I learned nothing else at Eton, I learned that a weak fence 
is less passable than a strong one. A wall round a back 
yard, with a very old rotten wooden paling at the top of it, 
was utterly impassable. But one rough night the wind, 
perhaps a little aided, blew it all down. A handsome new 
strong fence, covered with spikes and tenter-hooks, was 
then put up, and was easily negotiable. Within a simple 
fence fifty men might till the ground, whilst fifty more 
might be employed in workshops, under somewhat less 
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stringent conditions than in a regular prison. But," added 
Mr. Baker, " you must find means to make them unwilling 
to get out," especially by their being impressed with the 
probabilities and unpleasant results of recapture, after 
attempting to escape. 

In the earlier days of his own Reformatory, at Hard- 
wicke, he had several " desperate young blackguards " 
whom he, in several ways, prevented from escaping. One 
of the lads had a chain put round his ankle, with a 28 lbs. 
weight at the other end ; so tethered he could work, but 
could not run off. Another had his spade attached to 
his wrist by a chain and padlock. This was too awk- 
ward a companion to elope with. Other boys had a patch 
of hair, about the size of half-a-crown, cut away above 
their cars. Thus marked they would be easily recognised 
as runaways. They did not like the idea of " liberty to be 
hunted." Various kindred devices could be rendered avail- 
able for the easier detention, or re-arrest, of this class of 
persons, in similar training establishments for adults. 

The State of Ohio, U.S., in 1885, adopted, to some 
extent, Mr. Baker's suggestion, and enacted a law providing 
that thenceforth the sentences of all offenders, except 
murderers and re-convicted criminals, should, at the dis- 
cretion of the Managers of Prisons, allow prisoners, after 
serving a minimum period of detention, to be liberated 
" on parole," but with liability to be recalled to jail at once 
in case of any misbehaviour, or if unemployed. This law 
is reported to have worked satisfactorily, so far as it has 
been tried. 

Advantages of Supervision. 

In regard to a moderate, but not excessively prolonged, 
supervision of discharged habitual oflenders, Mr. Baker 
further remarked — " For myself I have no blind confidence 
in prison-effected reformation, and I should like to keep a 
watch for a long time on those who have gone wrong. I 
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believe that such a watch is a more wholesome kind of 
punishment, as well as being far cheaper than an imprison- 
ment. I am aware that some tender-hearted gentlemen 
will talk of the hardship of suspecting a man who has 
indeed stolen, but has since 'expiated his offence/ as it 
was once absurdly called, by an imprisonment. I have 
had much to do with criminals, and I know well that there 
is scarcely any time when a man requires a friendly watch 
so much as when he is just turned out of prison. Of all 
means of punishment, or prevention, I consider surveillance 
is the most valuable. As a punishment it is so slight, that 
it may be continued for a long period. If twelve months 
of surveillance be equally disliked with one month of im- 
prisonment, the one will keep a man out of mischief for 
one month, the other for twelve. The jail more or less 
unfits a man for hard labour ; work under license especially 
accustoms him to it. No Judge can tell how much each 
prisoner will suffer in the time allotted to him. One 
man will suffer acutely from that which another will 
hardly feel. But surveillance has this peculiar quality, 
that it adapts itself to the requirements of all,** 

It must, however, be always provided that the surveil- 
lance shall be friendly, as well as strict ; that it shall be 
vigilance for the interests of the former offender, and by no 
means exclusively for his relapses or failures. It must be 
a means to hold him up. 

The more often a man has been in prison, the more 
likely he is to return thither. This is abundantly proved 
by experience. Statistics show that the first brief term 
of imprisonment, in cellular jails, is the most successful in 
general ; inasmuch as four-fifths of the persons who have 
undergone a first incarceration, separated from others^ 
avoid prisons ever after ; but nearly one-half of the number 
who have been twice imprisoned, at least in association, 
have to be further re-committed. Nearly three-fourths 
of those who have been thrice in custody, return for a 
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fourth time, or oftener. Hence the more habitual that 
any crime has become to any persons, the greater the 
necessity for maintaining some special supervision over 
them. 

Licensing Out to Employers. 

In many of the Reformatories for Juvenile Offenders, 
both in England and elsewhere, the practice has been 
cuiopted, with much advantage, of licensing out these 
young persons to private employers, under certain needful 
conditions as to supervision, payment and discipline. The 
State is thus relieved of a portion of their maintenance, 
whilst they are placed under a favourable but gradual pre- 
paration for a full restoration to the privileges of liberty, 
A similar principle might perhaps be beneficially adopted 
with certain classes of adult petty offenders, who, from the 
power of their evil habits, require a prolonged surveillance 
when outside the walls of prisons. In some American 
States, it is the practice to allow many of the criminals to 
exchange their imprisonment for the service of private 
employers, chiefly on the ground of immediate economy 
to the taxpayer. But, with a few exceptions, there does 
not appear to have been, as yet, a sufficiQ,nt preparation or 
security for such a step, there. 



CRnnNAL "Colonisation" Impracticable. 

Whilst the provision of occupation, of a reformatory 
character, on land, or in a factory, is an excellent arrange- 
ment for a very limited number of habitual offenders, who 
have reached a certain stage of a regularly graded system 
of discipline, and who still remain under the grasp of the 
authorities, and in entire control by their officers, it does 
not at all follow that such a mode of giving employment is 
suitable, either for criminals in general, or for those dis- 
charged from custody. On the contrary there are grave 
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objections, both on grounds of practicability and of 
expediency, to any wholesale provision of labour, by the 
State, for any class of persons, but especially for those who 
are, or have been, criminals. It would be one of the surest 
methods of encouraging evil 

Yet, from time to time, certain well-meaning, but un- 
reflecting or misinformed philanthropists, have suggested 
the adoption of such a course, on a large or indiscriminate 
scale, either on waste lands at home, or by means of emi- 
gration. Independently of other objections to such schemes, 
the following points should be coasidered : the comparatively 
small profits to be derived from agriculture ; the few in- 
ducements which it holds out to the criminal classes ; the 
jealousy and competition of local farmers and free labourers ; 
and the difficulties of controlling large bodies of men work- 
ing on open spaces. And as to emigration, for such a class, 
where is the colony, or nation, that will now permit, to any 
considerable extent, if at all, the regular importation of the 
criminal refuse of other lands ? This point, alone, is con- 
clusive against schemes for the general emigration of dis- 
chai'ged prisoners, even where such persons might be willing 
to go abroad. 

But if there were not such insuperable objections to these 
schemes, on the ground of their impracticability, there is a 
more serious moral difficulty. To supply evil-doers, on a 
wholesale scale, with special facilities for obtaining employ- 
ment and remuneration, whilst honest men find it hard to 
obtain a living, is fraught with the grave social danger that 
it may tend to render crime attractive and to place a pre- 
mium upon dishonesty. 

Not only w£ls this result mischievously experienced in 
England, during the period when convicts were sent to 
colonise the wealth-producing lands of Australia, but it is 
still operating disastrously, in connection with the extensive 
deportation of French recidivistes to New Caledonia, or 
other pleasant islands of the South Pacific. The Paris 
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special correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, in 
1887, wrote as follows : — " New Caledonia is the criminal's 
paradise. The cases are not infrequent in which prisoners 
actually stab their turnkeys, with a view to being con- 
demned for the crime and then transferred from Clairvaux 
and other French convict establishments, to their Utopia of 
*La Nouvelle,' as they call it." The same writer then 
refers to various instances of notorious French ruffians who, 
after transportation to New Caledonia, have, in process of 
time, been either liberated, or placed in pleasant surround- 
ings. He adds: ''Little wonder tliat criminals should prefer 
the colony to the hard and monotonous life of a prison, and 
that they should sometimes try to qualify themselves for 
admission to its attractions by deliberate acts of savagery." 

And, in like manner, there can be no reasonable doubt 
but that if there was possible any resumption, by Great 
Britain, on an extensive scale, of home or foreign depor- 
tation, or colonisation for criminals or discharged prisoners, 
under conditions obviously advantageous to themselves, 
this course would again tempt many others into crime, 
not only from the predatory but also from the hitherto 
honest portion of the community; and it would further 
create an immense amount of jealousy and active discontent 
amongst respectable struggling toilers. 

Indeed, even under the existing limited scale of opera- 
tions carried on by Discharged Prisoners* Aid Societies, 
it is foimd that some of the greatest difficulties of ob- 
taining occupation for such persons (necessary os this is to 
a certain extent) arise from the vigilant jealousy of the 
free working classes, who are apt to think it a hardship 
and an injustice that any criminals should be specially 
helped to find patrons and employers, whilst respectable 
men are left to seek work for themselves, or fail and sink 
in the attempt. 

And, undoubtedly, there would be reasonable groimd for 
such dissatisfaction, if the assistance complained of were 

o 
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extended on too wide a scale, or divested of its present 
unpleasajit conditions of supervision* Hence it is indis* 
pensably necessary and just that some strict restraints 
should be placed upon habitual offenders, all along their 
course, and even during the periods of their partial liberty. 
For the path of the transgressor should never be rendered 
so advantageous as to be attractive to others. Least of all, 
should law and authority render it such. 

In Italy, since 1865, there has been tried a curious 
experiment in criminal '' colonization," under the name of 
'* Compulsory Residence " (or " Domicilio Coatto "). Some 
thousands of vicious and idle men and women have been 
deported to several of the islands near the Peninsula^ 
Where they have been compulsorily detained, with a view 
to their partial self-support by labour. But the attempt 
has proved a costly failure. 



Systematic Organization of Supervision. 

In some countries, as for example in Great Britain, the 
adoption of a more regular and certain system of dealing 
w^ith Habitual Criminals, would necessarily involve a preli- 
minary modification of the existing arrangements, or legisla- 
tion, in regard to the special department of Police Super- 
vision. But in any case, and in every land, the successful 
application of duly graded sentences and of conditional 
liberation, under supervision, must largely depend upon the 
degree of organization of central and local action, for the 
adequate registration of convictions and for the recognition 
of habitual offenders, and also for a due cognizance of their 
location and movements. 

A special staff of officers is needful for these objects. 
Considerable progress has been made, in London in parti- 
cular, in this form of departmental organization, by the 
authorities charged with the supervision and registration 
of habitual criminals. But there is need for a more prompt 
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and complete interchange of information between the 
Metropolitan and Provincial officers, in regard to the con- 
stantly changing movements of the members of the class 
in question. 

The greater co-operation of the local Magistrates and 
Patronage Societies may be very advantageously secured, 
by the police and prison authorities, for this object. It has 
been suggested that in each district, the magistrates should 
appoint a small committee to look over periodically, with 
the chief of police, the list of persons under supervision 
in their neighbourhood. In case of any of those under 
conditional liberty, removing to another district, this 
change of residence should be notified to the authorities in 
the Metropolis, and by the latter promptly sent down to 
the locality into which such new visitors have just arrived. 
By such a complete interchange of observations and registers, 
on the part of both local and central authorities, every 
change of residence by conditionally liberated offenders 
should be ascertained, recorded, and circulated, throughout 
the whole period of the vigilance imposed upon them. In 
so far as any system of supervision lacks this provision, 
it is defective in an important element. 

The practice of placing some of the conditionally liberated 
criminals under the systematic supervision of private patrons, 
has been adopted with considerable success at Neufchatel, 
in Switzerland. The intelligent governor of the prison in 
that place. Dr. Guillaume, has introduced this plan, together 
with other carefully designed efforts to reform offenders. 
When released provisionally, they are required to present 
themselves every week before a patron, who also receives 
regular reports of their behaviour from their employers, 
and transmits these to the authorities, as a guide in deter- 
mining the period of each offender's absolute liberation 
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The iDEynncATioy of Habitual Crdcixals. 

As a subsidiarv assistance to the identification of 
discharged prisoners, the systematic adoption of photogra- 
phic portraiture has been very useful in various countries. 
But it is only partially effectual, in consequence of the 
astonishing ingenuity of habitual criminals in disguising 
or changing their personal appearance and dress. 

On the Continent and in America, of late years, much aid 
to the identification of criminals has been derived from the 
adoption of M. Adolphe Bertlllox's "anthropometric" 
system of measurement of certain bone dimensions of the 
human body, which, in the adult, remain comparatively 
unchangeable; such as the length and width of the head, at 
particular parts of it ; the length of the left foot, the left 
fore-arm, and of the little and middle fingers of the left 
hand ; the length of the trunk of the body, taken when 
seated ; the full stretch of the arms, and the total height 
of the body. Of course such measurements must not bo 
relied upon to the exclusion of other ordinary marks and 
features of individuality. 

In addition to the use of Photography and the record 
of bone dimensions, several experienced observers, inclu- 
ding, for example, Colonel Fraser, for many years Chief 
of tlie City of London Police, have suggested certain modes 
of privately tattooing habitual criminals, as a useful help 
to their being re-arrested, in case of escape, or of non- 
compliance with imposed conditions; two or three small 
marks indelibly imprinted on the leg, or between the toes, 
would serve as a life-long indication, to intelligent authori- 
ties, that the subject of them had been an inmate of a 
certain prison, on application to the managers of which, 
information respecting some of his antecedents might be 
obtiiined and verified. Such marks would often be more 
reliable than photographs, which may sometimes be mis- 
leading, owing to the effects of time on their subjects. In 
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the Criminal Museum of the London Police, there was a 
series of sixty photographs of one German girl, taken 
at many places and periods, but so varying from each 
other that it was diflScult to believe that such exceedingly 
different aspects could ever be assumed by the same indi- 
vidual But such was the fact. 

Where marking is adopted, each successive conviction for 
serious crime might involve the impress of an additional 
sign. A man marked with two such indications would 
probably take great pains to avoid a third. The pre- 
vention of a crime by so simple a process would be a 
mercy, both to the individual and to the public. But the 
marks should not be on any part of the body ordinarily 
exposed to view. 



Again — Moderation with Certainty. 

In reviewing the general modes of dealing with habitual 
offenders here described or suggested, it may probably be 
objected by some that the proposed cumulation of sentences 
is too gradual and too slow, and that it should adhere more 
closely to the existing lines of British criminal procedure. 
But having regard to the various aspects and results of our 
penaJ experiences in this country, surely there is much 
reason to conclude that the existing applications of cumu- 
lation are in many instances needlessly severe, and at 
times cruelly unjust; at any rate, when inflicted for a 
few petty thefts. The main element in repression is cer- 
tainty. And this is more attainable under a very moderate 
and very gradual system of cumulative penalties than 
otherwise. Further, the latter plan is applicable to all 
classes of offences, whether Misdemeanours or Crimes, 
And on the whole, it is most in harmony with the require- 
ments of mercy and expediency ; of economy and efficiency; 
of deterrence and reclamation. 



Chapter VI. 



PRISON LABOUR. 



Regard Mainly the Test of Final Results. 

The sulycct of penal labour should be mainly considered 
in reference to the chief end contemplated by criminal 
systems, and also in connection with the purposes of 
different prisons, and of successive stages of treatment. 
Through a neglect of this necessary discrimination, serious 
mistakes and grave injuries, both as to prisoners and 
communities, have frequently resulted. And the descrip- 
tion of labour which may be eminently suited to minor 
offenders, or to the discipline of specially reformatory 
institutions, may be mischievous if adopted for those 
violent and outrageous criminals for whom a deterrent or 
sternly repressive treatment is, at least for a time, needful. 

It often occurs, that through the pursuit of delusive 
ideas of " economy," in regard to prison labour, great waste 
and loss are incurred. It has been repeatedly forgotten, in 
practice, that the most truly economical form of criminal 
treatment, is that which eventually reduces the number of 
offenders to a minimum. It is this final result, this ultimate 
proportion of crime, which constitutes at once the test, and 
the real guide, as to the best selection of criminal labour, 
and, indeed, as to all other matters bearing upon penal 
discipline and prevention. 

In some countries, notably France, Italy, and the United 
States, where this final test has been largely overlooked, 
and where the merely immediate profit of prison labour 
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has been unduly regarded, there has been a far larget 
concurrent mcrease of general crime than in other nations, 
such as Great Britain, where the influence of the deterrent 
element has also been taken into view, as a material part 
of the real question of economy. The official " Report of 
the New York State Prisons," issued in 1886, declared (at 
page 39) : " The percentage of criminal population in the 
United States is excessive, in comparison with some other 
countries. It very much exceeds that of England and 
Wales. In the United States there are more than three 
times as many convicts, in proportion, as in the former 
country." Yet no community has been so apparently 
successful as New York and some other American States, 
in regard to the amount of immediate profit obtained from 
prison labour. 

The principle of justice to the honest worker, and to the 
non-criminal pauper, should always have some consideration 
in the selection of occupation for offenders. The writer 
has visited a large town in North Europe, in one part of 
which he found the aged and unfortimate inmates of the 
workhouse, toiling at very heavy mangling and other hard 
labour; whilst the criminals, in an adjoining jail, were 
occupied with exceedingly light and easy forms of industry, 
such as working with scissors, gum, and paste, in the fabri- 
cation of stationery, ornaments, and fancy goods. In many 
of the Continental prisons, similarly light occupation, more 
suitable for poor, honest girls, is distributed, for months 
or years together, to atrocious criminals. This ought not 
to be. It is doubly unjust, both to the prisoners and to 
various classes outside. It is also injurious to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Distinctively Penal Labour. 

The specially penal and deterrent stages of criminal 
treatment may require labour which would be injurious or 
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useless in other stages, or for a prolonged period ; and tice 
versd. 

In certain cases, a few hours, days, or even weeks of 
cellular solitude, without any labour at all, may be a wise 
discipline ; and one calculated to produce, in an idle 
offender, a salutary desire for work as an alleviation of 
confinement. But a prolongation of such inaction would 
be unwise and cruel. Again, some forms of merely penal 
work, of little if any pecuniary value, may also be effica- 
cious, but only for short periods. The writer on one 
occasion observed, on the treadwheel of an Elnglish prison, 
a gang of refractory vagrants who had riotously refused 
to pick oakmn. They were accordingly sent to jail for a 
week or two, where they had some hours daily on the 
wheel, in addition to their previous oakum task, and with 
cellular solitude at night. This process was found to have 
a wholesome effect in that and similar cases. But to pro- 
long either the treadwheel or the oakum-picking for con- 
siderable periods, would be mischievous ; though for brief 
initial stages of discipline, or for an occasional impressive 
reminder of reserve power, such modes of penal occupation 
may be of service. 



Skilled Labour. 

The teaching of a skilled trade to criminals, especially 
when young, is, for many of them, a very desirable thing. 
But an ordinary prison is not always the best place for 
imparting such a training. It is, however, to be noted that 
comparatively very few skilled artisans find their way into 
prisons, either in Europe or America. It is the wilfully or 
the unfortunately ignorant and unskilled who constitute the 
majority of their inmates. 

And as, also, the larger number of offenders are only 
detained for short terms, it is often practically impossible 
to furnish the knowledge of a trade to them. Years of 
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patient training are usually needed for such a process, and 
that, too, under circumstances some of which are almost, if 
not quite, incompatible with the essential conditions of 
imprisonment. Hence the industries practicable in most of 
the ordinary jails, are such as require little skill and few 
tools, as for example, mat and basket making, net work, 
rough weaving or spinning, brush making, marble polishing, 
the sorting and sifting of various mixed matters, digging, 
washing, cleaning and the simpler forms of masonry, stone- 
cutting, shoe making, tailoring and carpentry. In some 
Continental prisons, the industries, especially for women, 
include embroidery, machine sewing, and the making of 
*oys, cigars, artificial flowers, portfolios, etc. 

Only in connection with long imprisonments, can skilled 
trades be effectually imparted. But long detentions are, 
at best, a mode of punishment which it is to be hoped may 
be of more and more limited application, as nations become 
wiser and more practical in their methods of preventing 
crime and of reforming offenders. But in so far as this 
extension of imprisonment continues, it is important to 
make the labour of those subjected to it as valuable to the 
State as can suitably be done. And this end may be accom- 
plished better by various forms of skilled industry than 
otherwise. This problem has claimed considerable atten- 
tion in most civilised countries of late years. In some of 
the European and American convict prisons many of the 
inmates have been brought from a state of previous igno- 
rance to a skill and dexterity, which have subsequently 
enabled them to gain an honest and comfortable livelihood. 
Forty, fifty, or more different forms of occupation are 
carried on in these various establishments. Some of the 
products of their inmates are masterpieces of their kind- 
The specimens of work occasionally exhibited in London 
from the British convict prisons, and the handsome assort- 
ment of articles displayed in the Labour Exhibitions at 
such prison Congresses as those of Stockholm and Rome, 
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have elicited surprise and admiration from many visitors. 
In a few places, special shops have been opened for the 
exclusive sale of articles of prison manufacture. A very- 
interesting one was noticed by the writer at Christiania, 
where the clothing, carving, furniture, fishing apparatus, 
ornaments, and miscellaneous goods, showed remarkable care 
and skill on the part of the local prisoners and their officers. 
It is to be noted that, in general, the skilled labour in 
the Continental prisons is superior in quality, execution, 
and comparative quantity to the work produced in British 
convict establishments, owing to the excessive " red- 
tapeism" which prevails in the latter, and also to the 
comparative ignorance or indifference, in this regard, often 
manifested both by the superior and subordinate officers. 
An intelligent ex-convict stated in the London Evening 
News, in 1887, that many of the so-called " Instructors " on 
the "Public Works" of the penal establishments are 
slovenly and incompetent. He says : " An officer is told to 
take thirty men, and pull a wall down. The next week he 
has to build it up again. There is no plan, no brain, no 
object, except to kill time. Millions of cubic feet of good 
stone I have seen broken up and carted away for rubbish. 
All this would be charged as ' money earned ! ' " He con- 
tinues, " I seldom knew a job completed without having to 
be do^e over again. For the mere purpose of showing his 
authority, an ' instructor,' who never instructed, and never 
was capable of instructing anybody, would compel another 
officer to remove a wall, or, after an excavation had been 
made, and a huge mound of earth or stone had been moved 
to one place, the ' Jack-in-office ' would have it carried 
elsewhere. All this useless labour was charged to the 
public. In the so-called ' artizans' shop ' the same system 
was carried on." Such statements have often been made 
by ex-convicts and by visitors to the British prisons. 
After allowing for possible exaggeration, there is probably 
too much truth in them. 
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Some of the chief American prisons have developed in- 
dustrj' of an immediately profitable nature, to a larger and 
more systematic extent than elsewhere. For example, in 
1884, the three State Prisons of New York, at Sing Sing, 
Clinton, and Auburn, earned, in cash, more than ten thou- 
sand dollars (£2,000) in excess of their cost and manage- 
ment. This was the result of the sale of the prisoners* 
labour to contractors, who employed them in the manufsus- 
ture of clothing, boots and shoes. Similarly one of the Penn- 
sylvanian prisons (at Allegheny) was, for years, a fully self- 
supporting establishment, by chair-making. In general, in 
American State prisons (as distinguished from the county or 
local jails) the " Contract System," in one form or another, 
has found favour ; though of late years, during a period of 
industrial and commercial depression, it has called forth 
much hostility from certain trades, or trades-unions, some 
of whom have been successful in their active opposition 
to it. 

Pbison Labour for the State. 

There are several modes of disposing of convict labour. 
They are as follows : 

Firstly, Labour for the State. This plan, which is 
adopted in all the British convict prisons, has had a very 
limited acceptance in America. For whilst it possesses the 
important advantage of retaining the prisoners under the 
entire control of their own officers, it is seldom attended by 
pecuniary profit ; and, in general, it results in heavy loss. 
Further, the nominal value of such labour is apt to be 
exceedingly delusive ; as, for example, in the estimates 
usually placed in the Home Office Reports upon the 
work done by English convicts. There are also special 
facilities for official corruption and negligence, almost in- 
separable from this system. It is the source of some of 
the most objectionable features of British convict discipline 
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and disposal It was tried, for a time, in New York State, 
but a Superintendent of Prisons there — Mr. Isaac V. Baker 
— in his Report for 1886, referred to it as having proved a 
lamentable failure, in every sense. In Ohio, in 1884, the 
Legislature abolished the contract system, and adopted the 
plan of exclusively employing the convicts on State ac- 
count, as in printing and the manufacture of hardware and 
woollen goods. But less than a year's experience of this 
arrangement was so costly and unsatisfactory, that it was 
relinquished in favour of " piece-work " labotir, for sale to 
private or public bidders. In Great Britain the convict 
labotir for the State has been chiefly directed to the con- 
struction of fortifications, docks, harbours, and buildings ; 
the cultivation of land, the manufacture of uniforms, 
clothing, boots, etc., for the army, navy, police, and 
prison officers; together with printing and binding, for 
certain departments of the Grovemment. Doubtless a por- 
tion of this work is of genuine value. But much of it 
has certainly been wasted. Each British convict costs 
about £35 per annum. The authorities claim that his 
work is worth two-thirds of this sum. But whether this 
is the case or not, and however it may be asserted, contra- 
dicted, or explained, the simple net result to the tax-payer 
remains, year after year, that whatever may be the nominal 
estimate put upon the convicts' labotir, the smn of £35 
each, in cash, is demanded and required for them by their 
custodians. This is surely more than rogues ought to cost 
honest men. Some of the so-called " valuations " of the 
labour of English convicts, though gravely published in 
" Blue-books," are of an almost incredibly absurd character. 
If the industry was of much practical value to the rate- 
payers, the latter would feel it, in a substantial reduction 
from the £35 actually exacted. But, as a matter of fact, 
they have to pay this sum continuously, whatever may be 
the official appraisement of the convicts' labour. However, 
this plan is the easiest one for the officials to administer, 
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and therein consists most of its merit, in their eyes. From 
the point of view of their own eaise and present interest, 
they are warranted in continuing it, especially so long 
as that very patient or indifferent creature, the average 
British tax-payer, submits to the burden thus imposed. 



Leasing oe Hiring Out Convicts. 

Secondly, at the opposite extreme from the above system, 
is the mode of " leasing out " convicts to persons who 
entirely relieve the State of their cost and custody. This 
abominable system — for such it is — has for yeajrs been 
carried out in Georgia, Texas, Florida, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Alabama, and elsewhere in America. 
The leaseholders take the whole charge of the convicts, 
€Uid, in some States, re-sell their labour to railway com- 
panies, mining proprietors, and other large employers. The 
unfortunate wretches, thus leased out, are located from 
time to time in stockades or camps. The pistol, the lash, and 
the bloodhound are freely used to enforce discipline €Uid to 
discourage escapes. Disease and death make terrible havoc 
in the convict ranks, which include many unfortunate chil- 
dren. The rate of mortality is enormous in such cases, as 
for example, eight per cent, or eighty deaths out of the 
thousand per annum. The permanent ruin to the health 
and faculties of the survivors is most melancholy. In 
1880, the Superintendent of the Texas convicts reported 
that out of one hundred who had been pardoned by the 
Governor, more than a quarter were children from ten to 
sixteen years of age ; and nearly another quarter " were 
hopelessly diseased, blind, crippled, or demented." Murder, 
rape, blasphemy, unnatural crime, and every form of vice, 
prevail amongst these gangs. 

The " leasing out " is attended by so many evils, and is 
so disgraceful to the States adopting it, that there are at 
length some indications of its gradual relinquishment. But 
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t^jr the present it still has an extenave and disastrous adop- 
tion in the Sooth. 



The Coxtkact Ststem. 

Tliirdly, there is the oommon ''G>ntract System,'* by 
which, whilst the convicts are retained inside a prison, 
their lalxiur Ls (for a certain sum of money paid to the 
State) place^l at the disposal of a contractor, who is allowed 
to make his own rules as to time, occupation, and task- 
work, or at least with little, if any, restricticm in these- 
matters on the part of the authorities. This system is also 
chiefly an American one, and has been largely adopted in ihe 
Northern States. It often tends to sacrifice the discipline 
of the prisons to the interests of the contractors ; but it is 
not accompanied by the cruelties of the Southern '' Leasing 
out " system. Yet it is not wholly free from cruelty. For 
under it, there is a great inducement to over-work prisoners 
and to disregard the necessities of the weak or sickly ones. 
It also offers the contractors much temptation to bribe the 
prison officers, and to favour the stronger and more dexter- 
ous criminals, even when morally worse than the weaker 
or less skilful ones. It frequently throws the prisoners 
into too close communication with persons from outside, as 
messengers and others. But it has often resulted in large 
profits to the State ; and it must be admitted that it has 
trained many thousands of men to habits of self-supporting 
industry. 

More Limited Contract Arrangement. 

Fourthly, there is another mode of contract labour which 
is subjoct to moro rigid conditions, in the interests of the 
discipliuo and for the protection of both prisoners and 
olfic(»rs. Under this system, the time and skill of the 
prisoners arc lot out, for a certain sum, to contractors, who 
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are strictly limited as to the conditions of labour and as to 
the introduction of assistants and trade instructors from 
outside, or any special interference with that degree of 
discipline and regularity which the authorities may deem 
essential for the main objects of imprisonment. This plan 
of limited contracts is extensively adopted in the larger 
prisons of the European Continent; and occasionally in 
America. It differs rather in degree, than in essence, from 
the laxer system, previously described. And when the 
regulations are judiciously framed and firmly insisted upon, 
it is attended by marked advantages, both to the State €Uid 
to the convicts. Also, it introduces, for the benefit of 
those prisoners who are willing to learn a trade, a class of 
practical instructors, much superior, as such, to the warders, 
who are usually devoid of special industrial knowledge and 
BkilL 

"The Piece Pbice Plan." 

Fifthly, there is a further variety of the Contract 
System, which, in the United States, is usually termed the 
"Piece Price Plan." It enables the authorities to retain full 
control over the discipline and occupation of the prisoners, 
whilst disposing of the products of their labour to a 
contractor. But the latter agrees to buy from the prison 
authorities, only those articles which they may choose to 
supply him with, and which must be finished to a certain 
standard of perfection ; and he only takes such quantities 
of them as may accord with his own convenience and the 
state of the markets. This places the prison managers 
under great pecuniary disadvantage, as compared with the 
other and more common contract systems, under which the 
contractor pays a fixed price, per head, for all the labotir of 
the prisoners, for a term of years, irrespective of changes 
in the outside markets. 

On the whole, it appears that so long as large prison 
workshops, and extensive congregate industry in jails, are 
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to be maintained, less evil and greater advantage will 
result from the moderately limited contract system, as long 
carried on in certain American States as, for example, in 
Illinois, and in many European prisons, than from either 
the "Piece Price," or the comparatively unconditional 
contract plans. The experience of the chief Continental 
nations confirms this conclusion. 



Competition of Prison with Free Labour. 

Both in America and Europe, but especially in the 
former, much diflBculty has at times arisen, in connection 
with prison labour, owing to its real or imaginary influence 
upon the interests of the honest artisan outside. In the 
United States, opposition has been vigorously raised against 
remunerative prison industry of any kind. But it is to be 
observed that the only reasonable ground for such hostility 
has been furnished by the prisons in which large quantities 
of one or two particular classes of goods have been 
manufactured, especially by the aid of powerful machinery; 
thus causing a disproportionate concentration of criminal 
labour. 

Some years ago, when most of the work in the English 
jails was concentrated upon the single occupation of 
Mat-making, there arose a strong protest from the out- 
side workers engaged in that handicraft. And there was a 
certain amount of justification for their plea^ The Govern- 
ment then took measures for diminishing the proportion of 
this particular industry in their prisons, and in consequence 
the complaints of the free workers almost disappeared. In 
France and Germany some similar difficulty has occurred 
in connection with other trades; but the French autho- 
rities have also endeavoured to conciliate the outside 
workers by arrangements with the chief local represen- 
tatives of certain trades, whereby the prices put upon the 
products of prison-labour are, to some extent, regulated by 
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mutual agreement. But this is not always an easy matter 
to secure in practice, inasmuch as the nominal prices of 
goods may be materially modified by "discounts," or by 
some private understanding between buyers and sellers. 
And the lowering of prices of prison products, even to a 
small extent, may possibly affect the general markets over 
a comparatively wide area. 

It is important to bear in mind that the labour of crimi- 
nals is, as a rule, less skilful than that of free men. It 
must necessarily be so, and in a large degree. And, as a 
matter of fact, the more thoroughly the competing influ- 
ence of prisons, as to free labour, is examined into, the 
more plainly does it become manifest that it is, and must 
continue to be, of very inconsiderable proportion. 

Any injury to free industry, arising from prison com- 
petition is, at the worst, a very limited inconvenience. 
It need never occur, to any noteworthy extent, with but 
a moderate distribution of criminal labotir over a variety 
of industries. This is obvious, when it is remembered 
that, even in the countries where prisoners are most 
numerous, they form a very small proportion, in compari- 
son with the free population. In England there are less 
than one thousand prisoners, on a daily average, to every 
million of the population. Taking this as an approximate 
general rate, it is obvious that the thousandth part of any 
community, distributed over a number of occupations, 
cannot constitute a serious industrial competition. This is 
still more evident when it is remembered that out of every 
thousand prisoners, the women form a considerable number, 
whilst many convicts, of both sexes, are very ignorant and 
unskilled ; and a certain proportion are invalids, or unable 
to do any work. 

So that the utmost amount of the rivalry of prison-labour 
with free industry is very limited, very exceptional, and 
very local ; and from general circumstances it can hardly 
ever be otherwise. There are but few spontaneous complaints 

P 
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rti^A 1/ y orfinaiy free workers, as to any sodi eompe- 
tition. The oatcry which has been made has mostly 
r/riginaUrd with noisy professional agitator^ who either 
do n^A know, or wilf ally ignore, the real insignificance of 
the influence which thev denounce. 



EVEBY PrISOXEB HAS A RiGHT OF COMPETITIOX. 

But there is another important aspect of this questioii, 
often disregarded. Every prisoner has a right to a fair 
share of competition with free labour. He had a right to 
it before he became a prisoner ; and, when in jail, the tax- 
payers who support him, have additional claims upon his 
laVx)ur. And further, considering the previous neglected 
training of many criminals, it is due to them that they 
should be instructed in some means of livelihood, if posdUe, 
when they come under detention. It is those unjust tyrants, 
the selfish demagogues, that are so apt to be the worst of 
all despots, who deny or oppose these natural and mode- 
rate rights of prisoners and of their tax-paying sup- 
porters. 

They have of late years found allies in other unpatriotic 
agitators and in "Socialists," whose selfishness has been 
repeatedly manifested, as, for example, at a Dutch Con- 
ference, in 1887, in violent denunciation of the free labour 
of poor women and children outside prisons. It is hateful 
hypocrisy which thus loudly vaunts the " rights of man," 
as against the thrifty and prosperous sections of society, 
whilst, at the same time, it even begrudges to poor women 
and children the primary right to the fruits of their own 
toil ! It is a strange thing that, after years of this 
demagogic clamour about the " rights of man," it is still 
necessary to urge tenaciously the claim of every man 
and woman, whether in freedom or in captivity, to earn a 
livelihood, and thus to compete with his or her fellow- 
creatures. 
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A curious illustration of the inconsistency of some 
persons is afforded by the fact that whereas, in Great 
Britain, almost the only trade affected by prison industry 
has been that of mat-making, it is this particular handicraft 
that American trades-unionists have approved for jail- 
occupation ! A report on prison industry, issued by the 
"Bureau of Labour" of the State of Michigan, in 1887, 
mentioned that a committee from the great trades union, 
named the " Knights of Labour," visited a Pennsylv€uiian 
prison to inquire into the crafts taught. When they found 
that mat-making was a principal industry there, "they 
went away perfectly satisfied," and said that the manager 
*' had struck the right thing." How indignant the British 
trade union of Matmakers must have felt, if they had 
been present to hear this verdict. 

In several American States, sectional trade tyranny has 
occasionally succeeded in compelling the authorities to 
keep the prisoners in idleness. The results have been their 
demoralisation, with great additional cost to the taxpayers. 
The Grovemor of Trenton prison. New Jersey, in 1883, most 
earnestly protested against the folly and cruelty of thus 
stopping the laboiir of the inmates, in the assumed and 
imaginary interests of a few politicians outside. He 
remarks '* Only those acquainted with prison management, 
and who have repeatedly heard the piteous appeals of 
convicts, deprived of work, to be restored to the same, can 
form some idea of the terror of the punishment inflicted by 
the State upon its convicts, in keeping them in idleness, 
confined to their cells ; and how the maintenance of dis- 
cipline and the enforcement of the rules for health and 
cleanliness are made almost impossible, under such a state 
of affairs." Another prison governor reports, as a result 
of enforced idleness in his establishment, impaired 
health, disobedience, discontent and general recklessness. 
In 1888 many of the convicts at Sing Sing prison. New 
York, were compelled to be idle, at the dictation of selfish 

p2 
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but influential trades-unionists, who succeeded in obtaining 
unwise and timorous interference by the State Legislature 
with the prison administration. 

Some of the €Uiti-prison-labour agitators deprecate the 
absolute idleness of prisoners, and suggest their being 
employed in cultivating the ground, or on fortifications, etc 
But these alternatives are not always practicable; and 
where they are resorted to, they almost invariably result 
in heavy loss to the community and are of little use to the 
criminal, as a training for an honest livelihood, instead 
of his easy and profitable thefts. For every penny which 
such substitutes may enable a few outside workers to 
gain, many shillings or pounds must, in consequence, be 
imposed upon the general tajcpayers. 



Machinery in Prisons. 

It has been largely against the employment of machinery 
in prisons that the outcry, in regard to " competition," has 
been raised. And this is a principal point to be noticed. 
For there is some reasonable force in this objection ; though 
not nearly so much as has sometimes been urged. It was 
recently observed, by the governor of one of the largest 
prison factories in America, that " the goods manufactured 
by us bear about the same proportion to the whole amount 
made, that one drop of water, in Lake Michigan, would to 
the whole amount of water in that lake." 

Yet it is obvious that the employment of hundreds of 
prisoners, may, with the aid of machinery, produce, in 
certain localities, a marked influence on some occupations. 
And whilst each of these criminals has a positive natural 
right to compete with others, whether on behalf of himself, 
or his family, to say nothing of the taxpayer, yet, for the 
sake of conciliation, it may bo desirable to abandon this 
special adjunct to jail labour, and to restrict the latter 
wholly to hand-work. 
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Hand Labour, with Cellular Separation, the best 

Solution of this Question. 

The valuable Report of the Michigan ''Bureau of La- 
bour/' of 1887, already quoted, records some instructive 
remarks by the veteran Governor of the Philadelphia 
State Prison, Mr. Cassidt, who said that all the prisoners 
in that institution, about one thousand, were employed at 
hand-labour, in making shoes, hosiery, mats, chairs, and 
cigars; no steam-power being used. He considered such 
manual labour far superior, in its educational and training 
eflBcacy, to ordinary machine- work, " which furnishes neither 
brains nor muscle, the inventor of the machine providing 
all the necessary thought required.*' The inmates of that 
prison are taught to produce articles finished throughout by 
themselves. The exercise of some intelligence on their 
part is thus secured ; and, in general, they are much better 
enabled to earn a livelihood afterwards than if they had 
been confined to some single process of machine-work, or 
to the making of one portion of an article, whilst having 
nothing to do with its other parts, or with its completion. 
Further, in that prison, most of the inmates are confined 
to their cells, or otherwise separated from the others, both 
by day and night. The aggregate advantages of the plan 
there pursued are, that the prisoners are helped to reform, 
or at least are not depraved by evil association; their 
competition with outside craftsmen is reduced to a minimum, 
by hand-labour, without steam-aid; their intelligence is 
exercised by the avoidance of that subdivision of occu- 
pation which converts men themselves into mere machines, 
or parts of machines ; and they obtain a better price for 
their work. Mr. Cassidy also remarks : ** All prison ofiicers 
should be mechanics ; and only employed regularly after 
a test of their capacity as such." 

In the Philadelphia prison the industry and good be- 
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havioar of the inmates are carefnUy stimulated. Every 
prisoner Ls required to perfcHin a moderate minimum-task 
daily, base^l upon the estimate of the work which may 
reasonably be accomplished in six hoars ; bot which is found, 
in practice, to be equal to about three hours of free labour. 
On the completion of the six hours' task, no prisoner is 
obliged to do more for that day. But if he chooses to con* 
tinue his exertions for several hours l(xiger, he is credited 
with one-half of the profits of such extra performance, or 
"overtime." The money is not given to him until his 
discharge ; but it may be, with his permissicm, sent to his 
family or relations. In addition to this, every prisoner 
there, may, by general good behaviour, earn a remission <^ 
one month off the first year of his sentence, and two months 
off each subsefjuent year. Beyond certain privileges of 
visitation and correspondence, no immediate rewards are 
obtained in this institution. The local authorities do not 
believe in the discharge of their prisoners on parole, or 
under supervision by the police. Mr. Cassidy observes, 
" Under that system, the worst professional criminals reap 
all the benefit." The Philadelphia prisoners are not allowed 
to be visited by mere idle sight-seers. This is a laudable 
departure from the custom existing in most American 
jails. A strictly limited contract system enables many 
of the products of the labour in that prison to be sold to a 
local firm of merchants. 

On the whole, it is to be noted that nearly all the diffi- 
culties which have occasionally arisen in connection with the 
alleged, or partially real, competition of prison with free 
labour, have resulted from the congregate, as distinguished 
from the separate system, and from the use of machinery. 
The associated inmates of large penal establishments, 
especially when aided by steam and water power, can 
manufacture articles of various kinds, to an incomparably 
greater extent than the tenants of solitary cells. 

The manual labour and separate discipline in the latter 
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may be rendered more helpful to the prisoner, both tech- 
nically and morally, whilst his competition with the outside 
worker is infinitesimal and perfectly legitimate. Whereas 
the crowded workshops of non-cellular prisons may inter- 
fere perceptibly with local free industry; whilst at the 
same time their demoralising influences habitually tend to 
increase the total number of criminals requiring restraint, 
and so to involve the tax-payers in an ultimate expenditure 
far exceeding the apparent immediate profit resulting from 
the organisation of associated penal industry, and the aid 
of powerful machinery. 

Thus the prison labour question, for its best solution, brings 
us back again to the advantages of the Separate System. 
No associated prison industry, no corrupting gangs^ no steam 
power. With these simple conditions, the competition will 
always be an inconspicuous minimum; even where the 
" Contract System *' is retained, as it may be, with some 
advantage, under the reasonable conditions requisite to 
protect and maintain the discipline. 



Chapteb vn. 



PRISON OFFICERS. 



Difficulty of Obtaining Well-Qualified 

Custodians. 

One of the numerous reasons for adopting, as far as 
possible, other means than imprisonment, for the repression 
of crime, consists in the great difficulty of selecting or train- 
ing suitable custodians and instructors of criminals. A 
Government, or a State, cannot readily obtain or constitute 
a class of persons combining the qualifications needful for 
efficiency in this direction. Their most essential charac- 
teristics — those of a moral and religious nature — are pre- 
cisely those respecting which a State Department is apt to 
be peculiarly unable, or even unwilling, to exercise discri- 
mination. And yet the appointment of proper officers is 
one of the most important matters connected with any 
penal system. 

Mr. Frederick Hill, who was for many yeajrs an effi- 
cient Inspector of British Prisons, remarks in his work on 
" Crime " : " Of such supreme importance do I i*egard the 
appointment of good officers that I should expect better 
results, in one of the worst built prisons, where no system 
of discipline was prescribed, but where there was an earnest 
and able governor, unfettered in his choice of subordinates, 
than in the best constructed building, and under the most 
carefully devised plans of management, but where there was 
an incompetent head with ill-qualified assistanta" 

Colonel Sir E. F. Du Cane observes that " The import- 
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ance of selecting good officers for prison duties cannot be 
over-rated. The officer who has charge of prisoners has such 
power, for good or evil, over his fellow men, that I do not 
think there are many positions more responsible than that 
which he occupies. Nor, on the whole, are there, I think, 
many in which the officer is exposed to more temptation 
to neglect his duty or abuse his trust." 

There is a special difficulty in procuring suitable men for 
the lower grades of prison service. It is by no means easy 
to train an efficient body of warders. Tet these are the 
class of officers who come chiefly into daily contact with 
the prisoners — sometimes almost exclusively so— and upon 
whom mainly depends the nature of the influence which 
can be brought to bear upon those under their care. 

The Rev. J. Clay observed in a letter to a nobleman, in 
reference to the discovery of the existence of unnatural 
crime, then extensively prevalent in a large British convict 
prison: — "The evidence now laid before your Lordship 
could only be given by convicts. The higher the rank of 
the official, the more ignorant he is kept of the true 
nature and extent of such evils as these papers describe. 
As the inquiry descends — beginning with the governor 
and ending with the ' guard '—it is met, in the first in- 
stance, by the conscientious disavowal of all knowledge of 
the abuses charged ; and, in the last, by interested endea- 
vours to conceal the real and appalling truth." These 
remarks confirm the often experienced fact that the Direc- 
tors and Governors of prisons may easily and frequently 
be the hat persons to be made acquainted with occurrences 
taking place within a few yards of them, and in the 
daily routine of the establishments with which they are 
presumed to be perfectly cognisant. They may be, in 
great degree, excluded from the sphere of influence in 
which their subordinates are concerned. Hence it is the 
more necessary that the latter class of officers shall bo 
as carefully selected and as well-trained as possible. Yet 
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both the selection and the training are peculiarly diffi- 
cult. 

For, in the first place, it is not easy to meet with 
warders competent to discipline and handle large bodies 
of prisoners. It has been found in the experience of most 
countries that discharged soldiers possess this particular 
qualification in a degree superior to ordinary civilians. 
But then, on the other hand, the previous lives of soldiers, 
with their too frequently loose views of morality, and their 
by no means rare indulgence in swearing and intemperance, 
render them less suitable than selected civilians, to exert 
the necessary good influences required in a prison. When 
old soldiers are employed in prison administration they 
should constitute a minority of the staff. Civilian common- 
sense should be largely called into requisition in the 
management of criminals. 

The very discipline also which is needful to manage 
large bodies of associated prisoners is, in some respects, 
counteractive of reformatory influences. It was remarked 
by Captain ALacx)NOCHIE : " In the management of our jails 
we at present attach too much importance to mere submis- 
sion and obedience. We make the discipline in them mili- 
tary, overlooking a distinction, to which too much import- 
ance cannot be attached, between the objects of military 
and of improved penal discipline. The ultimate purpose of 
military discipline is to train men to act together , but that 
of penal discipline is to prepare them advantageously to 
separate. The objects being thus opposite, the processes 
should equally difier." But neither Captain Maconochie 
nor any one else could, with safety, dispense with an 
approximately military discipline, or with the necessity of 
attaching special importance to " mere submission and obe- 
dience," so long as prisoners were congregated in masses. 
Here, again, is indicated one of the many merits of the 
Cellular System, its superiority for disciplinary facilities 
over the associated plan. 
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But under any system of imprisonment, the selection of 
efficient officers must be very difficult, even in cases where 
the chief authorities are honestly desirous to appoint good 
men, rather than to indulge in favouritism, or political or 
personal paj*tisanship, which has often been a feature of 
the prison and other administration of most countries. A 
certain large penal establishment in Holland was very 
badly managed for a long period. An intelligent Dutch- 
man remarked, respecting it, to the writer, " Our authorities 
at the Hague used to appoint, as governors, old colonels, 
men who liked the pay, but did not love the work." Con- 
sequently that prison continued in such an unsatisfactory 
state that at length some influential persons requested that 
an officer nominated by themselves should be appointed. 
This wfiLs demurred to ; whereupon the memorialists threat- 
ened to take a certain course, the apprehension of which in- 
duced the Minister of Justice to comply with their demands, 
and to appoint an efficient governor. The results were 
speedily effectual for good. A better influence promptly 
animated both the subordinate officers and the prisoners. 
Grovemments constantly require such vigilance and influence 
on the paxt of private individuals, the Press and societies. 

Even under the British Grovemment there is, down to 
the present date (1888) a great defect in the prison admi- 
nistration, arising from the absence of adequate arrange- 
ments for a wiser selection of the superior officers, 
especially the Governors. Far too much of the power of 
appointment is left to mere personal favouritism. And there 
is a too exclusive resort to military men for such positions. 
The previous training of some of these is in certain respects 
such as partially to disqualify them for the management 
of offenders. 

Misused Official Influence. 

Fearful have been the moral and physical injuries, in 
some instances, inflicted upon prisoners by their officers. 
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For example, a few years ago it was discovered that the 
most shocking profligacy prevailed between the female 
prisoners and the male warders of the chief penal establish^ 
ment of one of the leading Northern States in America. 
And unfortunately such occurrences have not been rare. 

Even the Chaplains, the religious guides and lights of 
prisons, have sometimes been sources of evil instead of 
good. In going over a prison of North Europe the writer 
was told by the schoolmaster, "Our Lutheran chaplain 
allows men to live and die here with very little regard to 
them. He does not care for their souls" How terrible must 
be the future responsibility of such a person when sum- 
moned to meet the retributive judgment of God, and when, 
in the light of eternity, the awful retrospect of irrevocably 
lost opportunities for good, and of a worse than wasted 
life, may rest upon the unhappy spirit 



Crime and Sin. 

Every prison officer, and indeed the general community, 
may profitably consider that whilst, for temporal interests, 
it is necessary to punish criminals, both for their own sake 
and for that of others, yet in relation to God and " the 
powers of the world to come " there is comparatively little, 
if any, difference between Crime and Sin; even as to those 
ordinaiy and constant states, or acts of sin, which it would 
be altogether inexpedient to visit with any human punish- 
ment. The most eminent personages, those specially 
honoured upon earth, are often quite as criminal in God's 
sight, as the lowest and vilest oflfenders against human law. 
For instance, a few years ago, one of the English Judges, 
whilst staying at a Midland county town for the Assizes, 
met with his death in a brothel. This offender aorainst 
God thus passed into the presence of the Supreme 
with a weight of responsibility and culpability ex- 
ceeding that of many poor ignorant creatures whom he 
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had condemned to imprisonment. Yet it was only as by 
a mere physical accident that his moral depravity and 
unfitness for his post became known to the world. Pro- 
bably many similar or worse offenders still exercise high 
authority in various lands. Hence prisoners and criminals 
as such, are not to be considered as being at all more hope- 
less, or even more culpable, than multitudes of persons 
whom respectable and even religious society honours. 
Crime is a temporary and human distinction. Sin, whether 
it be punishable crime or moral disobedience, is the chief 
matter in regard to all wrong, whether private or pubUc ; 
for it is dishonour to God, and involves eternal conse- 
quences and interests. 

That ornament of the Church of England, Richabd 
Hooker, usually sumamed " The Judicious," in a few 
weighty words, thus sets forth (in his "Ecclesiastical 
Polity ") this truth, so essential for universal acceptation, 
and especially for those who have to punish and reform 
criminals. He says, " If we did not commit the sins which, 
daily and hourly, in deed, word, or thought, we do commit, 
yet in the 'good* things we do, how many defects are there 
intermingled? Let the holiest and best thing we do be 
considered. We are never better affected unto God than 
when we pray. Yet when we pray, how are our affections 
many times distracted ? How little reverence do we show 
unto the grand majesty of God unto whom we speak ? 
How little remorse of our own offences, how little taste of 
the sweet influence of His tender mercies, do we feel ? 
Are we not as imwilling, many times, to begin, and as glad 
to make an end, as if, in saying, ' Call upon Me ' He had 
set us a very burdensome task ? The best things we do 
have somewhat in them to be pardoned. Our continual 
suit to God is, and must be, to bear with our infirmities and 
pardon our offences." That pardon can only be obtained 
as a result and most precious purchase of God's self- 
denying vindication of His own Moral Law in Christ. 
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*' For through this Man (or manifestation of the Highest) 
is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins." Through 
Him only is that costly and indispensable privilege attain- 
able. The words of the great Anglican writer refer to 
that fear of God which is not only " the beginning of 
wisdom" to all men, but is necessary to influence cri- 
minals, and equally so the persons placed over them. For 
very brief, and very little, comparatively, is the power of 
earthly sovereigns or authorities, either to punish or reward 
their officers and subordinates. But the Divine power, of 
reward and of punishment, endures for ever. The crystal- 
line sanctity of God and His unapproachable majesty, 
except through Christ, the Mediator and Propitiation, 
demand a life-long, loving reverence. It is such con- 
siderations as these which must ever be the most power- 
ful incitements to duty and to a good example, on the 
part of all who are engaged in the control of criminals 
and prisoners ; as, indeed, amongst reflecting minds 
everywhere, and in all conditions of society. The prince, 
the pontiff*, the prelate, the peer, the prisoner, and 
the pauper, stand upon the same humble level before 
God. 

Good Influences over Warders. 

If the chief officers of prisons, as the Governors, Chap- 
lains, and Surgeons, are conscientious and intelligent men, 
they will generally be able to exert a powerful influence 
in guiding the Warders and other subordinates to efficiency 
in the discharge of their duties. For, practically, it is 
only in connection with actual prison service that the 
needful qualifications can be gained. Yet the best skill 
and ability in this direction require some more systematic 
modes of development than have usually been adopted. 
In a few of the chief prisons of various countries, Lectures 
and Classes have been instituted for the improvement of 
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the lower officers ; and in some instances they are assembled 
once a week, or of tener, for conference with their superiors. 
But, in general, an important desideratum, in the . reform 
of prisons, consists in the necessity for a more practical 
regard for the intellectual, physical, and moral needs of 
those members of the staff who are most frequently and 
habitually brought into contact with the criminals. 

In Italy, Switzerland, and elsewhere, special Training 
Schools for warders have been instituted ; but, apparently, 
not with very marked advantage. Just as swimming can 
only be learnt in water, so efficiency in the management 
of prisoners can only be acquired in jails themselves. 
But much may be done in this direction by the adoption 
of a more just gradation of rank and duty; by making 
pay and promotion more strictly dependent upon proved 
efficiency ; and, in short, by holding out more general induce- 
ments, than hitherto, to intelligent and heai*ty fidelity in 
the discharge of official service. 

The duties of the Warders are so arduous, so trying to 
the temper, and their hours of service are usually so pro- 
longed, that it is urgently requisite to provide them with 
more aid towards a conscientious, lively interest in their 
work. 

They should not be discouraged and harassed (as has 
not unfrequently been the case) by too numerous and 
comparatively heavy Fines for very trifling acts of negli- 
genca The best prison administrators are able to dispense 
with much resort to such impositions. 

The services, in particular, of the Chaplain and School- 
master may be rendered very useful to the warders. These 
important functionaries can thus often exert a more prac- 
tical influence for good upon the prisoners indirectly, by 
elevating the character and minds of the subordinate 
officers, than by their apparently more direct labours. At 
any rate it should be recognised, in every penal establish- 
ment, that failure in some of the main objects must neces- 
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sarily result, unless the warders are regularly furnished 
with due educational and moral helps towards the discharge 
of their very difficult duties. They should be stimulated 
by lectures and brief addresses, to take an intelligent 
interest in such subjects as Sanitation, Temperance, Thrift, 
Kindness to Animals, the principles and history of Prison 
Discipline and Penology, and generally in matters connected 
with the special occupations, or industry, of the inmates of 
their own prison. 

In such efforts as the above, the talents and benevolence 
of the prison Surgeons may be advantageously utilised. 
Even under the difficulties and horrors of the old trans- 
portation system, a surgeon-superintendent of convict 
ships. Dr. Colin Browning exercised a marvellous in- 
fluence for good. He reformed many of his prisoners by 
means of his earnest Gospel addresses ; his administration 
of temperance pledges ; his classes for teaching reading and 
writing; his fervent prayers and his general Christian 
example. One of the {memorable sayings of that most 
excellent man may be here quoted, as conveying a truth 
important for all prison officers everywhere to bear in 
mind, viz. :— " We hear much of various systems of prison 
discipline, as the separate, the silent, and the congregate 
systems ; but unless the Christian system be brought to 
bear with Divine power on the understanding and con- 
sciences of criminals, every other system, professedly con- 
templating their reformation, must prove an utter failure. 
We willingly concede to various modes of prison discipline 
their just measure of importance; but to expect that human 
machinery, however perfect, can take the place oiOod's own 
prescribed method of reformation, involves not only ignorant 
presumption but practical infidelity." 

Libraries and Reading Rooms for the officers, as well 
as for the prisoners, should form a feature of every jail. 
And of course some reasonable opportunities for their 
use should be provided in the schedule of hours of 
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duty and recreation. The assistance of persons of leisure 
and culture, in the neighbourhood, might often be success- 
fully invited for the delivery of lectures and addresses 
to the oflScers. Probably in most districts there are 
"well-qualified gentlemen who would gladly help, in this 
way, if asked to do so. Facilities should also be encouraged 
for the enjoyment of music, athletic sports, and swimming, 
by the subordinates, where practicable. 

The Holidays, Pay and opportunities of Promotion, 
should be granted on a scale of reasonable liberality ; and, 
in short, the general welfare and improvement, especially 
of the lower officials, should be a prominent part of the 
arrangements of every penal establishment. 

One material element in the maintenance of a healthy 
moral feeling and hearty interest in their duties, on the 
part of the warders, must consist in their being permitted 
some means of communication with the Government, from 
time to time, through an independent channel, separate 
from their own superior officers, as, for example, through 
one or more members of the Legislature, or of a local 
Municipality. 

The Chaplains. 

The chaplains, in particular, should be men feeling 
deeply the responsibilities of their position in regard to all 
the custodians of the prisoners. They should especially 
seek to impress upon these a sense of the importance of 
eternity, in reference to their own accountability to God, 
and as to the souls of those placed under them. The words 
and example of the officers either tend towards the salva- 
tion, or the moral injury of the prisoners. The former 
result will affi^rd happy retrospects hereafter and the 
approbation of Christ. But the latter course will involve 
painful remorse and condemnation, when the present 
opportunities of faithful performance of duty, as in the all- 
seeing eye of God, shall have irrecoverably passed away. 

Q 
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Both the subordinate and the superior officers (as indeed 
the managers of all institutions), may profitably ponder the 
question once asked by a prison chaplain — ** Will you be 
content to replace such a treasure, as a human being, in its 
former position, with nothing gained, during the whole 
time you have had it in charge ? '* From every officer (as 
from every master, parent, or caretaker of others) Christ, 
the omnipotent Final Disposer, may demand, " What did 
you do with the souls committed to your control; the 
establishments, or households, over whom you ruled ? Did 
you bring them to Me, or did you neglect them, or even 
lead them away from Me ? " For, of course, some such 
requirement will be hereafter made by the Divine 
Judge, of every prison official, as of all other men and 
women. And it is well to remember that God's autho- 
rity is paramount over all administrators, whether of 
prisons, communities, or kingdoms. No orders or regula- 
tions, whether of a Government or a State Department^ 
<jan release any one from His claims, as the Supreme 
Sovereign. All earthly monarchs and authorities are 
comparatively ephemeral influences, whose powers cease 
when their bodies pass to their dust. But God, Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, lives and reigns for ever, and will make 
absolute requirement of duty — a just and thoroughly fair 
exaction, but a permanei^tly sovereign one — ^and with a 
gracious reward of His own eternal love, for the humble 
and obedient. 

If, through the persuasions of chaplains, or by any other 
means, earnest considerations, in regard to the inalienable 
and certain responsibility of every person to God, can be 
really brought home to prison officials of all grades, then 
the. most powerful and permanent of good influences will 
be exercised upon them ; and the happiest results may be 
looked for, as to the prisoners. One of the best examples 
of effectual personal influence being brought to bear, from 
outside, upon prison officers, both superior and subordinate, 
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was afforded by that wonderfully devoted and faithful 
minister of Christ, the late Dr. R W. Willson, Catholic 
Bishop of Tasmania, who, in spite of excessive obsteLcles, 
accomplished more than any one else in mitigating the 
horrors of Australian Transportation, and in promoting the 
ultimate abolition of that system. His labours amongst 
criminals, lunatics, and their officials, were singularly per- 
suasive and successful."^ 

But in prisons, as in the outside world, persons pro- 
foundly afiected by eternal things are only likely to form 
a minority. Nevertheless, every practicable means should 
be encouraged to extend the operation of these higher in- 
fluences. 

Official Unions. — '' The Brotheehood of St. John." 

Sometimes the mutual co-operation and voluntary or- 
ganisation of prison officers, for their own moral and 
material benefit, may be advantageously effected. A 
striking example of such a union has long been furnished 
by the history of the still-existing Brotherhood, originally 
founded by Dr. Wichem, in connection with the reforma- 
tory and other schools of the " Rauhe Haus," at the Horn, 
near Hamburg. With this was subsequently affiliated a 
similar fraternity, having its centre at the St. John's In- 
stitution, near Berlin. These were formed into an exten- 
sive Guild, governed by a Directorate. The members of the 
Brotherhood are admitted, between the ages of twenty and 
thirty, to a three years* training in one of the establish- 
ments, where they receive instruction in the practical care 
of the young and of the poor ; also in various branches 
of sacred and secular knowledge. Each member must 
furnish certificates of good character, and of ability for 
self-support, by some skilled industry or trade ; and fur- 
ther, must have sufficient money to pay for preliminary 

® Vide his biography, by Bishop Ullathorne. London : Bums and 
Gates, 1887. 

Q2 
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expenses, for travelling, books, and clothing. Each, also, 
must agree to place himself entirely at the disposal of the 
Directorate of the Guild, in regard to location and oc- 
cupation, after undergoing the required training. Most of 
the Brothers are distributed amongst the various depart- 
ments of the " Inner Mission " of the German Evangelical 
Churches, as Town Missionaries, Bible Readers, and in 
work connected with Hospitals, Poorhouses, Schools, Prisons, 
and Refuges. The fraternity has been a most interesting 
and successful experiment. Its government is a combina- 
tion of patriarchal authority with voluntary submission to 
rules. The Directors require the Brethren to relinquish 
their personal liberty, to a certain extent, in the interests of 
the Guild and of its philanthropic aims. But, in return, 
there are accorded various valuable privileges. Every 
Brother becomes a member of a beneficent union. When 
his duties at one place are completed, the Directors provide 
or seek for another situation for him. There is a common 
fund available for his assistance in case of illness and old 
age. The widows and orphans of the Brothers also receive 
some support. Periodical social meetings of the Guild are 
arranged for, so far as practicable ; and when separated 
from each other, the names and circumstances of each 
member are kept in mutually sympathetic remembrance, 
by means of a systematic interchange of correspondence 
and information ; and also by the practice of prayers for 
one another. Thus a beautiful family feeling is maintained, 
and a permanent provision of friendship and help is secured, 
for all the Brothers, wherever situated, whether at home 
or abroad. 

Only a minor proportion of them have entered the prison 
service, or about seven per cent, of the whole Guild. But 
this number has furnished a sprinkling of a most superior 
class of warders and other oflScials for the German jails. 
It was at the special invitation of King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. of Prussia that Dr. Wichem and his colleagues 
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undertook to render this assistance to the Government. 
That monarch then constituted Wichem a Privy Coun- 
cillor and a chief Inspector of Prisons. He was thus 
enabled materially to promote the harmonious collateral 
action of the respective authorities of the Guild and of 
the Prisons. Objection was raised, in one or more influ- 
ential quarters, to the introduction of the Brothers into 
the penal service, as threatening to impair the central 
authority of the State. But, so far as resorted to, this 
measure has been very beneficial. It has tended to 
modify, in a desirable direction, the otherwise excessively 
military character of the officialism, too prevalent in Ger- 
man, as in most other European prisons. It has also intro- 
duced something of that element of individual religious 
freedom which is everywhere essential. And, in short, 
the partial resort to the services of the " Brothers of St. 
John,'* for the German jails, has worked so well that it is 
to |be desired that a much larger proportion of the Guild 
than seven'per cent, had been received into this department 
of the State. 

The experiment is also an instructive one for other 
nations. It shows the advantage, on the one hand, of at 
least mingling with the ordinary military element of penal 
officialism, a selected band of Christian men, specially 
trained for the religious, educational, and industrial 
guidance of others. It points to the utility of Unions, 
or Guilds, amongst prison officers generally, for their own 
moral, social, and pecuniary benefit. Such organisations 
need ^in [no way prejudice, or unduly interfere with, their 
relations to the higher authorities; but, on the contrary, 
they^may, as was the case in Prussia, be rendered decidedly 
helpful to the discipline and general administration. 

In England, in 1881, through the efforts of the Rev. 
J. W. Horsley, an association was established, named " The 
Guild of St. Paul and St. Silas,'* the chief objects of 
which ai-e regular and frequent prayers for prisoners and 
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their officers, together with efforts to obtain employment 
for discharged prisoners. 



German Combinatigx of Officul Power wiih Freedom. 

It is to be remarked, in connection with this subject, 
that Germany, although pre-eminent in its military or- 
ganisation, has encouraged, amongst its prison officers of 
all grades, an intelligent freedom of mutual discussion 
and co-operation, hardly equalled in any other European 
country. For many years, annual or other periodical 
gatherings of prison officials have been held in the chief 
cities of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Hanover, 
and Baden, for the discussion of matters affecting their 
particular profession and the various departments of penal 
treatment and prevention, and also for social recreation. 
By this means, these German officers have become cha- 
racterised by a more intelligent interest in their duties, 
than the similar functionaries in most other countries- 
They appear to be, in so far, decidedly superior to the 
average of British prison officials This result has been 
further promoted by the establishment of voluntary Asso- 
ciations for the study of penal questions, in several of the 
chief cities, such as Hamburg, Dusseldorf, and Frankfort, 
and by the maintenance of several Journals and Maga- 
zines specially devoted to this department. In England 
some similar periodicals have hitherto failed to obtain 
the needful support from the public, or from the authori- 
ties. 

But in Germany, and to some extent in Austria also, the 
officials and the supreme Government have actively en- 
couraged both the literary and the verbal discussion of 
penal questions by their subordinates. The intelligent and 
lively interest thus manifested by the Germans, in matters 
relating to crime and prisons, has contrasted favourably 
with the comparatively mechanical routine which has too 
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generally prevailed amongst the managers and subordinate 
officers of English penal establishments. Amongst these an 
excessive sternness has been too frequent. Whilst a certain 
degree of reserve has its disciplinary use, yet its excess 
tends to be ruinous to those moral and religious influences 
which every one in authority is called by God to exercise^ 
Men and even beasts are repelled by undue reserve. At 
the Zoological Gardens, in London, it was noticed that one 
of the attendants was greatly disliked by the animals, some 
of which endeavoured to injure him. Yet it did not appear 
that he was cruel to them ; he was simply and habitually 
silent; he scarcely ever spoke to them. Most creatures 
like to be talked to in pleasant tones, even though not 
understanding the words. And as regards human beings, 
excessive reserve is hateful, and renders a man disagreeable 
and of little use to his fellows, whether superior or sub- 
ordinate. The Germans, with less of this defect than the 
EngUsh, have been, both as to their miUtary and their 
prison discipline, at least the equals of the latter, if not. 
indeed decidedly in advance of them, in their powers of 
authority. Familiarity is a mischievous extreme, but much 
reserve is an evil in an opposite direction. The best 
efficiency avoids both. It is however only fair to the sub- 
ordinate officers of British convict prisons to observe that 
for some of their defects they have been less to blame than 
the rigid bondage to minute prescription forced upon them 
by the central authorities, and maintained by frequent 
fines or other exactions. 



Superior Officers and their Opportunities. — 

Jerry McCauley. 

The influence of the superior officers in the administrationr 
both of prisons and of the police, may sometimes be exerted 
with immense power for the temporal and eternal good, 
both of their subordinates and of offenders. Many of the 
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latter do not furnish a very hopeful field for such en- 
deavours. Indeed some of them appear to be almost 
irreclaimable. The good seed sown amongst them may be 
as that cast upon rocks, or on thoma But, here and there, 
there will be some growth ; and occasionally the fruit will 
be even sixty, or a hundredfold. For the resources of 
Divine Grace are infinite. 

A most remarkable proof of this was afforded in the 
case of a well-known criminal, the late Jerry McAuley. 
He was bom in Ireland in 1839, but was taken to New 
York during his childhood. Having a bad example at 
home he became an habitual thief and a ringleader amongst 
a number of criminals, men and women, of the lowest 
character. At length he was committed to the convict 
prison at Sing Sing, where he manifested some little 
appearance of religious impression under the exhortations 
of a discharged prisoner named Gardiner, who, having 
become a reformed character, was occasionally permitted 
access to the jail for reading the Scriptures and prayer 
with the inmates. No decided change in Jerry McAuley 
was yet visible. But at a later period, in 1862, the 
" Warden," or Governor of Sing Sing, adopted the plan of 
setting apart a few hours every week for private inter- 
views with his prisoners, and especially with the object of 
giving them good advice under more favourable circum- 
stances than during their association with the others. At 
one of these interviews a convict, named Jones, asked per- 
mission to teach a fellow prisoner to read. This was 
gi'anted under certain conditions. Some time afterwards 
the same Jones petitioned that a few of the convicts might 
be allowed to meet for prayer, with the approval and pre- 
sence of the chaplain. This also was sanctioned, and, com- 
mencing with an attendance of four, the gathering gradually 
increased to the number of about fifty prisoners. Amongst 
those who obtained leave to join in these meetings was 
Jerry McAuley, who had previously been specially urged to 
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amendment by the governor, in several private interviews. 
He had hitherto been exceedingly morose and depressed 
almost to despair ; but, through the personal sympathy of 
the governor and one or two othere, and being cheered 
by the hopes and comforts of the Gospel of Christ, he 
at length showed indications of sincere repentance and 
good resolve. 

And these never passed away. For although, after 
leaving Sing Sing, he at first relapsed into evil courses* 
and more than once, yet he did not relinquish the ordinary 
means of grace; and these ultimately gained a complete 
nmstery over him. His soul was won for Christ. And 
now he felt called to prove his gratitude to the Lord, by 
endeavouring to re^scue other poor creatures from evil and 
misery. His earnestness and evident sincerity gained him 
the friendship of a shrewd but benevolent banker of New 
York, Mr. A. S. Hatch, who showed his confidence in 
Jerry by making him the caretaker of a private yacht, in 
which position he manifested fidelity and trustworthiness. 
But the impulse to rescue others from degradation resting 
with abiding pressure on his soul, he obtained Mr. Hatch's 
help in this direction also, and was enabled to open a 
mission-hall in Water Street, in one of the lowest slums of 
New York. Here he was wonderfully successful in gather- 
ing for Christian worship many of the most depraved and 
hopeless men and women of the city. His notorious ante- 
cedents, together with the evident change in his character, 
and his humble, straightforward, genuinely sympathetic 
pleadings for souls, were the means of arousing the atten- 
tion and permanently improving the lives of hundreds of 
outcasts. There were abundant proofs of the genuine 
nature of these results. Jeiry himself had been too deeply 
experienced in the ways of imposture to be easily beguiled 
by mere hypocritical professions. But he loved the people, 
in view of their immortal capacities, and of Christ's love 
to them. It is recorded that " his perseverance was in- 
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^omi table, and his faith in Christ boundless. His absolute 
confidence was infectious." His preaching was lively and 
natural He believed in the efficacy of united prayer. 
Like Whitfield, Wesley, and Spurgeon, he relied especially 
on this influence. He encouraged another means of help, 
which, in every age, has been much blessed by Gk)d, — the 
practice of hearty and melodious Christian song. Hence 
his mission-hall became so attractive and crowded that his 
friends furnished him with funds to open a larger one, 
named " Ci'emome," in another similar slum. For sixteen 
years he laboured with extraordinary zeal and blessing 
imtil.his death, in 1884, at the age of forty-five years. 
His funeral was one of the largest ever witnessed in New 
York, and was attended by many whom he had been the 
means of rescuing from temporal and future miser3^ He 
passed to his rest, having accomplished a grand life work, 
and having earned an abiding record, such as any monarch 
might envy. For of him it may be truly said, as of 
Barnabas of old, that by his fidelity and devotion, " Much 
people was added to the Lord." And what epitaph, or 
record, can be nobler than this ? 

A principal point to be here observed, is the distinct 
connection between Jeny McAuley*s reclamation and the 
faithful labours of the governor and chaplain of Sing 
Sing prison, for the religious development of the cri- 
minals placed under their care. These efforts had also 
other important results ; Jerry McAuley was by no means 
the only man then permanently reclaimed to honesty and 
a godly life, by the encouragement of religion in that esta- 
blishment. Many of its inmates were practically changed 
into useful citizens, by the earnest conversations of the 
chief officers, and by the responses of Divine Grace to 
the petitions put up in the weekly prayer meetings held 
in the prison. 

It was stated, by the New York Observer, that Dr. E. C. 
Wines, the eminent founder of the " National Prison Asso* 
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dation " of the United Sinctes, was mainly induced to enter 
upon that important department of public service, in conse* 
quence of the deep interest in criminal reform awakened 
by a visit to the governor of Sing Sing, and to the prayer- 
meetings in his prison. But the life and labours of Jerry 
McAuley, alone, constituted a thousandfold success, even if 
all efforts to reform other Sing Sing convicts had failed. 
And, from time to time, other individual successes will 
continue to compensate and to counterbalance, in every 
country, the numerous or general instances in which such 
good endeavours may have appeared fruitless. To the 
prison oflScer who, by faithfulness to his opportunities of 
usefulness, seeks for eternal reward (and God judges rather 
as to motives than results), the inspired words are peculiarly 
encouraging : " In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand: for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, this or that ; or whether they both 
shall be alike good." (Eccles. xi.) 



Good Lay Influence. 

A layman, whether a prison oflSciaJ, a policeman, or in 
any other position, may exercise as much good influence as 
a clergyman, or priest. And, indeed, the non-professional 
and spontaneous character of lay efforts, for Christ, often 
imparts to them even a greater power than that possessed 
by the regular minister of the Gospel. The example and 
words of a truly Christian prison officer, policeman, com- 
mercial traveller, tradesman, domestic servant, sailor, work- 
ing man, or any other lay person, young or old, are often 
regarded, by those around them, with an interest much 
superior to that awakened by ordinary ministerial effortw 
The Governor of an English prison informed the writer 
that before he came to that establishment he had desired 
larger opportunities of Christian usefulness than he had 
hitherto possessed. He foimd the prison afforded him the 
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wished-for scope, for it became to him a virtual pas- 
torate. He long exercised a kindly paternal care over the 
officers and the prisoners, and also over many of the 
latter, after their discharge. He was firm and humane; 
he exacted diligence and strict obedience; he habitually 
prayed for his prisoners and for himself. Many were the 
grateful acknowledgments of abiding benefits derived from 
his influence, which he received from the subjects of his 
former care. Nor was he by any means a solitary instance 
of such honourable fidelity to the Highest, on the part of 
prison governors. Many of these laymen, and at times their 
subordinate officers also, have foimd opportunities for the 
effectual exercise of genuinely pastoral labours, which have 
afibrded to them profound satisfaxstion, and which also, it 
may confidently be believed, will redound hereafter to their 
rich reward- 
But, regarding men as they are, in the general, and in 
view also of the merely secular motives, often of a low cha- 
racter — which are so apt to characterise human govern- 
ments and their whole system of patronage and appoint- 
ments — it is hardly to be expected that the proportion of 
prison officers, distinguished by such exemplary goodness 
and efficiency, will be other than a minority. Too many 
State authorities seem to care but little for the religious 
and eternal interests of those whom they select for office, 
whether in prisons, or in other departments of the public 
service. 

Hence, we are once more brought back to the conclusion 
to which so many investigations and observations lead us, 
that prison administration tends, for the most part, to 
be of such an essentially defective charaxster, that the 
best economy of preventive and repressive effort, must 
be that which reduces incarceration to the lowest extent 
compatible with public security, and which seeks its 
objects chiefly through influences to be applied outside the 
walls of jails^ rather than within them. 



Chapter VIII. 



ON SYSTEMATIC PRISON VISITATION * 



Visitors and Chaplains. 

During the earlier jeajcs of modem prison reform, the 
advantages resulting from visits to jails, by judicious 
persons unconnected with the official staff of those estab- 
lishments, were so generally acknowledged that they 
actually led, in considerable degree, to subsequent obstacles 
to their own continuance and extension. For the labours 
of such excellent visitors as John Howard, Mrs. Fry, 
Sarah Martin, with others in England, and of M. Suringar 
with his colleagues in Holland, and of the Philadel- 
phia and other visiting committees in America, produced 
such a favourable appreciation of their practical value 
in the reclamation of offenders, that the authorities, in 
various countries, were, in consequence, induced to appoint 
special chaplains for prisons. It was presumed that if so 
much good had been effected by the occasional visits of 
benevolent individuals, much more advantage would be 
secured by the regular services of permanent resident 
chaplains, or moral instructors, selected by the Government 
and paid to devote all their time to the duties of their 
office. But then, at least too generally, followed the further 

® The nncletiB of this chapter was originally prepared for the 
Intebnational Pbison Congress of Rome, in 1885, at the request 
of " The International Congress Commission." 
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result that the chaplains and the other authorities dis- 
couraged the continuance of volunteer visitation. 

There can be no doubt but that this appointment of 
regular chaplains has been very beneficial to prisoners in 
a large number of instances. Nor is it desirable that there 
should be any abandonment of the plan. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Sweden, Norway, Germany, and Belgium, 
praiseworthy and systematic arrangements are made for 
the supply of at least one chaplain to every jail. In many 
of the prisons of these countries there are also resident 
schoolmasters. 

Nevertheless, the spontaneous character of volunteer 
visitation is a favourable feature in the eyes of prisoners, 
who view with some suspicion everything connected with 
officialism and State authority. The chaplain, together 
with every other regular officer, is, to a considerable extent, 
inseparable, in the minds of prisoners, from the ideas con- 
nected with the punitory and judicial attributes of the 
Government. There is also a constantly lurking appre- 
hension that the functions of espionage cannot be altogether 
separated from the duties of every regular official In- 
deed, even in the case of volimtary visitors, if any ground 
is afibrded for a similar suspicion, their influence and use- 
fulness are at once greatly diminished, if not wholly 
destroyed. This was the secret of the failure of the earlier 
" Patronage Society " in Belgium. It is one of the very 
first essentials for the success of prison visitation, that its 
objects shall have no reasonable grounds for suspicion, or 
for fear, that their confidential communications may be 
made use of, to their own detriment. 

And there is another reason for supplementing the ser- 
vices of the regular staff by such visitors. This consists 
in the universally observed fact that all permanently ap- 
pointed and paid officials have a tendency to settle down, 
with too much persistency, into narrow grooves of uni- 
formity. They manifest a frequent disposition to shrink 
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from the trouble which any change, or progress, however 
desirable, involves. They axe apt to become somewhat 
" fossilised," and to reverence old habits at the expense of 
needful modifications, called for by changing circumstances 
and environments. In short, every atmosphere of undiluted 
officialism almost necessarily requires ventilation from time 
to time, by the freshening effect of external influences. 
This applies especially to prison administration. 

Mrs. Fry records her observations of the vulgarising and 
lowering influence exerted upon the minds and moral 
feelings of the female officers, by a too exclusive association 
with the offenders placed under their care. She noticed 
that the occasional, or rather the frequent, visits of ladies 
of education and refinement, were very usefol, by reason of 
their influence upon these officers, as well as upon the 
prisoners themselves. This remark applies, in considerable 
degree, to all the subordinate fimctionaries, whether men 
or women. They, as well as their prisoners, need frequent 
contact with persons of high moral and intellectual 
development. It is almost impossible for an individual 
chaplain or schoolmaster to accomplish what is needful, in 
these and other respects. The chaplain of a large English 
prison for men writes to the Howard Association : — " I 
wish I could have two or three gentlemen here to work 
under me. I could get them to-morrow, if permitted by 
the authorities. What can I do, single-handed, with the 
thousands of cases passing through this prison every year?'* 
Many other officers could echo these words. In some large 
British prisons, the intercourse of the chaplain with each 
convict merely averages a few minutes of each week or 
fortnight. 

Officul Prejudice. 

There are immense forces of prejudice and apprehension 
in the minds of many of the authorities, which tend to 



